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RICHARD LEE, THE EMIGRANT 22) 
1613 (2?) — 1664 


by Lupwe.t Ler Montacus* 


Tue Richard Lee with whom we are concerned was the emigrant ancestor 
of such distinguished Virginians as Thomas Lee of Stratford, Richard Henry 
Lee and “Lighthorse Harry” Lee of Revolutionary fame, President Zachary 
Taylor, and Robert Edward Lee. The basic work on this family is Lee of 
Virginia by Edmund Jennings Lee (Philadelphia, 1895). In The Lees of 
Virginia (Boston, 1935) Burton J. Hendrick has presented a “biography of 
a family.”’ Neither of these works, however, affords a satisfactory account 
of the Emigrant’s English origin or of his career in its historical context. 
In 1895 Edmund Jennings Lee could present only inconclusive evidence of 
Richard Lee’s descent from the Lees of Coton in Shropshire, a list of his 
public offices in Virginia, a contemporary account of his mission to Charles II 
at Breda, and transcripts of his land grants and his will. Forty years later 
Hendrick, with no better information, made no attempt to construct a 
narrative of the Emigrant'’s career, but rather sought to interpret his character. 
In doing so Hendrick drew largely on the general social history of the period 
and on his own imagination. 

Now, however, it is possible to write with assurance regarding Richard 
Lee’s parentage and to trace his career after 1640 in some circumstantial 





*Colonel Montague is a graduate of the Virginia Military Institute and a Ph.D. of Duke Uni- 
versity. Before World War II he was Assistant Professor of History at V.M.I. He presents this 
article as Historian of the Society of the Lees of Virginia. 

1These titles require acknowledgment that many Lees have flourished in Virginia who were in 
no way related to the Richard Lee who is our subject. The name of Lee, derived from a common 
feature of the English landscap~, was common in seventeenth-century England and was known in 
Virginia years before the arriva! of our particular Richard. 

2Of necessity this statement applies also to other works which treat of the Emigrant only inci- 
dentally: e.g., Ethel Armes, Stratford Hall: The Great House of the Lees (Richmond, 1936). 
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detail. This difference is at:xibutable in part to research conducted in England 
by Mr. Edward Forrest (1926-1928) and Colonel William LeHardy (1939, 
1949-1951),° and ‘n part to further research in Virginia made feasible by 
the publication of Dr. Swem’s Index aid Mrs. Nugent’s Cavaliers and 
Pioneers. 

Regrettably, many questions relatiig to the Emigrant remain answerable 
only in speculative terms. It appears, however, that no further information 
will be forthcoming except by 'ucky accident. It therefore seems appropriate 
to present a comprehensive account of Richard Lee’s origin and career on 
the basis oi the intormation now availabi.. 


The Lees of Shropshire 


The name Lee is manifestly of Saxon origin.* For that reason it has been 
mistakenly supposed that the Lees came into Shropshire with the Saxons. 
Actually they were of Norman origin, their English surname being derived 
from their original estate, the manor of the lea under Pimhill. 

The earliest provable ancestor of the Lees of Shropshire was the Norman 
Peyner de Lega (or de Le’) who flourished about the year 1200. He appears 
to have been the first to bear the generic Lee arms: gules, a fess chequy or 
and azur2 between ten billets argent, four in chief and three, two, one in 
base.” 

Through successive generations the descendants of Reyner de Lega pros- 
pered, achieving knightho. 1s, marrying well, acquiring additional manors. 
In the sixth generation two sons of the house, both named Roger, married 
two notable heiresses. Roger, the son of John Lee of Lee and Pimhill, mar- 
ried Johanna Burnell of Acton Burnell and Langley. Roger, the son of Sir 
John Lee of Roden and Stanton, married Margaret Astley of Coton and 
Nordley Regis. 

Roger Lee and Johanna Burnell had an only daughter, Petronella, who 
married her cousin Robert, the elder son of Roger Lee and Margaret Astley. 
This marriage united all the Lee estates in Shropshire except Coton and 

3Mr. Forrest’s research was sponsored by Mrs. Winder Laird, Colonel LeHardy’s by the Society 


of the Lees of Virginia. 
4From OE leah, a tract in the midst of the forest. Later forms of the word were lea, lega, 





lege, leigh, ley, and lay. It is of common occurrence in place names in those parts of England once 
ise, leg ley, and lay = _— g 


forested, as was Shropshire. Eibert Ekwall, Concise Oxford English 
Rieoliens (Oxford, 1936), p. 278. vane 
5R. W. Eyton, Antiquities of Shropshire (London, 1854-1860), VII, 273, 274; Lee of Virginia, 
p. 27. It is sometimes claimed that Reyner de was the son of one Hugo de Lega and a 
grandson of Warin, the first Norman sheriff of Shropshire. Neither claim is tenable. yen, 
Antiquities, VII, 210, 273; Lee of Virginia, p. 23. 
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Nordley Regis, which passed to Robert's younger brother John. From 
Robert were descended the Lees of Langley, from John those of Coton. By 
1569 those two families were the only ones known to the Heralds as entitled 
to bear the arms of Reyner de Lega.® 


Coton and Nordley Regis 


Coton Hall, in the manor of Nordley Regis and the parish of Alveley, 
at the southeastern extremity of Shropshire, is no ordinary English country 
house. The site, a high hill overlooking the Severn valley, has been of 
special local importance since pre-Roman times.’ 

In late Saxon times the height of Coton was the site of a collegiate church 
probably founded by Bishop Oswald of Worcester (960-992). The earliest 
document relating to the place is a deed of 1058 whereby Bishop Eldred of 
Worcester granted to Canon Dodda life tenure of Northtun, the manor per- 
taining to this ecclesiastical foundation. 

At the time of the Norman Conquest the manors of Alveley and Nordley, 
surrounding Coton, were held by Edwin, the last Saxon Earl of Mercia. 
(This manor of Nordley was identical with the Northtun of the deed of 
1058). After Edwin’s defeat and death in 1069 King William gave Alveley 
and Nordley to Roger de Montgomery, the Earl Palatine of the Welsh 
frontier. Earl Roger and his successor, Robert de Belesme, dispersed the 
college at Coton, established a new parish church at Alveley, and gave the 
ecclesiastical endowment of the parish to support a new collegiate church 
at Bridgnorth. 

In 1102 King Henry I seized the lands of Robert de Belesme (who had 
resisted his succession to the throne) and took Alveley and Nordley into the 
royal desmesne. Despite the removal of its collegiate church, Coton had 
continued to be a distinct administrative center. The King maintained a 





6William Blackstone Lee in Lee of ye pp- 24-29. Both families the arms of 
il 


Lee with those of Astley: azure, a cing foil pierced ecmine within a bordure engrailed of the 
second. The Langley arms included other quarterings, those of Coton only Lee and Actey. 

7Gladys Howard Thompson, The King’s Ley (Shrewsbury, 1951), pp. 1-2. Mrs. Thompson, 
the present lady of Coton, is a devoted student of the antiquities of the place. She has assembled 
an impressive array of ancient documents relating to Coton and to the four manors of Alveley 
Parish: Alveley, Nordley Regis, Astley, and Romsley. 

8Thompson, The King’s , p- 145. The tradition that the church at Coton was founded by 
King Oswald of Northumbria di33.02) is historically improbable. In the tradition the more 
famous King has probably been substituted for the later Bishop of the same name, who was a 
notable founder of ch in the region. The second paragraph of the Saxon deed mentions 
King Oswald incidentally, but is evidently a later gloss on the deed proper in the first ph. 
The Saxon tun was not a town, but rather a township or manor: i.e., a settlement the lands 
pertaining to it. 
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garrison there at the Portway Gate (apparently a toll house on the highway 
from Worcester to Bridgnorth). A common manorial court for both Alveley 
and Nordley was held at Coton, which was also the seat from which the 
chief prebend of Bridgnorth administered his endowment in the parish. 

The captain of the King’s guard at Coton was one Fitz Ulky, to whom 
Henry I granted the vill of Astley Ceast ley) within the manor of Nordley 
Regis. Fitz Ulky’s descendants adopted the surname de Astley and in time 
came to hold both Astley and Nordley Regis as separate manors, with their 
seat at Coton. Eventually the manor of Astley passed to a son-in-law, but 
Coton and Nordley Regis remained to become in 1376 the inheritance of 
that Margaret Astley who married Roger Lee.® 

In the time of Queen Elizabeth, Humphrey Lee, fourth in descent from 
Roger Lee and Margaret Astley, rebuilt the mansion house at Coton. In 
doing so he not only filled in the moat, but also raised up a terrace which 
completely concealed the ground floor of the medieval structure. His mansion 
showed three stories above ground. Built in the shape of a reversed “L,” it 
measured 51 feet in length on the west side, 83 feet across the south front, 
97 feet along the east side, and 42 feet on the north. This building remained 
substantially unchanged until 1812, when Harry Lancelot Lee removed 
the third story and built in the open sides of the “L” to form a quadrangle.” 

Humphrey Lee’s only son, John, was born in 1530 and succeeded to the 
manor of Nordley Regis in 1588. John Lee married Joyce Romney in 1553 
and had eight sons: Thomas, William, Edward, Gilbert, Jasper, Richard, 
Ferdinand, and Josias. Richard Lee, born in 1563, was the father of Richard 
Lee, the emigrant to Virginia. 


The Emigrant’s Parentage 
The problem of Richard Lee’s parentage has long baffled genealogists. In 


recent years, however, information has been brought to light which permits 
older evidence to be interpreted with new assurance. 

Richard Lee was unquestionably descended from the ancient Shropshire 
family of that name, for he used the generic arms of Lee of Shropshire, and 
a contemporary officer of the College of Arms attested his right to do so.™ 
It has been argued that, using those arms without quarterings, he might 





9Eyton, Antiquities, II, 258; III, 121-160; Thompson, The King’s Lev. 

10Thom : King’s Ley, pp. 1, 109, 115, 117, 140. 

11John Gibbon, Introductio ad Tare Blasoniam (1682), p. 156, as quoted in Lee of Virginia, 
p- 40. The illfounded supposition that the Emigrant was descended from the Lees of Buckingham- 
shire was demolished by J. H. Lea in the a England Genealogical and Historical Register 


XLIV (1890), 103-111 and by William Blackstone Lee in Lee of Virginia, pp. 34-43- 
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have been any one of the presumably innumerable descendants of Reyner de 
Lega in the thirteenth generation. This argument overlooks the fact that, to 
have used the arms of Lee of Shropshire after the Visitations of 1569 and 
1623, Richard Lee must have been a scion of either Coton or Langley. 

It may be noticed incidentally that in the one certain example of Richard 
Lee’s use of armorial bearings, the inscription on the silver tankard which 
his son John presented to Queen’s College, Oxford, convenience and good 
taste alike required the use of the generic Lee arms without quarterings.” 
The same may be said of the well-known Cobbs Halli woodcarving (which 
may once have adorned the Emigrant’s home on Dividing Creek) and of the 
Lee arms on the communion cup which Hancock Lee presented to Lee 
(i.e., Wicomico) Parish. The woodcarving does include a crescent label, a 
heraldic difference commonly used by the Coton Lees to show that they 
were the younger branch of the Shropshire family.” 

In addition to his use of the Lee arms, the Emigrant left direct testimony 
regarding his origin. The inscription on John Lee’s famous tankard (which 
must have been executed pursuant to his father’s instructions) declares that 
Richard Lee was of “Morton Regis” in Shropshire. This inscription has per- 
plexed generations of genealogists because it could not be found that any 
place called Morton Regis had ever existed in Shropshire. It was supposed 
that “Morton Regis” was somehow a mistake for Nordley Regis, but it was 
hard to see how “Nordley” could have been transcribed as “Morton.” This 
difficulty disappears when it is considered that Nordley was commonly 
called Norley.’* In old English script “Norley” could easily have been mis- 
read as “Morton,” particularly so in the Emigrant’s very difficult handwriting. 
The only possible explanation is that Richard Lee wrote “Norley Regis” in 
his instructions, the engraver made it “Morton Regis,” young John Lee knew 
no better, and no one who did ever noticed the mistake or had it corrected. 

This mistake was repeated on the tombstone of Richard Lee II, who died 
in 1714. It declares that he was “of an ancient family of Merton Regis in 
Shropshire.””° This tombstone was probably ordered by Richard Lee III, then 
resident in London. Richard III was three generations removed from 
Nordley Regis and unable to consult any family records in Virginia. He 
presumably relied on John Lee’s tankard for a statement regarding the 
family’s origin. 

12This tankard is depicted in Lee of Virginia, p. 67. 

131 ce of Virginia, p. 50. 

14Eyton, Antiquities, III, 146; Thompson, The King’s Ley. 


15This tombstone is still to be seen at the “Burnt House Field” near Hague in Westmoreland 
County. The inscription was recut in 1933. 
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In Virginia, however, it was known that the family had come from Nordley 
Regis, despite the “Merton Regis” on Richard II’s tombstone. When Thomas 
Lee of Stratford sought information regarding his ancestors he addressed his 
inquiry to Coton. (A letter addressed to “Merton Regis” could not have 
been delivered.) The reply of Lancelot Lee is of no value to us except as 
proof that Thomas Lee knew that Coton was his ancestral home. Lancelot 
Lee, admitting that he knew nothing of the collateral branches of the family, 
mistakenly identified the Emigrant as the sixth son of John Lee of Coton.” 

If we may conclude that the Emigrant was indeed a scion of the Lees of 
Coton, then in point of time he must have been a grandson of John Lee 
(1530-1605). He could not, however, have been a son of John Lee’s eldest 
son and heir, Thomas: the children of Thomas Lee, being in the line of 
succession to the manor, were well recorded. It has been proved that six 
other sons of John Lee died without issue. By their elimination only Richard, 
the sixth son, remains as a possible father for Richard Lee the Emigrant.”” 

The probability thus indirectly established is confirmed by the only sur- 
viving direct and positive evidence. That evidence is found in a Bible record 


kept by the Lees of Cobbs Hall, the first entry in which reads as follows: 


Colonel Richard Lee 
“[Son of Richard Lee] of Nordley Regis in 
Shropshire died at Dividing Creeks in the Co 
of Northumberland Va. March 1 1664” From old Lee 
Bible)'® 


It must be acknowledged that this entry is not a contemporary record. The 
Bible in which it appears was printed in London in 1765 and was the prop- 
erty of Charles Lee IV of Cobbs Hall (1744-1785)."° The record of his 
descent must have been taken from an older Cobbs Hall Bible. Moreover, 
it is evident on the face of the record that the first entry had been copied 
into that older Bible from a still older Lee Bible. Thus the entry which con- 
cerns us has been copied twice. 

That fact, however, does not destroy the validity of this record as evidence. 
When the copying was done there existed no motive for fabrication: the good 
faith of the copyists can be assumed. They intended to make an accurate 





16Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, V1, 255-260, hereafter VMHB, 
17H, Edward Forrest, “Colonel Richard Lee’s Pedigree,” Magazine of the Society of the Lees of 
Virginia, VIII, 6. This Lee Magazine, published during the period 1922-1939, was edited by 
Cazenove G. Lee, Jr. A complete file is available at the Virginia Historical Society. 
18The quotation marks and brackets shown above are in the Cobbs Hall Bible record, a photo- 
a pe etesinn of which is in the Lee Magazine, VIII, 12. 
Lee Magazine, VII, 37-38. 
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record and their work can be accepted as such, subject only to the possibility 
of inadvertent error in detail in the process of transcription. They can have 
had no personal knowledge of the existence in Shropshire of a place called 
Nordley Regis, yet they, like Thomas Lee of Stratford, were not misled by 
the “Merton Regis” on the tombstone of Richard Lee II. They must have 
had access to a more authoritative source. Their quotation marks show that 
the first entry in their record was not a later restatement, but was rather a 
precise quotation from a contemporary, or nearly contemporary, document. 

The brackets within the quotation marks are puzzling. Except for their 
position at the beginning of the quotation, they might be taken to mark an 
interpolation by one of the copyists. However, close examination of the spac- 
ing in the manuscript text shows that the line “Son of Richard Lee of 
Nordley Regis” was first written without brackets: the first is crowded 
directly under the first quotation mark, the second is inserted into the normal 
space between “Lee” and “of.” In these circumstances the brackets do not 
appear to affect the integrity of the indicated quotation, but rather to have 
been used as an afterthought to single out and emphasize the fact stated 
within them. 

In evaluating this first entry in the Cobbs Hall Bible it must also be con- 
sidered that the two copyists were able to check their facts against an 
authoritative source known to have been available to them, though not 
available to us. This source was the tombstone of the Emigrant himself, 
which was still to be seen near Cobbs Hall as late as 1798.” Both copyists 
must have been familiar with the inscription on this tombstone, which pre- 
sumably included some statement as to the Emigrant’s origin. It is unlikely 
that they would have copied into their record anything at variance with it. 

In view of these considerations and of the mass of corroborating circum- 
stantial evidence given above,” the Cobbs Hall Bible record can be accepted 
as conclusive proof that Richard Lee, the Emigrant, was indeed the son of 
Richard Lee of Nordley Regis and the grandson of John Lee of Coton. In 
November 1930 it was so accepted by the College of Arms.” 


Coton Lees in London 


In accordance with English law and custom, the eldest son in each genera- 
tion at Coton could expect to inherit the ancestral estate. Consequently he 





20L ee of Virginia, p. 65. 

21Consider also evidence (post, pp. 11, 12, 26) ing Richard Lee’s familiar relations with 
John Lee of Coton, London, and fabarrghh (1601-1683). 

221 ee Magazine, VIII, 12. 
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would remain on the land, living with his father or else occupying one of the 
constituent farms of the manor. Thus Thomas, the eldest son of John Lee 
of Coton, occupied The Hay, the dower house of Nordley Regis, until his 
father’s death in 1605.” The younger sons also might occupy farms within 
the manor as tenants, or, having no prospect of inheritance, they might go off 
in search of better fortune. 

Gilbert, John Lee’s fourth son, sought his fortune at sea, becoming a 
ship captain. His ship, the Rat, was among those which met the Spanish 
Armada in 1588. (That name suggests spoliation: she may have previously 
been a raider in the Spanish Main.) By 1594 Gilbert Lee was a prosperous 
merchant of London, licensed by letters patent to trade overseas in sheep- 
skins and wool on a grand scale. His prosperity enabled him to match his 
favored elder brother at Coton: he became himself an important landholder 
at Tolleshunt Darcy in Essex. 

Gilbert Lee led an exodus from Coton to London. He was followed by his 
nephew John, second son of Thomas Lee of Coton, and eventually by four 
great-nephews, younger sons of John’s elder brother. 

John Lee was born at The Hay in 1601. He must have joined his uncle 
Gilbert in London at an early age, for he qualified as the executor of Gilbert's 
will in 1621. He succeeded Gilbert as a prosperous trader in saddlery, leather, 
hides, and pelts.” 

Very little is known of Gilbert Lee’s younger brother Richard. He was 
born at Coton in 1563, and apparently he was still resident in Alveley Parish 
in 1599 when he married Elizabeth Bendy there; he being then thirty-six. 
He had a life interest in a farm in the parish. He was still living in 1621, 
when he received a bequest from his brother Gilbert.” 

The fact that Richard Lee was described as “of Nordley Regis” would 
suggest that he remained on the manor as tenant of one of its farms, perhaps 
of Nordley Farm itself, a mile northeast of Coton. On the other hand, it has 
been suggested that he followed Gilbert Lee to London soon after his mar- 
riage.” In this connection it has been stated that he acquired, in 1599, the 
estate at Stratford Langton in Essex near London, which his son the Emigrant 
later possessed.” It has even been supposed, on the basis of Lancelot Lee’s 





23Thompson, The King’s Ley, p. 123. 

24Forrest, Lee Magazine, VIII, 6-8. 

25Forrest, Lee Magazine, VIII, 6-8. 

26Thompson, The King’s Ley, “Pedigree of Lee.” 

27Forrest, Lee Magazine, VIII, 7. 

28This statement was attributed to Edward Forrest by Ethel Armes in Stratford Hall, pp. 7, 531. 
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letter of 1745, that the elder Richard was the original Lee emigrant to Vir- 
ginia, in 1616. 

These suppositions, that “Richard Lee of Nordley Regis” became a London 
merchant, a landholder in Essex, and an early settler in Virginia, cannot be 
sustained. Had he been closely associated with Gilbert Lee in London, he, 
rather than the youthful John Lee, would have been named as Gilbert's 
executor. As will be shown, the Emigrant acquired his estate at Stratford 
Langton by purchase, not by inheritance. There is no record of the presence 
of a Richard Lee in Virginia before 1640. It is evident that Lancelot Lee did 
indeed understand Thomas Lee to have said that his emigrant ancestor 
Richard came to Virginia in 1616, but the probability is that Thomas wrote 
“1640,” which Lancelot misread as “1616.” 

Considering such evidence as there is, positive and negative, one can only 


suppose that “Richard Lee of Nordley Regis” lived and died at Nordley Regis. 


The Emigrant’s Early Life 


There is ne certain evidence regarding the Emigrant’s career prior to his 
first appearance in Virginia in 1640. Some aspects of his early life, however, 
are subject to fair inference from known facts. 

There is no surviving record of the Emigrant’s birthplace, unless it be 
his own statement: “oriundi de Morton [i.e., Norley] Regis.” However, if 
his father lived out his days at Nordley Regis, as we suppose above, then the 
Emigrant must have been born there and all speculations regarding his boy- 
hood “on the banks of the Thames” are vain. 

It has been supposed that the Emigrant was born in 1600, but that date 
is derived from nothing more than the date of his parents’ marriage, 1599. 
A more likely date is 1613. It is the proved birth date of a Richard Lee who 
may well have been the Emigrant. It is more consistent with his arrival in 
Virginia in 1640 as an unmarried man and junior colonial functionary. It is 
also more consistent with his appearance in a portrait painted in 1661, which 
is that of a man of forty-eight rather than that of a man of sixty-one. 

With due allowance for the uncertainty of the evidence, we may tenta- 
tively conclude that the Emigrant was born at Nordley Regis in 1613. 





29Earlier students of this subject have = undue weight to Lancelot Lee’s confused letter be- 
cause they supposed that the Emigrant had come to Virginia in 1642, a date not likely to be 
misread as 1616. In manuscript, however, 1640 could readily be mistaken for 1616. 

30Lee of Virginia, p. 66. This expression on the silver tankard at Oxford is ambiguous. It could 
mean either born at Nordley Regis or descended from the family seated there. 
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At an early age, however, the Emigrant must have been sent up from 
Nordley Regis to John Lee in London, just as John had been sent up to his 
uncle, Gilbert. John Lee was Richard Lee’s first cousin, only twelve years 
his senior, but John was already an established merchant as the heir of Gilbert 
Lee. As will be shown, there is direct evidence of a close personal association 
between John and Richard Lee, an association which must have existed prior 
to Richard's emigration to Virginia. 

Richard Lee’s education under John Lee’s supervision must have included 
legal studies. The point cannot be proved by the records of the Inns of Court, 
for they were destroyed by enemy action during the late war. It is notable, 
however, that Richard Lee went to Virginia to be Clerk of the Quarter Court 
and that three years later he was appointed Attorney General. 

In May 1635 a Robert Lee, aged thirty-three, and a Richard Lee, aged 
twenty-two, embarked together in the ship Alexander bound from London for 
Barbados.” It has been suggested that this Richard Lee was the Emigrant 
and this Robert Lee his brother. These suggestions cannot be proved. It can 
be noted, however, that both men were of proper age to have been sons of 
Richard Lee and Elizabeth Bendy; that the younger of the two was of an age 
consistent with the known facts regarding the Emigrant; and that later a 
Robert Lee was associated with the Emigrant in a certain landholding in 
Virginia. 

The idea of a voyage to Barbados in 1635 also brings to mind an obscure 
family tradition that the Emigrant came to America and returned to England 
prior to his final settlement in Virginia. William Lee’s statement of this 
tradition in 1771 is full of manifest error in circumstantial detail. It was 
evidently influenced by his knowledge of Lancelot Lee’s letter of 1745 to 
Thomas Lee of Stratford.” Lancelot Lee knew nothing of such a voyage, 
but mistakenly supposed that Richard, the sixth son of John Lee of Coton, 
had settled in Virginia in 1616. William Lee, who was barely eleven when 
his father died, probably never heard any correction of the misleading state- 
ment which he found in Lancelot Lee’s letter. He compounded the con- 
fusion by inferring that the Emigrant himself had made a voyage to Virginia 
prior to his actual settlement in 1640. Given this notion, his imagination 
supplied the circumstantial details of his account. 





31John Camden Hotten, The Original Lists . . . (London, 1874), pp. 73-75, as cited by Armes, 
Stratford Hall, p. 4. 

32Lee of Virginia, pp. 242-245. 

33See ante, pp. 9, 11. 
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These confused statements by Lancelot Lee in 1745 and William Lee in 
1771 cannot be used to prove anything whatever. It is altogether improbable 
that Richard Lee of Nordley Regis was ever in Virginia, or that Richard, 
his son, ever came to Virginia before 1639 or 1640. The only truth in the 
tradition of a prior settlement is probably a distorted recollection of Richard 
Lee’s actual return to England in 1661. However, there is nothing inherently 
improbable in the idea that Richard Lee may have gone to Barbados in 1635, 
returning to London by 1639. 

In sum then, the Richard Lee who came to Virginia late in 1639 or early 
in 1640 was a young man of twenty-seven, still unmarried. He had had 
some legal education and considerable commercial experience with John Lee 
of London. He may have had some colonial experience in Barbados. 


Emigration to Virginia 


The Virginia to which Richard Lee came was in turmoil resulting from 
the maladministration of Sir John Harvey. In 1635 the Council had actually 
“thrust out” the Governor —had shipped him home to England. King 
Charles had sent him back again as an assertion of royal authority in the 
face of such mutinous proceedings. Harvey’s second administration, how- 
ever, had been worse than his first. He had to be replaced. His successor 
was Sir Francis Wyatt, who arrived at Jamestown in November 1639. 

The earliest evidence of Richard Lee's presence in Virginia is in the land 
records for April and May 1640, where he appears as Clerk of the Quarter 
Court.* The presumption is that he was then newly arrived in the colony 
and that he had come with his appointment as clerk in his pocket. 

The Clerk of the Quarter Court was a subordinate of the colonial Secretary 
of State and normally owed his appointment to the patronage of that official. 
The incumbent secretary was Richard Kemp, a member of the Harvey fac- 
tion. Kemp, however, had not been in England during 1639. The coinci- 
dence of Richard Lee’s arrival in Virginia with that of Sir Francis Wyatt and 
their subsequent relationship strongly suggest that Wyatt had engayed Lee 
as clerk before leaving England and that Lee had accompanied him to Vir- 
ginia or had followed soon after him. The new Governor was under instruc- 





34Nell Marion Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers (Richmond, 1934), pp. 92, 96, 122. A Richard 
Loe (or Lee) was named as a headright in a patent of 1636 (ibid., p. 52), but he can be identified 
as a settler in Lower Norfolk, not the Emigrant. George Carrington Mason, Colonial Churches of 
Tidewater Virginia (Richmond, 1945), p. 155. 
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tions to retain Kemp as Secretary of State, but could readily have foreseen 
that he would need to have his own man as clerk of the court when he came 
to deal with the situation existing in Virginia. 

It has long been customary to regard Richard Lee as having been a devout 
Royalist like Sir William Berkeley. The patronage of Sir Francis Wyatt 
suggests an entirely different political background. Wyatt was a nephew of 
Sir Edwin Sandys, the last Treasurer of the Virginia Company, of whom 
it was said that no man “carried a more malitious hart to the Governmt of a 
Monarchie” and that he aimed at nothing less than to make “a free popular 
state” in Virginia. Besides being a leader in arousing Parliamentary resistance 
to King James’s tendency toward absolute monarchy, Sandys had been pri- 
marily responsible for establishing the House of Burgesses, the first repre- 
sentative assembly in America. Wyatt himself had been Governor of Virginia, 
1621-1626 — the last governor under the Company’s charter and the first 
royal governor. When the charter was revoked he had acted to preserve the 
practice of popular participation in the government of the colony. He now 
came, in 1639, with a final confirmation of the Virginians’ “liberty of general 
Assembly.” His return as governor was attributable to a scheme in the 
Virginia committee of the Privy Council to revive the Virginia Company. 

After their arrival in Virginia Richard Lee’s association with Sir Francis 
Wyatt was strengthened by a new tie. Sir Francis had brought with him, as 
a member of his household, a young lady named Anne Constable. She and 
Richard Lee may have become interested in each other during the long 
voyage to Virginia. Certainly they met frequently in the small society of 
Jamestown. At some time in 1640 or 1641 they were married, presumably in 
the new brick church at Jamestown, with the Governor giving the bride 
away.” 

To judge by her later portrait, Anne Constable was a young lady of quality, 
perhaps as much as ten years younger than Richard Lee (i.e., about eighteen 
at the time of her marriage). Nothing is known of her antecedents, except 
that apparently she had been a ward of Sir John Thorowgood, a brother of 
Adam Thorowgood of Lynnhaven. Sir John had served successively as per- 
sonal attendant to the Earl of Pembroke, the Duke of Buckingham, and King 
Charles himself: he was a man of considerable influence at court and in the 





35A note by John Gibbon in his copy of John Smith’s Generall History, now in the library of the 
College of Arms, states “Cognomen inae Lei fuit Constable, but shee came into Virginia with 
Sir Francis Wiat and had lived with Sir John Thorowgood, one of the Gentlemen sioners.” 
Photostats of Gibbon’s notes in this book are in the Virginia Historical Society. The brick church at 
Jamestown was built about 1639. Mason, Colonial Churches, p. 7. 
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Privy Council. Later, however, when the issue was drawn between absolute 
and constitutional monarchy, Sir John took his stand on the side of Parlia- 
ment.” Anne Constable’s position in the Wyatt household can only be sur- 
mised, but she would appear to have come to Virginia as, in effect, the ward 
of the Governor.” 

Sir Francis Wyatt and Sir John Harvey had clashed once before, when 
Harvey came to Virginia in 1623 seeking evidence to be used against the 
Virginia Company. In 1640 Wyatt haled both Harvey and Kemp into court 
to answer for their misrule of the colony. (Thus Richard Lee came to par- 
ticipate in proceedings against the Secretary, his nominal patron.) There 
were ample grounds for legal action, but Wyatt had also an ulterior political 
motive. By discrediting royal government of Virginia, he would strengthen 
the case for a revival of the Virginia Company. 

When Harvey and Kemp finally got away to England they sought Wyatt's 
dismissal. The decisive factor, however, was the King’s intense displeasure 
in the conduct of George Sandys (Wyatt's brother-in-law) in submitting to 
Parliament, rather than to the Crown, a petition of the Virginia Burgesses 
for the restoration of the Company’s charter. In April 1641 Sir William 
Berkeley was appointed to replace Wyatt as governor. Wyatt's friends in 
the Privy Council, however, delayed Berkeley’s departure from England 
until he had pledged himself in writing co refrain from reprisals against 
Wyatt and his supporters in Virginia. Consequently Berkeley did not reach 
Jamestown until February 1642. 

The new Governor was then thirty-six, only seven years older than Richard 
Lee. He was an M.A. of Oxford, a successful playwright, and an accom- 
plished courtier. It is evident that he was specially selected as one who could 
be relied upon to assert and maintain royal authority. The retention of 
Richard Kemp as Secretary of State was indicative of a determination not to 
yield to popular clamor. At the same time, the Privy Council understood that 
Sir John Harvey's arbitrary and provocative conduct would not do. Berkeley 
was not only pledged to refrain from reprisals; three ringleaders in the “thrust- 
ing out” of Harvey were included in his council. Berkeley’s mission was to 
put an end to recriminations, to bring about a reconciliation of all factions in 





36V MHB, II, 416; XVI, 110. 
37Hitherto it has been supposed that Anne Lee’s maiden name was Hancock, chiefly because of 
the unusual name of her seventh son, Hancock Lee. The only other basis for this supposition was 
the will of one John Best, who left bequests to several Hancocks and to a Colonel Richard Lee 
who may have been the Emigrant. Lee Magazine, I, 101. It is possible, of course, that Anne 
Constable’s mother was a Hancock. 
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the colony. He did in fact so conduct himself as to win great personal popu- 


larity. His first achievement was to persuade the Burgesses to repudiate 
George Sandys and any thought of reviving the Virginia Company. 

Sir William Berkeley's reputation has been tarnished by Bacon’s Rebellion 
and its cruel aftermath. It is well to remember that he began his career in 
Virginia as a successful conciliator. 

Asa Wyatt man, Richard Lee can have expected no favor from Sir William 
Berkeley and especially none from Secretary Kemp. He must have doubted 
that he would be retained as clerk in the new regime. The fact that he was 
retained may be attributed to Berkeley's policy of reconciliation, but it also 
indicated confidence in his future loyalty to Secretary, Governor, and Crown. 

In October 1643 Richard Lee was appointed Attorney General of Virginia, 
an evident mark of Sir William Berkeley’s growing personal regard for him. 
He was the first of record to hold that office, in which he served until 1649.* 
By that time even Secretary Kemp regarded him as a “beloved friend.”” 


Richard Lee of York 


As a colonial official Richard Lee must have spent much of his time at 
Jamestown, but his duties as Clerk of the Quarter Court and later as Attorney 
General were not such as to require his presence there between sessions of 
the court. In fact he established his residence, not at the colonial capital, but 
on the Indian frontier in Charles River (later York) County. His home was 
on the north side of the river, at the head of Tindall’s Creek® and near the 
Indian community of Capahosic Wicomico. He was living there when his 
eldest son John was born in 1641 or 1642."' In modern terms, his home was 
a half-mile southeast of Hayes on Route 17 in lower Gloucester County: 
that is, some two miles northeast of Gloucester Point and two miles southeast 
of Wicomico. 


38V MHB, VIII, 70; William and Mary Quarterly, 1st ser., X, 140, hereafter W.@M. Quart. 

39V MHB, Il, 175. 

40Robert Tindall was an explorer of 1608 who gave his name to what is now called Gloucester 
Point. Nearby Sarah’s Creek was also called Tindall’s Creek, and the land between it and the 
river, Tindall’s Neck. In 1640 Tindall’s Neck was ted to Argall Yeardley, who sold a portion 
of it to William Whitby. Nugent, Cavaliers and | anaes . 126, 555. In 1646 Richard Lee 
bought from Whitby 100 acres at the head of Tindall’s Creek where Lee had lived before 1644. 
W.&M. Ouart., 1st ser., XXII, 237. 

41There is no direct evidence regarding John Lee’s birth date. One passage in his father’s will 
— that he was not yet eighteen in 1664, but another proves that he was then over eighteen. 

e first may have been copied verbatim from a previous will.) To have been born at 

“Capahowasick Wickacomoco” (as he was), he must have been born before April 1644. In view 
of the date of his parents’ marriage, he is likely to have been born in 1641 or 1642. An earlier 
date than 1643 would be more consistent with his matriculation at Oxford in 1658. 
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The statement on John Lee’s silver tankard at Oxford that he was born at 
“Capahowasick Wickacomoco” has caused much confused and confusing 
speculation. Family historians have identified “Capahowasick” with modern 
Capahosic, on the north shore of York River twelve miles above Gloucester 
Point. In disregard of the plain sense of the inscription, they have interpreted 
“Wickacomoco” as a reference to the Lees’ later home in Northumberland. 
However, Richard and Anne Lee could not have been living near modern 
Capahosic when John Lee was born, and it is unnecessary to go to North- 
umberland to find a Wicomico when the name still survives two miles from 
their known home on Tindall’s Creek. 

“Wickacomoco,” in the Indian tongue, was a common noun signifying a 
group of dwellings, a village. Thus “Capahowasick Wickacomoco” was 
simply “Capahowasick Town,” a single Indian community. The problem is 
complicated, however, by the fact that “Capahowasick” also was a common 
noun signifying any sheltered or enclosed (“bottled-up”) place.” It may 
have been equivalent to the ubiquitous English term “neck.” In any case, 
there were at least two “Capahowasicks” on the north shore of York River. 
An old map, believed to be a copy of John Smith’s map of 1608, shows a 
“Cappahowsack” at the site of modern Capahosic. The name has persisted 
there from that day to this. On the other hand, an official map made for King 
James in 1610 and John Smith’s published map of 1612 both show a 
“Capahowasick” in the Shelly-Timberneck area. The map of 1612 is the 
only one which expressly identifies its “Capahowasick” as an Indian town: 
i.e., as “Capahowasick Wickacomoco.”® By 1642 this Indian community 
could readily have moved to the east side of Timberneck Creek. 

It happens that Richard Lee did acquire lands in the vicinity of modern 
Capahosic, but not until 1648. In 1642 those lands belonged to others who 
resided on them. It is reasonably certain that Richard and Anne Lee never 
lived there at any time. On the other hand, it is definitely known that they 
did live before 1644 near the “Capahowasick” shown on the maps of 1610 
and 1612, which must be the “Capahowasick Wickacomoco” of the inscrip- 
tion on John Lee’s tankard. 

Richard Lee’s home on Tindall’s Creek was on leased land. He did not 
patent any land of his own until August 1642 — until assured of an agreeable 
future in Sir William Berkeley’s Virginia. He then patented 1,000 acres 





#2William Wallace Tooker, “Meaning of Some Indian Place Names in Virginia,” W.&M. Quart., 
1st ser., XIV, 63. 

#3Alexander Brown, Genesis of the United States (Boston and New York, 1891), I, 188, 281, 
456, 596; John Smith, The True Travels and Adventures . . . (Richmond, 1819), I, 149. 
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“called by the name of the Indian spring” near the head of Poropotank 
(Freshwater) Creek. He claimed this land by virtue of his own personal 
adventure, his wife’s, that of a third person (presumably his manservant), 
and seventeen other headrights acquired by assignment. Some of these 
headrights were assigned to him by Florentine Paine, a ship captain with 
whom he continued to be associated. Lee immediately assigned 150 acres 
of the tract to Miles Dixon, a gentleman-merchant with whom also he con- 
tinued to be associated.* 

At this point it is proper to inquire why Richard Lee took his young bride 
to live near an Indian village and why he located his first land grant inland 
at a place frequented by Indians when he might have made his home at 
Jamestown or on the shore of York River. In this connection it must be 
noted that neither his leased land on Tindall’s Creek nor his own land on 
the Poropotank was accessible to seagoing ships, although the contrary is 
often asserted. Both sites, however, were accessible to the shallops used on 
the Bay and the rivers in the Indian trade. These indications, his early and 
continuing association with Florentine Paine and Miles Dixon, and the 
nature of his earliest interests in Northumberland all suggest that from his 
arrival in Virginia, Richard Lee was engaged in the Indian trade as a factor 
for his cousin John Lee of London, who traded in skins and pelts. 

Richard Lee did not establish his residence at the Indian Spring on 
Poropotank Creek. Had he done so, he and his family would surely have 
perished in the Great Massacre of April 18, 1644. No one can now say 
what harrowing experiences they underwent by reason of their proximity to 
“Capahowasick Wickacomoco.” They evidently made good their escape from 
Tindall’s Creek, presumably in Richard Lee’s trading shallop. 

During the ensuing Indian war the English abandoned the north shore 
of York River to the Indians. In December 1644 Richard Lee patented 91 
acres “upon the Ridge of the New Poquoson.”® This safe place on the lower 
Peninsula was the family’s home, at least until 1649, probably until 1653. 

Richard Lee himself appears to have taken part in the counteroffensive 
against the Indians during the summer of 1644. He was not named among 
the officers commissioned to lead the troops under the general command of 
Captain William Claiborne, but he may have had charge of the boats pro- 
vided to support their operations. On the Pamunkey River seven miles 


“Land Patent Book 1 (2), p. 797, Virginia State Library; Lee of Virginia, pp. 53, 56; Nugent, 
Cavaliers and Pioneers, pp. 131, 343, 344- In all probability the actual acreage covered by this 
and subsequent Lee patents was considerably in excess of the acreage specified. VMHB, LX, 64. 

“Land Patent Book 2, p. 18; Lee of Virginia, p. 54. 

#V MHB, XXIII, 229-239. 
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above West Point these boats met Claiborne’s force, marching from the 
Indian villages on the upper Chickahominy, and ferried it over the river 
for an attack on the Pamunkey villages. Two years later Richard Lee patented 
1,250 acres “where the foot Company met with the Boats when they went 
pommunkey March under ye comand of Capt. William Claiborne,” language 
which establishes a strong presumption that he was among those present on 
that memorable occasion. William Claiborne patented the opposite shore in 
1653 and made it the site of his last home Romancoke.*’ 

Richard Lee did not retain and develop his lands on the Pamunkey. In 
December 1648 he surrendered that patent and took in exchange another 
for 1,250 acres on the north shore of York River. In modern terms this 
tract extended for three and a half miles along the river, from Sandy Creek 
to Purtan Bay, including Capahosic. This land was available to Richard Lee 
because its previous owners had perished in the Massacre leaving no heirs. 
Lee immediately sold off 850 acres, retaining only 400 at Capahosic.® This 
residual tract he called “War Captain’s Neck.” That name was probably 
suggested by the Indian name, “Cappahowsack,” but it seems also to have 
been given in recollection of Richard Lee’s adventures on the Pamunkey and 
in testimony of his high regard for Captain Claiborne. 

Peace was made with the Indians in 1646, but its terms precluded settle- 
ment north of the York River. Until that ban was lifted, in September 1649, 
Richard Lee could do nothing to develop his landholdings in that quarter: 
the 100 acres on Tindall’s Creek where he had lived before the Massacre 
Che had purchased this property in 1646); the 850 acres at the Indian Spring 
on Poropotank Creek; the 400 acres of War Captain’s Neck. Lee continued 





47Land Patent Book <. 62; Lee of Virginia, p. 54; Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, pp. 162, 


244; Nathaniel C. Hale, Virginia Venturer (Richmond, 1951), pp. 250-251. 

48Land Patent Book, 2, p. 153; Lee of Virginia, p. 55. In this connection it is necessary to take 
notice of the assertion of the late William Carter Stubbs, in The Descendants of John Stubbs of 
Cappahosic (New Orleans, 1902), that John Stubbs patented the Capahosic area in 1652. This 
assertion has been widely accepted, particularly by the Me sar Conservation Commission (Histori- 
cal Marker Q-10A at Cibinetee C. H.), but there is absolutely no evidence to support it. In fact, 
W. C. Stubbs had no evidence that John Stubbs was in Virginia before 1671. From a Stubbs 
patent of 1714 he deduced that John Stubbs already held adjoining land and supposed that he had 

tented that land in 1652, since most land in the vicinity had been patented at that date! Both 
Sdewtens are non sequiturs. Moreover, it is apparent that W. C. Stubbs was misled by a false 
assumption that the Jones Creek mentioned in the patent of 1714 was identical with the modern 
Jones Creek. Actually it was Bland Creek, four miles to the northwest. The earliest Stubbs land- 
holding near Capahosic was the tract on Purtan Bay north of Bland Creek originally patented by 
John Jones in aa. repatented by William Roberts in 1652, and finally patented by John Stubbs 
in 1714. The conclusion that Richard Lee patented the Capahosic area in 1648 is reached by 
eT) lotting all contemporary land patents in the vicinity according to the procedure described 
in the HB. LX, 65, and is certain beyond dispute. By virtue of patents granted in 1648, 1651, 
and 1655 Richard Lee, at one time or another, held all the lands between York River and the 
River Road from Stubbs Mill Pond to Belroi. 
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to reside at the New Poquoson. He no doubt resumed his Indian trade. He 
also served as Sheriff of York County in 1646 and as a Burgess for York in 
1647, in addition to his duties as Attorney General.” 

During these years Anne Lee bore four sons, one of whom died in infancy, 
probably as a direct or indirect consequence of the Massacre and the Indian 
war. Those who survived were John, Richard (born in 1646), and Francis 


(born in 1648).” 


Secretary of State 


Richard Kemp died in 1649 and Richard Lee was called to succeed him 
as Secretary of State. Thus, at the age of thirty-six, he became Sir William 
Berkeley’s principal lieutenant on the eve of a new crisis in the affairs of 
Virginia. 

Preoccupied by their own bitter struggle with the Indians, the Virginians 
had paid scant attention to the Civil War at home in England. The conflict 
there had had no material effect upon life in the colony. Whatever the King’s 
fortunes in England, he remained the only source of authority in Virginia. 
The Virginians nevertheless carried on their normal trade with his enemies, 
the merchants of London, as a matter of established custom rather than of 
absolute necessity, for the Dutch were also heavy traders to Virginia. It seems 
to have been assumed that, whichever party prevailed at home, the contest 
between King and Parliament would eventually be settled on terms which 
would not radically alter either the English constitution or Virginia’s political 
and commercial relationships. Meanwhile Virginia would carry on as usual. 

The King’s execution, on January 30, 1649, created a totally different 
situation. The belated news was received in Virginia with shocked surprise. 
The General Assembly on October 10 denounced as lawless tyrants those 
who had committed the outrage and declared guilty of treason anyone who 
questioned the right and title of King Charles II.* 

This bold defiance was not so foolhardy as it might appear by hindsight. In 
1649 the Regicides did indeed control England and Wales, while New Eng- 
land maintained an equivocal attitude, but the remainder of the king’s do- 
minions — Scotland, Ireland, the Channel Islands, Bermuda, Barbados, An- 

®W .&M. Ouart., 1st ser., XXIII, 16, 273-275. 

Inasmuch as Hancock Lee was the seventh son, he must have had two older brothers who died 
in infancy. They are most likely to have been born in 1644 (between John and Richard) and 1650 
(see footnote 60). Richard is *. .wn to have been sixty-eight in March 1715 and therefore was 


probably born in the latter part of 1646. Francis’ birth date is approximated by interpolation. 
5!William Waller Hening, The Statutes at Large . . . (Richmond, New York, and Philadelphia, 


1809-1823), I, 360, hereafter Hening. 
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tigua, and Maryland, as well as Virginia — loyally acknowledged Charles II. 
In England itself there was a shocked reaction against the Army's purge of 
Parliament as well as the execution of the King. An immediate restoration 
was not inconceivable. 

A normal consequence of the Assembly's action was that Sir William 
Berkeley should at once communicate with King Charles II, not only to 
report Virginia's allegiance, but also to obtain a new commission, his old one 
having expired with the late King. It was also normal that, unable to go 
himself in the circumstances, he should have sent his Secretary of State. 
Thus it was through no romantic personal devotion to the house of Stuart, 
but in the performance of his official duty, that Richard Lee chartered a 
Dutch ship and sought out King Charles, whom he found at Breda in the 
Netherlands.” 

A romantic notion that Richard Lee went to Breda to urge Charles II to 
take refuge in Virginia has gained wide acceptance. Nothing could be more 
unlikely. Charles was not then seeking a refuge. He was actively preparing 
to return via Scotland to his throne in Whitehall, which is precisely what 
Sir William Berkeley and Richard Lee wanted him to do. They wanted a 
king in England, not a royal refugee in Virginia. 

On June 3, 1650, on the eve of his departure from Breda for Scotland, 
King Charles signed Sir William Berkeley's new commission as Governor of 
Virginia. The Council named therein included such men as Samuel 
Mathews (a ringleader in the thrusting out of Sir John Harvey), Richard 
Bennett (who had recently led a Puritan exodus from Virginia into Mary- 
land), William Claiborne (recently dismissed as Treasurer on suspicion of 
disaffection), and Thomas Stegg (Speaker of the Burgesses, who was also 
disaffected). Sir William Berkeley, who must have nominated these men, 
was evidently making one more attempt at conciliation in his effort to hold 
Virginia for the Crown. 

Richard Lee presumably returned to Virginia as soon as he had received 
the new commission. His voyage to Breda had won for him no mark of royal 
favor, unless confirmation as secretary could be so construed. In particular, 
he was not named to the Council. It was, however, a profitable voyage. He 
had freighted the Dutch ship on his own account. Presumably he brought 
back a return cargo. Certainly he brought to Virginia a number of im- 
migrants, thirty-eight of whom were unable to pay their own passage. Their 
services were his for a term of years and their headrights were the basis for 


52Lee of Virginia, p. 60. 
3SSV MHB, XVII, 134-141. 
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three new land grants which he obtained in 1651. These grants were for 550 
acres adjoining War Captain’s Neck, 500 acres on Poropotank Creek, and 
800 acres on Dividing Creek in Northumberland County.™ 

Richard Lee had probably been at home for at least three months before 
the news of Charles II’s utter defeat at Worcester reached Virginia. At about 
the same time came news that the authorities in England had prohibited all 
commerce with Virginia under any flag. Now the prospect was desperate. 
Even within the Council there were those who advocated a realistic submis- 
sion to the Commonwealth. Sir William Berkeley remained defiant, how- 
ever. Finding it impossible to prevail against him, Thomas Stegg, the late 
Speaker, took ship for England. There he obtained a commission authorizing 
Richard Bennett, William Claiborne, and himself to secure the submission 
of Virginia with the aid of an English naval expedition. 

It was during this crisis that Richard Lee was first admitted to the Coun- 
cil,® apparently by Sir William Berkeley's appointment to replace one of the 
defectors. It was also at this time that he was granted the title of Colonel,* 
presumably as a necessary consequence of his position in a period of active 
preparation for military defense. However, in view of the ease with which 
he subsequently accommodated himself to the Commonwealth, it may be 
doubted that Richard Lee ever shared Sir William Berkeley's determination 
to make a desperate armed resistance. 

Late in 1651 the English frigate Guinea entered the Chesapeake, and 
Richard Bennett and William Claiborne went on board. After some delay 
waiting for the Guinea's consort, which had been lost at sea with their col- 
league, Thomas Stegg, the surviving commissioners on January 19, 1652, 
summoned the Governor and Council of Virginia to surrender. As Virginians, 
however, they were reluctant to resort to force of arms. Instead, they tarried 
in the Bay and waged a strictly psychological warfare against the doughty 
Governor, working particularly on their late colleagues in the Council. By 
March even Sir William Berkeley could see that his position had been 
undermined and that he must capitulate.*’ 

The capitulation, dated March 12, 1652, was probably negotiated be- 
tween Richard Lee and William Claiborne. Lee’s office made him the appro- 





54Land Patent Book 2, PE. 314, 338, Book 4, pp. 274 (375); Lee of Virginia, pp. 55-56; Polly 


Cary Mason, Records of Colonial Gloucester County, Virginia (Newport News, 1946), I, 45. 
VMHB, VIII, 107. 
56He was still “Mr.” in October 1650, but was “Col.” in May 1651. Land Patent Book 2, pp. 
250, 314; Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, pp. 199, 213. 


57V MHB, XI, 32-40. 
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priate representative of the Governor and Council. Claiborne, as the pros- 
pective Secretary of State, held a corresponding position. Lee and Claiborne 
had probably been personal friends at least since the Pamunkey expedition 
of 1644. Moreover, both were one-time protégés of Sir Francis Wyatt. 
Despite their apparent opposition on this occasion, their fundamental political 
views were probably very similar. They were probably equally pleased with 
the terms which they drew up together. 

In the public treaty, to be ratified by the House of Burgesses in their 
behalf, the Virginians acknowledged due allegiance to the Commonwealth 
and obedience to the laws in force in England, on the same basis as any other 
Englishmen. It was expressly declared that they made this submission freely, 
under no coercion of arms. Well might it have been so! The remainder of 
the capitulation, negotiated by Virginians on both sides, conferred upon the 
Virginians liberties then unknown in England, liberties which their descen- 





















n- 
he dants had to fight to obtain in 1776. In a separate protocol the Governor 
a and Council were granted immunity for all past acts of opposition to the 
ve Commonwealth. Those who took an oath of allegiance might enjoy all the 
h privileges of citizenship. Those who refused were granted a year in which 
e to emigrate. 
n Richard Lee undoubtedly swore allegiance to the Commonwealth. Sir 
William Berkeley did not. He intended to join his Prince in exile, but the 
d outbreak of war with Holland prevented him from doing so. He therefore 
y remained in retirement on his estate, Greenspring, where he maintained a 






hotbed of Royalist disaffection. 

The House of Burgesses elected Richard Bennett to be the new Governor 
of Virginia, with William Claiborne as Secretary of State. Samuel Mathews 
was sent to London to secure ratification of the capitulation by the Common- 
wealth authorities and also to seek the retrocession of Maryland to Virginia. 
He remained there five years without accomplishing either purpose. The 
“Keepers of ye Liberties of England” regarded with disapproval the liberties 
which the Virginians had conferred upon themselves, but were too pre- 
occupied with home and European affairs to take definite action to restrict 
them, so that the terms of the capitulation remained in effect by default. 
As regards Maryland, the Catholic peer, Lord Baltimore, proved to have 
more influence at Cromwell’s court than had the Puritan republican from 
Virginia. Behind this paradox there may have been a Machiavellian cal- 
culation that it would never do to let the too independent Virginians, Cavalier 
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or Puritan, regain control of the entire Chesapeake Bay region, then Eng- 
land’s only lodgment between New England and the West Indies. Divide 
et impera! 


Richard Lee of Gloucester 


The lands north of the York River were reopened to settlement in Septem- 
ber 1649. Such was the influx of settlers that two years later a new county 
was established between the York and the Piankatank. It was named 
Gloucester in honor of Henry, Duke of Gloucester, the third son of the late 
King Charles. In the circumstances of 1651 the adoption of that name was 
a purposeful Royalist flourish. 

Richard Lee’s landholdings in the new county, including the grants 
which he received in 1651, amounted to 2,400 acres: 100 acres at the head 
of Tindall’s Creek; 950 acres in and near War Captain’s Neck; and 1,350 
acres near the head of Poropotank Creek. 

Richard Lee cannot have given much attention to the development of 
these holdings prior to his return from Breda in the summer of 1650. He 
then probably set his newly acquired indentured servants to work establishing 
a plantation at War Captain’s Neck. As Secretary of State, however, he 
must have been himself kept busy at Jamestown during the crisis of 1651- 
1652. It seems unlikely that he could have taken up residence in Gloucester, 
or that he would have sent his family thither until he was able to go himself. 

When Richard Lee surrendered the secretaryship to William Claiborne 
in March 1652, he was at last free to give personal attention to the develop- 
ment of his landholdings in Gloucester. His first act as a private citizen, 
however, was to take ship for London. 

In London in July 1652 Richard Lee signed as a witness three deeds 
whereby John Lee acquired an estate at Ankerwycke in Buckinghamshire.” 
This evidence of a familiar association with John Lee of Ankerwycke affords 
circumstantial corroboration of Richard Lee’s relationship to the Lees of 
Coton. To have been on familiar terms with John Lee soon after his arrival 
in England after an absence of thirteen years, Richard Lee must have known 
John intimately before going to Virginia and must have sought him out 
immediately on his return. Indeed, his presence at the signing of these 
deeds would suggest that he was then John Lee’s house guest. 

It is not apparent how long Richard Lee remained in England. He prob- 
ably returned to Virginia before the end of 1652. 





59The Society of the Lees of Virginia has presented photostatic copies of these deeds to the 
Virginia Historical Society. 
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It was probably in the spring of 1653 that Richard Lee moved his family 
from the New Poquoson to a new home in Gloucester. The plantation at 
War Captain’s Neck was presumably well advanced by that time: it was 
the lands on the Poropotank which now required his personal attention. The 
new home was therefore located at the Indian Spring, a site which the Lees 
renamed “Paradise.” After all the troubles and separations of the past ten 
years — the Massacre, the Indian war, the threat of civil war, the cares and 
distractions of high office — their wilderness retreat must have seemed like 
paradise indeed to them. 

In the spring of 1653 the Lee family included six sons: John, now eleven; 
Richard, six; Francis, four; William, two, and a twin brother whose name is 
unknown to us (he was later drowned off the coast of Accomack); and the 
infant Hancock.” During that year twin daughters were born at Paradise. 
They were named Elizabeth and Anne, presumably for their paternal grand- 
mother and their mother.” 

During 1653 Richard Lee sold his former home on the ridge of the New 
Poquoson and also 200 inland acres near War Captain’s Neck. During the 
same year he patented 300 acres on the York River side of Tindall’s Neck 
and another 300 acres on the south side of the Rappahannock at the head 
of the south branch of Matchepungo (now Whiting) Creek.” 

Of more interest than Richard Lee’s land transactions of 1653 is the “store” 
which he established on Poropotank Creek some two miles south of his 
home at Paradise. (It stood approximately at the bridge where Route 14 
now crosses the Poropotank — in Richard Lee’s day the Mattapony Path 
crossed at a point some two miles further up the Creek.) Not until 1656 
did Lee patent the five-acre tract on which this store stood, but by then it 
was in full operation. The “store” was actually a commercial warehouse, 





60Hancock, the seventh son, is known to have been fifty-six in May 1709; he was probably born 
in the late summer or early fall of 1652. One older brother was seihdllby already dead (see footnote 
50). John Gibbon’s Notes (photostatic copy, Virginia Historical Society) state that William and 
Hancock were twins and that William was , Bem. | but Gibbon admits that his recollection might 
be faulty in this particular. William definitely did not drown. The preferment of William over 
Hancock in their father’s will suggests that they were not twins and that William’s unknown twin 
was the boy who drowned. 

61Both Elizabeth and Anne must have been born between Hancock’s birth (about ys 
1652) and their mother’s departure for England in February 1654. They are therefore likely to 
have been twins. 

621 and Patent Book 3, pp. 7, 15, 27, 93; Nugent Cavaliers and Pioneers, pp. 137, 141, 230, 235, 
241, 258, 288, 332; Lee of Virginia, p. 56. The 300 acres in Tindall’s Neck adjoined the estate of 
Richard Jones. Many students have om misled by the assumption that this Jones tract must have 
been on the modern Jones Creek. Actually it was on the east side of Timberneck Creek. Mason, 
Records of Colonial Gloucester County, I, 11, 62. 

Land Patent Book 4, p. 47; Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 330; Lee of Virginia, p. 57. 
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the site of a considerable export-import business. It shows that Richard Lee 
was not only shipping his own tobacco and importing supplies for his own 
plantations, but was also offering plantation supplies to his neighbors in 
exchange for their tobacco. 

Another circumstance is notable in this connection. In 1642 and again in 
1646 Richard Lee had purchased the headrights by means of which he ac- 
quired land grants. In 1651 he had used headrights of his own, but these 
were evidently acquired through his extraordinary voyage to Breda in a 
chartered vessel. From 1653 onwards he regularly patented new lands with 
his own headrights. The inference is that from 1652 onwards Richard Lee 
was owner, or part owner, of a ship trading between England and Virginia. 
As a shipowner he could assure himself of ample cargo space, protect himself 
against exorbitant freight rates, procure for himself adequate numbers of 
indentured servants, and acquire the headrights necessary for a steady expan- 
sion of his landholdings. 

Richard Lee of Gloucester, then, had turned from a career in public 
office to become a merchant and shipowner as well as a great landholder and 
planter. There can be no doubt that this metamorphosis was effected during 
his visit to London in 1652. 

Richard Lee’s affairs did not permit him to remain quietly at Paradise. In 
February 1654 he again sailed for London, leaving one John Woodward 
in charge of his interests in Virginia. He evidently anticipated a lengthy 
stay in England, for he took with him his wife and the family silver. All the 
children, however, were left at home in Virginia. 

Richard Lee went to London as a lobbyist for the tobacco planters of 
Virginia. The Navigation Act of 1651, requiring that all colonial tobacco 
be shipped to England in English ships, had cut off Virginia’s profitable 
trade with the Dutch and had put the colonial planter at the mercy of English 
shipowners and merchants. The result was increasing freight rates, declining 
prices for tobacco in England, and a general depression of the colonial 
economy. To make matters worse, tobacco was being increasingly cultivated 
in southwestern England. This English-grown tobacco, free of freight charges 
and customs duties, could readily undersell the colonial product in the 
English market. The Virginians sought relief by petitioning for a prohibition 
of tobacco planting in England. 





In September 1655 Lee had been in England “about a year and a half.” Lee of Virginia, p. 61. 
On his return to Virginia he claimed headrights for his own third and his wife’s second adventure, 
but none in the name of any of their children. Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, pp. 343-344- 
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It may be doubted that the prospective ruin of Virginia would have elicited 
much consideration in Whitehall, but the planters could show that, if English 
tobacco were permitted to drive Virginian from the market, two important 
English interests would suffer: English merchants trading to Virginia would 
lose their business in that quarter, and the customs revenues would be 
seriously reduced. It was probably concern for the customs revenue that 
persuaded the Lord Protector in the spring of 1654 to prohibit the planting 
of tobacco in England. His decree was generally obeyed, except in the 
vicinity of Cheltenham and Winchcombe in Gloucestershire. 

On April 27, 1655, Richard Lee and five other “Merchants & Traders to 
Virginia” humbly represented that, as a result of the impunity enjoyed by 
the “Rebellious Crew” of Cheltenham and Winchcombe in 1654, many 
thousands of acres of tobacco were again being planted in southwestern Eng- 
land. They prayed that the Lord Protector would cause his previous order 
to be duly enforced.® 

It is of interest that in this petition Richard Lee presented himself, not as 
a Virginia planter, but as an English merchant trading to Virginia. No 
doubt it was necessary to assume the latter character in order to obtain con- 
sideration. The facts were not seriously stretched, however, for by this time 
Richard Lee was indeed a considerable merchant in the Virginia trade. 
Nevertheless, he remained primarily a Virginian, as he himself soon had 
occasion to testify. 

On September 11, 1655, Richard and Anne Lee were going aboard the 
good ship Anthony at Gravesend, bound for Virginia, when customs officers, 
charging a violation of the laws forbidding the exportation of precious metals, 
seized a trunk containing 200 ounces of their silver. Lee went ashore and 
made affidavit before the Mayor of Gravesend that he was a resident of 
Virginia, that all of the silver was marked with his arms and intended for 
his personal use, and that most of it he had possessed for years in Virginia 
before bringing it into England in 1654. This affidavit was drawn up by the 
Mayor's clerk. Richard Lee, using a strange quill pen, made a mess of his 
signature. The big, black blots which he left on the page probably expressed 
his outraged feelings. 

The Anthony sailed away with Richard and Anne Lee, and it devolved 
upon John Jeffreys, a London merchant, to petition for the recovery of the 
Lee family silver. After reciting the facts of the case, Jeffreys declared that 

6Public Record Office, Colonial Office, General Series (C.O. 1), vol. 12, £. 43. The Society of 
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Colonel Lee had ever been “faithful and useful to this Commonwealth.” 
This statement, as reported by Sainsbury, has long been a stumbling block 
for those who preferred to think of Richard Lee as an irreconcilable Royalist.” 
The full text, however, shows that “this Commonwealth” cannot be in- 
terpreted as an exclusive reference to the Cromwell regime, for Jeffreys 
said that Lee had been faithful and useful “both before his settlement in 
Virginia [in 1640] and ever since.” Jeffreys may have intended some 
reference to Lee’s Parliamentary political associations before going overseas 
and to his part in the capitulation of Virginia, but it is likely that he had 
nothing more in mind than the recovery of the silver. His statement was 
phrased to produce a favorable impression on the Commonwealth authorities, 
particularly to assure them that Colonel Lee had not emigrated to Virginia 
after fighting on the Royalist side in the Civil War. It was no misrepresenta- 
tion insofar as it implied that Lee had been and would be loyal to whatever 
de facto authority there might be in England. 

On the basis of Lee’s affidavit and Jeffreys’ petition the Commissioners of 
the Customs did release the Lee family silver.* This silver can be traced in 
wills and inventories to 1715. It was probably lost in the fire which destroyed 
the Lee home at Machodoc in 1729. 


Richard Lee of Northumberland 


Although there had been an active Indian trade on the Potomac and 
Rappahannock rivers from the earliest times, the first settlers in the Northern 
Neck were fugitives driven from Kent Island by the Maryland authorities. 
Such a group was seated near the Indian town of Chicacoan (near Walnut 
Point) in 1639. During the Indian war of 1644-1646 the Northern Neck 
remained at peace, a condition attractive to settlers from the lower parts of 
Virginia. In 1647, indeed, the Virginia Assembly ordered the evacuation of 
these “remote and straying plantations,” as being weak, disorderly, and pro- 
vocative to the Indians, but this order was ignored and in 1648 the area 
was formally organized by the Assembly as the county of Northumberland.” 





Public Record Office, Colonial Office, General Series (C.O. 1), vol. 12, Pi 499-501. The Lee 
ff. 


ne has presented photostatic copies of Richard Lee’s affidavit and John 
Vieginie Historical Society. 
6’Lee of Virginia, p. 61, quoting W. Noél Sainsbury, ed., Calendar of State Papers, Colonial 
Series, 1574-1660 (London, 1860), p. 430. 
68Public Record Office, Colonial ce, General Series (C.O. 1), vol. 12, p. 502. 
Hale, Virginia Venturer, p. 237. 
7V MHB, XXIII, 249-250; Tnies I, 352. 
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In 1651 Lancaster County was formed embracing both shores of the 
Rappahannock. The Piankatank River was its boundary with Gloucester on 
the south. That with Northumberland was a line through the forest generally 
along the ridge of the Northern Neck. Northumberland still included the 
entire watershed of the Potomac in Virginia. In 1653, however, its western 
boundary was set at the Machodoc River and its territory to the westward 
became the county of Westmoreland. 

Richard Lee’s earliest interest in the Northern Neck was probably in the 
Indian trade: it was the only area in which he could trade during the Indian 
war of 1644-1646. At some time prior to 1650 he acquired from local Indians 
title of sorts to certain lands on Dividing Creek and on the Machodoc River.” 
He neglected to patent any of these lands until 1657. Even then his patents 
did not cover all his holdings by Indian title, for when the Assembly in 
1658 authorized the governor to grant lands to be ceded by the Wicomico 
Indians, it expressly reserved the prior rights of Colonel Richard Lee.” 

In 1651 Richard Lee did patent 800 acres on Dividing Creek adjoniing 
the land which he already held there by Indian title.” When the boundary 
was drawn between Northumberland and Lancaster counties, it was turned 
out of its natural course in order to put these Lee holdings in Northumber- 
land rather than in Lancaster. (It may also be noted that the division be- 
tween Northumberland and Westmoreland in 1653 was made in such a 
way as to leave Richard Lee’s Machodoc landholdings in Northumberland. )”* 

It is commonly supposed that Richard Lee established his residence on 
Dividing Creek in 1651. That idea was derived from the date of his first 
patent for land there and from the fact that a Mr. Lee was Burgess from 
Northumberland in 1651. The date of Richard Lee’s patent of 1651 is with- 
out significance, however, for he already held lands on the creek at that 
date and, when he eventually settled there, he built his home on this earlier 
holding. Likewise, the Mr. Lee who represented Northumberland in 1651 
was probably Hugh Lee, a landholder in the county since before 1650. In 
1651 Richard Lee was calling himself “Colonel” rather than “Mister,” and 
was a member of the Council rather than of the Burgesses. Finally, it is 





71Lewis Burwell’s patent of 1650 for lands on the Machodoc refers to Richard Lee as an adjoin- 
ing landholder. Lee’s patent of 1651 for lands on Dividing Creek refers to adjoining lands already 
held by him. Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, pp. 199, 390; Lee of Virginia, pp. 55-56. 

72Hening, I, 515. 

73Land Patent Book 4, p. 375; Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, pp. 390; Lee of Virginia, pp. 
55-56. 

74These Machodoc lands are now in Westmoreland, the boundary having been moved eastward 
in 1664. 
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inconceivable that Richard Lee, as Secretary of State, could have established 
his residence at a place four day’s journey away from Jamestown in the 
circumstances of 1651. 

Reasons have already been given for believing that Richard Lee did 
not move his family from the New Poquoson to Paradise until the spring of 
1653. Presumably he was living at Paradise when he established his “store” 
on Poropotank Creek. He can hardly have moved to Dividing Creek until 
his return from London in the autumn of 1655. He probably did move 
thither soon thereafter. Charles, the tenth and last child of Richard and 
Anne Lee, was born at Dividing Creek on May 21, 1656.” 

It is remarkable that Richard Lee should have moved away from Paradise 
only three years after establishing his home there. (He had actually been in 
residence at Paradise for only a year, the remainder of the interval having 
been spent in London.) The most likely explanation would seem to be that 
by 1656 his two plantations and his “store” in Gloucester were in effective 
operation and that he wished to give personal supervision to the similar 
development of his landholdings in Northumberland. 

Richard Lee’s home on Dividing Creek was built on the unpatented tract 
which he had held there since before 1651. It never had any other name 
than that of the creek. The tract, however, was subsequently known by the 
name of Cobbs Hall, a house built a half-mile east of the site of the Emi- 
grant’s home by Charles Lee, his grandson, about 1720.” Thus it is in a 
sense true, but imprecise and anachronistic, to say that Richard Lee lived at 
Cobbs Hall. 

In March 1657 Richard Lee finally patented the 600-acre tract on which 
his new home stood. On the same day Miles Dixon (to whom Lee had 
assigned a portion of the Paradise grant in 1642) used headrights assigned to 
him by Lee to patent 500 acres adjoining Lee’s Dividing Creek grant of 
1651. On the same day also Hugh Wilson used headrights assigned to him 
by Lee to patent the 500 acres next below Dixon’s grant.” It is evident that 
these three men — Lee and Dixon, merchants, and Wilson, master mariner — 
were acting in concert. They had probably been associated in trade for many 
years, and they appear to have made a joint settlement on Dividing Creek 
in 1656. 

73The Cobbs Hall Bible record states that Charles Lee was born at Cobbs Hall on May 21, 1655. 
This entry was not a quotation, as was the first entry in the record. “Cobbs Hall” a to be a 
substitution of the later name of the place for the less distinctive “Dividing Creek”; “1655” must be 
an error in transcription, for Charles's mother was in London on May 21, 1655. 

Cazenove Lee, Lee Magazine, V, 41. 


77Land Patent Book 4, pp. 123-124; Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, pp. 343-344; Lee of 
Virginia, p. 57. 
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Richard Lee’s two patents on Dividing Creek amounted to 1,400 acres. 
He later extended his holdings northward to include an additional 500 acres 
patented by George Colclough in 1651 and escheated at Colclough’s death 
without heirs in 1659.” With this addition, Lee’s holdings and those of 
Dixon and Wilson included the entire western shore of Dividing Creek from 
its head to Chesapeake Bay. 

In October 1657 Richard Lee also patented 1,000 acres on the Machodoc 
River which he had held without benefit of patent since 1650. In 1658 he 
repatented this tract as 2,000 acres, and in 1664 it was again repatented 
as 2,600. (The village of Hague now stands at the approximate center of 
this holding. )” 

On moving to Dividing Creek Richard Lee not only consolidated his land- 
holdings in Northumberland, but also disposed of certain lands south of the 
Rappahannock. It was probably at this time that he sold his holdings in 
Tindall’s Neck (100 acres purchased in 1646 and 300 acres patented in 
1653). In March 1657 he conveyed to Miles Dixon the 300 acres at the 
head of Matchepungo Creek which he had patented in 1653 and 50 adjoin- 
ing acres deeded to him in 1656. He abandoned 850 acres on Piankatank 
Swamp (Dragon Run) patented for him by John Woodward in 1655 and 
repatented in 1656.” In February 1658 he assigned to one Robert Lee 200 
acres on the Dogwood Spring Branch (near War Captain’s Neck) which 
Woodward had patented for him in 1655. This tract, which can be identified 
with Valley Front, was repatented as 542 acres by Robert Lee in 1662 and 
as 692 acres by Robert Porteus in 1704." 

It has been suggested that this Robert Lee was Richard Lee’s older brother, 
with whom he had sailed to Barbados in 1635." In point of age he must have 
been a nephew, if indeed he was any kin at all. His widow married a neigh- 
bor, Edward Porteus. Robert Porteus, born in 1679, was their son, and 
indirectly, Robert Lee’s heir. 





78No patent for this land could be found, even in 1710, when Richard Lee II proved that his 
father had held it and perfected his own title by obtaining a patent for it. Lee of Virginia, p. 72; 
Lee Magazine, V, 40. 

79Land Patent Book 4, pp. 139, 372, Book 5, p. 448; Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, pp. 346, 
390, 522; Lee of Virginia, pp. 58-59; David W. Eaton, Historical Atlas of Westmore ounty 
(Richmond, 1942), pp. 70-72. 

80Land Patent Book 5, p. 177; Lee of Virginia, pp. 56-57. 

81Land Patent Book 3, p. 337, Book 5, p. 333, Book 9, p. 603; Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, 
pp: 306, 502; Mason, Records of Colonial Gloucester County, I, 45, 46, 59. 

82Armes, Stratford Hall, pp. 4, 7. 

83Lee Magazine, I, 108. Hebert Porteus has acquired some latter day fame as an American ances- 
tor of Queen Elizabeth II. 
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By these transactions Richard Lee consolidated his landholdings into four 
important plantations — 750 acres at War Captain’s Neck, 1,350 acres 
at Paradise, 1,900 acres on Dividing Creek, and 2,600 acres on the Machodoc 
River. He had also his “store” on Poropotank Creek and perhaps other 
centers of plantation trade, and he was still engaged in the Indian trade on 
the Pamunkey and Potomac rivers. 


Richard Lee of London 


In the late spring of 1658 Richard Lee sailed once more for London, 
accompanied by his son John, now about sixteen. John Lee entered Queen's 
College, Oxford, on July 2 of that year.™ 

Another aspect of Richard Lee’s business in England is revealed by the 
petition which he and eight other “Merchants & Traders to Virginia” signed 
on August 3, 1658.8 As in 1655, the subject was the planting of tobacco in 
England. It appears that “divers persons [had], in a hostill manner, re- 
beliously opposed ye operation of ye Lawes & Orders” for the suppression of 
that practice. The petitioners prayed for the instant and effectual enforce- 
ment of these “Lawes & Orders.” 

One should not infer too much from this second appearance of Richard 
Lee as an English merchant trading to Virginia. Another signer of this 
petition was Edward Digges, a Virginian who had served as the elected 
governor of the colony, 1655-1656. 

Other evidence, however, introduces a new note. In November 1658 
and in March 1659 Richard Lee purchased certain properties at Stratford 
Langton, a village in the parish of West Ham and county of Essex, about 
five miles northeast of the center of London. At that time Stratford was 
becoming a fashionable residential suburb. (Today it is a depressingly urban 
working-class district.) The record of these transactions describes the pur- 
chaser as “Richard Lee of London.”™ 

Richard Lee’s estate at Stratford Langton consisted of “lease land, free 
land and copyhold land, and houses.”®” William Lee stated in 1771 that it had 

Lee of Virginia, p. 66. 


Public Record Office, Colonial Office, General Series (C.O. 1), vol. 13, f. 48. The Lee Society 

has presented a photostatic copy of this petition to the Virginia Historical Society. 
ublic Record Office, Chinenty Close Rolls, C. 54/4015-4016. There is no doubt that this 

“Richard Lee of London” was the Emigrant. He was identically described in a deed of sale given 

his heirs, their description of him in such terms evidently corresponding with that in his deed 

purchase. Essex County Record Office, D/DC, 23/350, Sept. 16, 1678. It should be noted, 
however, that “of Shropshire” or “of Virginia” would have had no relevance to the purchase of 
London suburban real estate. 

87It was so described in his will. Lee of Virginia, p. 62. 
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produced an income of about £850 a year, a handsome sum indeed in Richard 
Lee’s time.* The negative result of a thorough search of pertinent records 
establishes a presumption that none of this property came to Richard Lee 
by inheritance. No record of his leaseholds could be expected to survive to 
this day; identification of his copyholds must await the rediscovery of missing 
West Ham Manor Rolls. Even the discoverable records of his freeholds — 
two deeds of purchase in 1658 and 1659 and a deed of sale in 1678 — mani- 
festly do not cover the entire estate in that category. They refer to eleven 
messuages (houses and gardens), including an inn, and to five small tracts 
of land. In particular, they do not account for Richard Lee’s own residence 
at Stratford. Its size is indicated by the fact that in the hearth tax return for 
1662 he was assessed for nine hearths. On the basis of that return his house 
was eighth in size in Stratford Ward. (Sir William Humble was assessed for 
fifteen hearths, most of the householders for less than five.) 

Such evidence as there is strongly suggests that Richard Lee’s interest in 
Stratford Langton originated in 1658. We know further that in August 1659 
he embarked for Virginia with the firm intention of putting his affairs there 
in charge of a steward (John Gibbon) and moving his family to Stratford.” 
What were the motives which underlay this radical decision? Gibbon says 
simply that “hee was willing to end his days in England.” After all, England 
was “home” to Richard Lee and all other Virginians of his generation. But 
perhaps there were more particular considerations. 

Let us first consider the political circumstances. Oliver Cromwell had 
been three months dead and buried when Richard Lee made his earliest 
recorded purchase of property at Stratford Langton. Richard Cromwell was 
deposed three months before Lee embarked for Virginia. This coup was the 
work of die-hard republicans antagonized by the quasi-royal pretensions of 
the house of Cromwell, but during the summer of 1659 Royalist hopes were 
high for an early restoration of the house of Stuart, and it was in this 
atmosphere that Richard Lee developed his plans. A restoration would 
presumably restore Richard Lee to a position of political prominence in 
Virginia. It offered no prospect of preferment in England. Yet Richard 
Lee resolved to move to England. He may have foreseen that there would 
be occasion to press a new government for greater consideration for colonial 
plantation interests — e.g., for revocation of the Navigation Act. Except for 





88Lee of Virginia, p. 246. 
89Essex County Record Office. 
Lee of Virginia, p. 60; John Gibbon’s Notes, photostatic copy, Virginia Historical Society. 
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that, the prospect of a restoration would seem to have had no bearing on 
his decision. 

A more personal consideration was that, although Richard Lee was a 
great planter in Virginia, he had also become a considerable trader to Virginia. 
Since leaving public office in 1652, he had actually spent some thirty-six 
months in England as against only forty-six in Virginia. It was only natural 
that he should wish to establish a proper home in or near London. 

Another consideration with Richard Lee must have been the education of 
his children. He was now a wealthy man, ambitious for them as well as for 
himself and well able to provide for them. John was already a student at 
Oxford; the others were growing up. At the edge of the wilderness in 
Northumberland, among Indians and indentured servants, there was a want 
not only of schools, but even of polite society. In England they could be 
brought up as proper ladies and gentlemen, which would be to their ad- 
vantage even if (as he probably intended all along) they should eventually 
return to Virginia. 

Whatever Richard Lee’s motives, he was not making a choice between 
mutually exclusive alternatives. Residing in Virginia, he had been a con- 
siderable trader in London. Residing near London, he would maintain and 
even expand his interests in Virginia. It was simply that a time had come 
when it was more convenient for him to conduct his trans-Atlantic operations 
from London. 

The man whom Richard Lee selected to be his resident manager in Vir- 
ginia was John Gibbon (an uncle of the historian). Gibbon was thirty years 
old in 1659. He was a graduate of Cambridge, experienced as a soldier and 
traveler, and had served in the household of Thomas, Lord Coventry. Among 
the inducements which persuaded him to emigrate to Virginia were promises 
of 1,000 acres and of the hand of one of Colonel Lee’s daughters (then six 
years old).™ 

The success of the Royalist uprising of August 1659 was seriously in 
doubt when Richard Lee and John Gibbon embarked in the good ship 
Charles, lying in the Downs, on the nineteenth of that month. They tarried 
in the Channel, putting in from port to port along the south coast of England, 
until at Plymouth on August 27 they learned of Sir George Booth’s utter 
defeat. Thereupon they went ashore at Plymouth, where they remained for 
forty days. When the Charles finally put to sea, on October 7, the Common- 





— XXIII, 312; Lee of Virginia, p. 60; Gibbon’s Notes, photostatic copy. Virginia Histori- 
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wealth of England seemed as securely established as ever. Once at sea, the 
Charles made the Atlantic crossing in twenty-four days, entering the Virginia 
Capes on October 31. 'Two days later the voyagers landed at Dividing Creek.” 

John Gibbon was fascinated by the Virginia Indians, especially by Indian 
royalty. The future Bluemantle Pursuivant witnessed an Indian war dance 
and saw in the war paint and decorated shields a primitive heraldry.” He 
proudly noted that in Virginia he had met not only the Kings of Wicomico, 
Chicacoan, and Chiskiack, but also the Queen of Pamunkey, widow of the 
famous Totopotomoy.* The King of Wicomico was a near neighbor of the 
Lees in Northumberland; the King of Chicacoan had come to visit them at 
Dividing Creek. The King of Chiskiack lived near Paradise. The Queen of 
Pamunkey, however, lived near no Lee plantation. John Gibbon is likely 
to have met her only in the course of an initiation into the Indian trade on 
the Pamunkey River. It is well to remember that even as late as 1660 the 
Indians were still a conspicuous feature of the Tidewater scene. 


In January 1660 Samuel Mathews, the third elected Governor of Virginia 
under the Commonwealth regime, died in office. The Commonwealth of 
England was by then sinking into an anarchy of contending factions. The 
House of Burgesses, reading the signs of the times, chose none other than 
Sir William Berkeley to be Mathews’ successor. Sir William made a great 
display of conscientious scruple about accepting office by republican election 
rather than royal appointment, but he did accept. William Claiborne con- 
tinued as Secretary of State. The collaboration of those old antagonists, 
incongruous as it might seem in remembrance of 1652, was quite in keeping 
with Berkeley's conciliatory policy of 1642 and 1650. Richard Lee’s political 
ambitions were probably satisfied by his election to the Council.” He might 
expect to be in Virginia frequently enough to accept that office, but any 
more responsible position would have frustrated his intention to spend most 
of his time in England. 





%2Gibbon’s Notes, photostatic copy, Virginia Historical Society. 

%VMHB, XXIII, 312. 

%Gibbon’s Notes, photostatic copy, Virginia Historical Society. Totopotomoy, the last successor 
of Powhatan as paramount chief of the Tidewater Indians, was killed at the battle of Bloody Run 
(at the site of Richmond) in 1656, fighting as an ally of the English against the intruding 
Rickahockians. 

%His participation in the Quarter Court held in October 1660 (VMHB, XII, 205) shows that 
he was again serving on the Council, which must have been by election in 1660 rather than by 
virtue of his former appointment. 
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Richard Lee’s continuing interest in Virginia real estate is evidenced by a 
new patent for 4,000 acres which he took out in November 1660.” These 
lands were in three separate tracts on the Potomac. The first, 1,000 acres, 
cannot now be precisely located. The other two were on “the Petomack 
ffreshes above Piscataway.” One tract, 1,000 acres, was the site of Mount 
Vernon. The other, 2,000 acres, was on the south shore of Hunting Creek, 
opposite the site of Alexandria.” 

Richard Lee’s venture into the “ffreshes above Piscataway” was highly 

culative. Virginians had been in contact with the Piscataways since 1608, 
but had found them a fiercer tribe than the Indians to the southward. The 
first patents in the area had been taken out in 1657 and were now deserted. 
It remained to be seen whether Richard Lee could make a successful settle- 
ment where others had failed. 

A point of special interest in relation to Lee’s patent of 1660 is the source 
of his headrights. Until 1655 the names at the foot of Richard Lee's patents 
had always been English. These English men and women, or most of them, 
had been bound to serve him for a term of four or five years, but they had 
accepted that obligation voluntarily in order to get passage to America, to 
begin a new life in a New World. In 1655 and 1656 the names had been 
distinctly Irish. These immigrants are unlikely to have come voluntarily: 
their transportation to Virginia was a consequence of Oliver Cromwell’s 
conquest of Ireland. In 1660 Richard Lee claimed his 4,000 acres by virtue 
of headrights for eighty nameless Negroes. 

Richard Lee was not the first man to bring an African into Virginia, but 
he was perhaps the first to bring in as many as eighty. In his early resort 
to Negro slavery on a large scale he showed shrewd economic sense. It was 
by the substitution of African slaves for English indentured servants that 
Virginia planters cut their costs of production, overcame the depressing 
effects of the Navigation Act, and achieved the prosperity which they enjoyed 
in the first half of the eighteenth century. But the baronial mansions which 
later rose along the Virginia rivers were not the only result of this transition. 
Apart from any question of injustice to the Negroes, it marked the end of 
the purely English and rather democratic Virginia which had been the 





%Land Patent Book 4, p. 447; Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 404; Lee of Virginia, p. 58. 
This patent was already badly mutilated when copied into the Land Book: its date appears there as 
November 26, 166-. That the year was 1660 may be deduced from the facts that a related grant 
to Peter Jennings was dated in 1660, that the grantor in both cases was Sir William Berkeley, and 
that Lee’s patent was renewed verbatim in 1663 —i.e., Lee’s patent was granted by Sir William 
Berkeley as elected Governor of Virginia and was subsequently renewed to give it royal authority. 

97Fairfax Harrison, Landmarks of Old Prince William (Richmond, ret 57-62. 
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dream of Sir Edwin Sandys and Sir Francis Wyatt, a Virginia in which even 
an indentured servant might become a freeholder. Negro slavery offered a 
solution only to those able to operate on a grand scale. It tended to depress 
the condition of the smallholder and to deter further English immigration. 

Richard Lee must be judged, however, in terms of his own age. There was 
not much difference between the transportation of an unwilling captive from 
Ireland and that of another from Africa, except the fact that the African 
could be held for life and his progeny after him. In resorting to Negro 
slavery Richard Lee shrewdly solved his immediate economic problem. He 
could not have foreseen the consequences which in 1759 caused his great- 
grandson, Richard Henry Lee, to make an impassioned plea to the House of 
Burgesses for abolition of the slave trade.* He could not have foreseen the 
tragedy of his most famous descendant, Robert Edward Lee. 

In October 1659 young John Lee at Oxford contracted a dangerous disease, 
supposedly smallpox. In consequence his tutor, Joseph Williamson, received 
sundry letters from parents anxious concerning the health of the college and 
from John Currer as Richard Lee’s agent. When King Charles returned to 
his throne he summoned Williamson into his service. So it came to pass that 
these private letters concerning John Lee’s illness were accidentally preserved 
among certain state papers.” 

From these letters three points of interest emerge. John Lee of London and 
Ankerwycke was regarded as young John Lee’s next of kin in England. John 
Jeffreys was still Richard Lee’s commercial representative in London. (John 
Currer was apparently connected with Jeffreys’ firm.) In January 1660 
John Currer anticipated Richard Lee’s early return to England. 


The Restoration 


On May 8, 1660, Charles II was proclaimed King in England; on May 26 
he landed at Dover. Meanwhile Richard Lee lingered in Virginia, instruct- 
ing John Gibbon in his duties as manager, resuming his seat in the Council, 
patenting new lands on the upper Potomac. The news was late in reaching 
him, but he might have anticipated it. His prolonged delay tends to show 
that it had not been part of his design to be in London when King Charles 
came into his own. 

Eventually Richard Lee had “newes from Newe England of ye Kings 
Restauration” and hastened to return to London. Only then did he learn, 





%Lee of Virginia, p. 174; Hendrick, The Lees of Virginia, pp. 101-105. 
Forrest, Lee Magazine, VIII, 9-10. 
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to his probable dismay, that John Gibbon wanted to return to England too 
in these exciting circumstances. It was not until February 1661 that Lee 
was able to complete the new arrangements required for the management of 
his affairs in Virginia and to embark his family. They had a slow voyage, for 
they cleared the Virginia Capes on February 5, but did not land at Margate 
until March 22.” 

On June 5, 1661, Charles Lee, then five years old, was christened at 
Stratford.’"' The Lee family was at last established in its English home. 

On learning of “ye Kings Restauration” Sir William Berkeley, already 
governor by election, continued in office under his royal commission of 
1650. William Claiborne retired as Secretary of State and was replaced by 
Thomas Ludwell. There were no retributions: the Commonwealth party in 
Virginia had treated the Royalists with too much consideration for that to 
be proposed. On April 30, 1661, Sir William Berkeley himself sailed for 
England to present his own claims for royal favor and to speak for the com- 
mon interests of all Virginians, for repeal of the Navigation Act and for 
suppression of tobacco planting in England. 

During Sir William Berkeley's prolonged stay in London, he, Richard 
Lee, and Anne Lee all had their portraits painted by Sir Peter Lely.” The 
artist, in his portrait of Richard Lee, depicted a prosperous and self-confident 
London merchant and councilor of state. He caught something of the 
determination which had enabled Lee to reach that eminence from his 
beginnings as a poor relation in Shropshire. One must look twice, however, 
to see the man who discovered the Indian Spring near the head of Poropotank 
in the days before the Massacre, the recent intruder upon the lands of the 
dreaded Emperor of Piscataway. 

A document of this period provides the earliest evidence of Richard Lee's 
association with Sir Henry Chicheley, afterwards a close friend of the Lee 
family."° In September 1661 Chicheley, Lee, and others petitioned the 
Treasury for release of a quantity of malt seized by the Customs on board the 
ship Susan for lack of an export license. The petitioners declared that this 
~ 100Lee of Virginia, p. 60; Gibbon’s Notes, photostatic copy, Virginia Historical Society. Gibbon 
ever afterward his decision to leave Virginia. 

101West Ham Parish Register, West Ham Public Library. The delay in Charles Lee’s christening 
is attributable to the disorganized state of the Church in remote Northumberland during the 
Commonwealth period. 

l0gir Henry fought for the King during the Civil War and in 1650 emigrated to Virgin 
where he munted Oo widow of Ralph Weimer — settled in ohiet i now Baiaiicens Goan. 
He was in England in 1660, however, for he was —— gentlemen who sailed with Admiral 


Montagu in the Royal Charles (ex-Naseby!) to bring les II home from exile. He was after- 
wards Bueuty Governor of Virginia, 1678-1682. 
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malt was for use on their own plantations, not for sale, and that Sir William 
Berkeley would testify that such shipments had long been permitted without 
specific license. The Lord Treasurer promptly ordered release of the malt 
upon payment of customs duties and reasonable satisfaction to the customs 
officers concerned." 

Sir William Berkeley, Sir Henry Chicheley, Edward Digges, Richard 
Lee — every prominent Virginian in London at that time — must have plead 
with the new regime for repeal of the Navigation Act, which the Convention 
Parliament had reénacted in 1660. Failing in that, they sought by other 
means to reduce the glut of tobacco in the English market. Their petition for 
an Order in Council forbidding the planting of any tobacco in Virginia and 
Maryland during 1663 was summarily rejected — a cessation of shipments 
from the Chesapeake would have had disastrous effect on the royal revenue, 
which then derived as much as £100,000 a year from customs duties on 
colonial tobacco. However, despite a stern injunction never again to present 
such a proposal, they did succeed in obtaining authorization for a conference 
between Virginia and Maryland regarding joint measures to curtail the 1663 
tobacco crop.” To supplement this concession, Berkeley, Chicheley, Digges, 
Lee, and others on August 26, 1662, submitted the familiar petition for 
stricter enforcement of the law against tobacco planting in England. 

By October 7, 1662, Sir William Berkeley had sailed for Virginia, and 
Richard Lee was preparing to follow him. On that date Lee addressed a note 
to an “Honored ffriend” regarding “the busines of Virginia.” This note is 
very inexplicit and obscure. It is evident, however, that Richard Lee relied 
upon his “Honored ffriend” to obtain the King’s signature on a letter very 
necessary to him in his “goeing over.” For prompt service in this respect Lee 
offered “ten peeces” in addition to inducements previously given or offered.’” 

It is impossible to say what purpose the desired letter was intended to serve. 
Perhaps with special pleading, Richard Lee insisted that it could clash with 
no interest, that the King and Council could have no objection to it, and 
that he had seen several of the same sort from King Charles I. His offer of 





104Public Record Office, Treasury Papers, 51/9, 91, 104. It is of interest that the Earl of 
Southampton deemed Sir Henry Chicheley and Colonel Richard Lee equally worthy of mention by 
name in his warrant, which did not name the other petitioners. Lee owned a one-eighth share in 
the Susan. Presumably the other petitioners were also shareholders in that vessel. 

105Philip Alexander Bruce, Economic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century (New 
York, 1896), I, 389-390. 

106V MHB, XVIII, 409. They also asked for a prohibition against further shipment of tobacco 
from the Chesapeake colonies until May 1663. 

107Public Record Office, Colonial ce, General Series (C.O. 1), vol. 16, f. 233. The Lee 
Society has presented a photostatic copy of this note to the Virginia Historical Society. 
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“ten peeces” was not exactly a bribe. It was rather a tip to ensure prompt 
service. That was the custom of the time — Richard Lee himself must have 
received such inducements as Secretary of State. Indeed, the practice is not 
unheard of today, though greater indirection is usually observed in it. 

Richard Lee was in Virginia on March 28, 1663, when he signed the 
remonstrance of the Governor and Council against the King’s grant of the 
Northern Neck to certain favorites. This grant, originally made in 1649 
when the King was a refugee in France, had been a dead letter throughout 
the Commonwealth period. Its revival was signalized by instructions from 
the King to the Governor and Council dated December 5, 1662. The Vir- 
ginians, who had objected violently to the grant of unsettled lands within 
their bounds to Lord Baltimore in 1632, were even more incensed by this 
grant of settled territory which jeopardized all land titles in the Northern 
Neck. 

Richard Lee’s signature on the remonstrance came next after those of the 
three principal colonial officials: the Governor (Sir William Berkeley), the 
Deputy Governor (Francis Moryson), and the Secretary (Thomas Lud- 
well." This position may have been his in tacit recognition of his standing 
as the principal private citizen in Virginia. Certainly he was the signer most 
seriously threatened by the Northern Neck grant. 

Richard Lee’s purchase of certain lands in Maryland may have occurred 
at this time when Northern Neck lands were a doubtful investment and 
when he was brought into contact with Marylanders through negotiations 
regarding the curtailment of tobacco planting. His acquisitions included a 
large tract at Cedar Point (at the Maryland end of the Potomac River Bridge) 
which was known for a hundred years thereafter as “Lee’s Purchase,” and 
three islands in Chesapeake Bay (presumably among the islands enclos- 
ing Tangier Sound)."” What use he had for three islands in the Bay is not 
apparent, unless he was exploiting the Chesapeake fisheries to feed the multi- 
tude of servants on his several plantations. 

The conference with Maryland regarding the curtailment of tobacco 
planting was held at Machodoc on May 12, 1663, with Richard Lee at the 
head of the Virginia delegation. The conferees agreed that both colonies 
should prohibit the planting of any tobacco after the twentieth of June each 





108] ee of Virginia, p. 59. 
109Richard Lee devised these properties in his will. The order in which he referred to them there 
indicates that they were his most recent acquisitions. 
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year. This agreement was promptly ratified by Virginia, but the Maryland 
Assembly refused to give its consent.’ 

After this frustration Richard Lee set sail once more for England. His 
pleasure in returning to his family at Stratford must have been clouded over 
by worry regarding both the security of his land titles in the Northern Neck 
and the economic prospects of Virginia. He could forsee the deepening de- 
pression of the tobacco economy; he may also have foreseen the social and 
political disorder which would ensue. (Bacon’s Rebellion was now only a 
dozen years away.) Even without anticipating the more flagrant instances 
of King Charles’s cavalier disregard of colonial interests which were yet to 
come, Richard Lee and other Virginians could already have begun to reflect 
that the Restoration had been disastrous for Virginia. 


Richard Lee of Virginia 

“I, Colonel Richard Lee, of Virginia, and lately of Stratford Langton, in 
the County of Essex. . . .” So began the last will of Richard Lee, signed in 
England on February 6, 1664, on the eve of a new voyage to Virginia. He 
left strict instructions that, if he did not survive the voyage, his executors 
were to sell the property at Stratford and to send his family to Virginia “with 
all convenient speed.”"" 

This identifying statement and these instructions have been interpreted as 
the denouement of a prolonged conflict within Richard Lee’s heart and mind 
between the competing attractions of England and of Virginia." That would 
seem to overdramatize the situation. Richard Lee described himself as “of 
Virginia, and lately of Stratford Langton” because he had property to dispose 
of in both places. In this context “lately” meant, not “formerly,” but “now 
also” — its only implication was that he had been “of Virginia” before becom- 
ing also “of Stratford Langton.” The request that his family be returned to 
Virginia tends only to show that he had never regarded his home at Stratford 
as more than a temporary convenience. A review of his estate, as described 
in the will itself, will show that he must all along have regarded his family’s 
future as lying in Virginia. 

110L ee of Virginia, p. 59; Thomas J. Wertenbaker, Virginia under the Stuarts, 1607-1688 (Prince- 
ton, 1914), p. 122. The later history of this idea demonstrates the difficulties inherent in inter- 
colonial codperation. In 1666 Sir William Berkeley personally persuaded the Maryland Assembly 
to prohibit any planting of tobacco for one year, provided that Virginia and North Carolina did 
likewise. The Virginia mbly acted promptly, but North Carolina, distracted by an Indian war, 
delayed so long that ented repudiated the agreement. Another year all three colonies took 


timely action to like effect, but Maryland’s participation in the scheme was then vetoed by the 


Lord Proprietor. 
111The complete text of Richard Lee’s will is in Lee of Virginia, pp. 61-64. 
112Hendrick, The Lees of Virginia, pp. 24-26. 
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There is no reason to suppose that Richard Lee felt any special pre- 
monition of death when he drew up this particular will. Voyaging was a risky 
business, not only because of perils of the sea, but also because of the danger 
of ship-borne disease. He probably reviewed his will every time he went to 
sea. Apart from the customary revocation of previous wills, there is internal 
evidence which suggests that this one was but the latest edition in a series.’ 

Richard Lee, accompanied by his son John, probably sailed from England 
almost immediately after signing this will. He arrived at Dividing Creek a 
dying man. At the April session of the Northumberland County Court, John 
Lee obtained an order for headrights due to his deceased father."* 

Richard Lee presumably died of a disease contracted on shipboard. He 
was only about fifty-one and was at the height of his career when death 
overtook him. é 

Richard Lee’s will was probated in London in January 1665. His executors 
were Thomas Griffith and John Lockey, London merchants, and his eldest 
sons, John and Richard. 

The will showed special concern for the early discharge of a debt due 
John Jeffreys, who had been Lee’s commercial correspondent in London 
prior to his return to England in 1661. This debt appears to have amounted 
to more than a planter’s normal adverse balance with his London merchant. 
It would seem most likely that it was for funds advanced toward the purchase 
of the estate at Stratford Langton. Richard Lee directed that his property at 
Stratford be sold to discharge this debt. Meanwhile its curtailment was to 
be a first charge on the production of his Virginia plantations after provision 
for their upkeep and for the maintenance of his family. If the debt were 
to be paid off by this means before an advantageous sale of the Stratford 
property could be effected, that property must nevertheless be sold and the 
proceeds put out at interest. In this case, the interest was to be used to com- 
plete John’s education as a physician and to maintain Richard at the Univer- 


sity or the Inns of Court. Ultimately the principal was to be divided between 
Betsey and Anne. 





113One passage, probably copied from an earlier will, implies that John Lee was not yet eighteen. 
Another proves that John was over eighteen. The references to his Maryland lands out of logical 
soquence are evident additions to an earlier text. 

14L ee of Virginia, p. 64. The Cobbs Hall Bible record states that Richard Lee died at Dividing 
Creek on March 1, +664. Its authenticity has been challenged on the ground that it would have 
been impossible for him to have made the crossing from England in 24 days. It will be remembered, 
however, that in 1659 he did make it in 24 days. There can be no doubt that he died at Dividing 
Creek during March 1664. As to the exact day of the month, the Cobbs Hall Bible record may 
contain a minor error in transcription, though it would seem quite possible for Richard Lee to have 
reached Dividing Creek by March 1. 
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It appears that Richard Lee’s debts were in fact discharged prior to the sale 
of the entire estate at Stratford and that the alternative provisions of his will 
were at least partially carried out. John Lee did not go on with the study of 
medicine, but Richard did go to Oxford, where he distinguished himself 
as a scholar. As late as 1678 a fragment of the Stratford estate remained to 
be sold for the benefit of Betsey and Anne, who were by then the wives of 
Leonard Howson and Thomas Youell.'” 

To his widow, during her life, Richard Lee left his home on Dividing 
Creek and all of his land there except the Bishop’s Neck tract. He also left 
her five Negroes “during her widowhood and no longer.” He well knew 
that she would soon be remarried, in accordance with the custom of the 
country and the necessities of plantation life. In September 1666, in fact, 
her new husband, Edmund Lister, brought suit against John Lee regarding 
the execution of Richard Lee’s will." 

John Lee was twenty-two when his father died. He was left the Machodoc 
plantation (then rated at 2,000 acres), with its complement of ten English 
servants and ten Negroes, and also the three islands in Chesapeake Bay. 
As heir-at-law he also inherited his father’s outstanding headrights, good for 
4,700 additional acres. John established himself at Machodoc and served 


as militia captain, justice of the peace, sheriff, and burgess for Westmoreland. 
He is best remembered for the Banqueting Hall which he and three adjoin- 
ing landholders established at their common corner “for the better preserva- 


tion of that friendship which ought to be between neighbors.” He died un- 


married in 1673, at the age of thirty-one.'” 


Richard Lee II, eighteen in 1664, inherited the Paradise plantation (rated 
at 1,350 acres). After his graduation from Oxford he went to live there, but 
at John’s death he inherited his lands and moved to Machodoc. There he 
married Letitia, the daughter of his neighbor, Councilor Henry Corbin. At 
about the same time Richard Lee himself was elevated to the dignity of a 
seat in the Council." 

The 750-acre plantation on York River, including War Captain’s Neck 
(Capahosic) and Paper-Maker’s Neck (Cowpen Neck) was left to Francis 
Lee, who was sixteen in 1664. It is evident, however, that Richard Lee ex- 
pected Francis to become a merchant rather than a planter. He authorized 





115Essex County Record Office, D/DC, 23/350. The Lee Society has presented a photostatic 
copy of this deed of sale of 1678 to the Virginia Historical Society. 

116] ee of Virginia, p. 64. 

117Lee of Virginia, pp. 67-69. 

1181 ee of Virginia, pp. 74-77. 
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Francis to remain in London when the rest of the family returned to Virginia 
and left him an eighth share in two ships, the Elizabeth and Mary and the 
Susan. Francis Lee probably served a commercial apprenticeship in London 
with Griffith and Lockey before returning to Virginia about 1670. He then 
sold his plantation in Gloucester, made himself at home at Dividing Creek, 
and became a justice of the peace for Northumberland. By 1677, however, 
he had returned to London, where he remained in business as a Virginia 
merchant."” 

The younger children — William (fourteen in 1664), Hancock (twelve), 
Betsey and Anne (eleven), and Charles (eight) — lived with their mother 
and stepfather at Dividing Creek. To them Richard Lee left the Bishop’s 
Neck tract and the reversion of their mother’s life estate. Inasmuch as Betsey 
and Anne received their inheritance through the sale of the Stratford 
property, these lands on Dividing Creek were eventually divided among the 
three younger sons under the alternative provisions of Richard Lee’s will. 
William, the first to leave his mother’s home, received the Bishop’s Neck 
tract (rated as 500 acres). Hancock received the 800-acre patent of 1651, 
which became the Ditchley estate. Charles, the youngest, remained with his 
mother at the old homestead (the 600-acre patent of 1656) and eventually 
inherited it.'”° 

The Lee’s Purchase tract in Maryland was left directly to William Lee, in 
addition to his share in the lands on Dividing Creek. 

The 4,000 acres on the upper Potomac which Richard Lee had patented 
in 1660 were also left to be divided among his younger sons. He had been 
no more successful than his predecessors in actually settling those lands. The 
Lee title to them was clouded by that default and by conflicting interests 
arising from the establishment of the Northern Neck proprietary. Perhaps 
on the supposition that only the head of the family could adequately defend 
the Lee claim, the younger sons somehow conveyed their interest to John 
Lee before 1673, or to Richard Lee II soon thereafter. Nevertheless, all these 
lands were eventually lost.'** 

William Lee died in 1696, leaving his lands to one Mary Heath, a widow 
who soon thereafter married Bartholomew Schreever. It has been supposed 





119] ee of Virginia, p. 71. In 1672 the Capahosic plantation was apparently in the possession of 
Peter Jenings. Land Patent Book 6, p. 411. 

120Cazenove Lee, Lee Magazine, V, 40. The actual acreages were greater than those indicated. 
For example, the Ditchley tract was found to contain 1,100 acres by resurvey in 1716. 

121How this loss occurred can be traced only with respect to the 1,000 acres at the site of Mount 
Vernon. See Cazenove Lee, Lee Magazine, IV, 55-57; Douglas S. Freeman, George Washington 
(New York, 1948- ), I, 20-22. 
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and denied that this Mary was William’s daughter. In tracing the disposition 
of the Emigrant’s estate we need only note that in 1707 Richard Lee Il, 
rereading his father’s will, observed that it contained no “words of inheri- 
tance” (i.e., “and his heirs forever”) with respect to the lands left to the 
younger children. Taking advantage of what was presumably an inadvert- 
ence, Richard II, as heir-at-law in succession to John, brought suit to recover 
William’s lands on the ground that he had had only a life estate in them. 
He did recover Bishop’s Neck in 1710. His Maryland suit for Lee’s Purchase 
was still pending in 1715, but was eventually successful.” 

It is impossible to say what considerations moved Richard II to dispossess 
the Schreevers. Certainly greed for land was not the motive. The same legal 
contention, upheld by the courts of both Virginia and Maryland, would have 
served to dispossess the heirs of Hancock and Charles. In 1707, however, 
Richard II took immediate action to clear and confirm their titles, with specific 
reference to the natural affection he bore them.'” It is evident that he did 
not regard Mary Schreever as a niece and that he was moved by some special 
animus in reclaiming William Lee’s lands. 

Thus, in the end, Richard Lee’s lands on York River were alienated, those 
on the upper Potomac were forfeited, and the remainder of his estate in 
Virginia was divided among only three heirs: Richard II, Hancock, and 
Charles. The two latter received relatively modest appanages. The bulk of 
the estate devolved to Richard Lee II. 


* * * * 


In summation, what can be said of the Emigrant’s life and character? 

He began life as a poor relation in Shropshire. He died perhaps the 
wealthiest man in Virginia. He could have accomplished that result only by 
an aggressive pursuit of fortune. He owed something to the start in life 
which he received from his cousin, John Lee of London and Ankerwycke, 
and something to the patronage of Sir Francis Wyatt. He owed far more 
to his own restless energy and shrewd economic foresight. Had his object 
been merely to become a squire like the contemporary master of Coton the 
development of Paradise plantation would have sufficed, but there was no 
limit upon the scope of his enterprise. His personal adjustment to the Navi- 
gation Act of 1651 was the foundation of his later fortune, for it was as a 
merchant and shipowner that he acquired the means for the steady expansion 
of his landholdings. He again showed keen economic sense in his early 





122Cazenove Lee, Lee Magazine, V, 10-17, 40; Lee of Virginia, PP- 79, 97: 
123L ee Magazine, V, 15; Lee of Virginia, pp. 521-524. 
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resort to Negro slavery, though certainly he was blind to the ultimate social, 
economic, and political consequences — as were many who came after him. 

In contrast to his economic purposefulness, Richard Lee had no firm 
political convictions. He participated in public life because he valued public 
office, first as a means of advancing his fortunes, later as a mark of the dignity 
he had achieved, but he could readily adjust his politics to suit the occasion. 
A protégé of Sir Francis Wyatt, he could become the “beloved friend” of 
Richard Kemp and the principal lieutenant of Sir William Berkeley. He 
could declare the loyal adherence of Virginia to Charles II in 1650, swear 
allegiance to the Commonwealth in 1652, and hail the Restoration in 1660. 

Richard Lee’s political behavior is of no significance whatever in relation 
to that of his descendants, despite some speculations on that point.* He 
would have regarded as absurd the “scruple of conscience” which caused 
Richard Lee II to yield his seat in the Council and the remunerative office 
of collector for the south shore of the Potomac rather than foreswear his 
allegiance to his deposed King, James II. He would have been better able 
to understand the considerations which led Richard Henry Lee to advocate 
American independence, although that idea was inconceivable during his 
lifetime. 

The descendants whom Richard Lee would have best appreciated were 
his son Hancock, who improved upon a limited patrimony by patenting 
frontier lands on the upper Rappahannock, the Chopawamsic, and the 
Occoquan; his grandson Thomas Lee of Stratford, who did likewise on the 
upper Rappahannock and upper Potomac, who was President of the Ohio 
Company as well as President of Virginia; and his great-grandsons, Willis 
and Hancock Lee and Hancock Taylor, who led the way into Kentucky — 
for in the last analysis Richard Lee was most significant as an empire builder. 
His pursuit of fortune was not made by “adventures” in a London counting 
house, but by adventuring his own person in a strange land beyond the seas. 
In creating a personal fortune and founding a family he also brought the 
wilderness under cultivation and so contributed to the founding of a new 
nation. 





124For example, Douglas S. Freeman, R. E. Lee (New York, 1934-1935), I, 168-169. 





DR. CRAVEN AND THE PRISON LIFE 
OF JEFFERSON DAVIS 


by Cuester D. Brapey* 


Tue last days of the Lost Cause came to a dramatic end in a pine grove near 
Irwinville, Georgia, the morning of May 10, 1865. Dawn was stealing 
through the trees as Union cavalrymen closed in on the overnight camp of 
Jefferson Davis and a handful of faithful followers. In the dim light some 
of the soldiers fired on one another by mistake. Awakened by the sound of 
this gunfire, Davis sprang to his feet and hastily donned his wife’s raglan, 
which in the darkness of the tent, he mistook for his own. As the Con- 
federate President stepped forth, Mrs. Davis threw a shawl over his head. 
Thus attired he met a Union cavalryman who ordered him to halt. Davis 
responded defiantly. The trooper was about to fire when Mrs. Davis ran for- 
ward and threw her arms around her husband. More troopers closed in, an 
officer rode up, and the fugitive was recognized.’ Gone was Jefferson Davis’ 
dream of reéstablishing the capital of the Confederacy in faraway Texas.’ 

Only after his capture did Jefferson Davis learn that he was charged with 
the assassination of Abraham Lincoln. At Macon, Georgia, the captive was 
shown President Johnson’s proclamation of May 2, charging him with 
having “incited, concerted, and procured” with others “the atrocious murder 
of the late President Abraham Lincoln,” and offering $100,000 reward for 
his capture. Davis’ comment was, “There is one man at least who knows the 
charge to be false.” When asked who this might be, he answered, “The man 
who signed the proclamation, for he well knew that I greatly preferred 
Lincoln to himself.” 

The steamer William P. Clyde dropped anchor off Fort Monroe, Virginia, 
on May 109, but Jefferson Davis was held on board until the twenty-second 
pending the arrival of the man who was to be his jailer. ‘This was Nelson A. 





*Dr. Bradley is a practicing physician in Newport News, Virginia. 

1Robert McElroy, Jefferson Davis; the Unreal and the Real (New York, 1937), II, 510-518. 
A raglan is a loose overcoat or cloak. The raglan and the shawl, plus a hoopskirt found in Mrs. 
Davis’ trunk, formed the basis for the newspaper propaganda story that Jefferson Davis when cap- 
tured was disguised as a woman. 

2Alfred 7 Hanna, Flight into Oblivion (Richmond, 1938), pp. 70-72, 93. 

3McElroy, Jefferson Davis, II, 520-521. The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official 
Records of the Union and Confederate Armies (Washington, 1880-1901) series I, vol. XLIX, part 
2, pp. 566-567, hereafter Official Records. 
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Miles, a twenty-six-year-old Major General of Volunteers.* It is possible 
that Secretary of War Stanton feared that a Regular Army general with a 
West Point background and other antebellum associations in common with 
the prisoner,’ might become too lenient. In the case of General Miles there 
was little to fear in that direction, for this young man had been a clerk in a 
Boston crockery store before the war. Helping to organize a company of 
volunteers in 1861, the energetic youth was made an officer. He rose rapidly 
in rank throughout the war in which his record for gallantry in combat 
was outstanding.® 

Fort Monroe, most powerful of all Union strongholds, was considered the 
most secure place to hold the execrated Confederate President. This fort, 
which has been called “The Gibraltar of the Chesapeake,” is situated at the 
tip of Old Point Comfort. Its granite walls are thirty and one-half feet high, 
ninety-five feet thick in their solid portions, and fifty feet thick in the case- 
mated portions. There are ninety-four casemates (chambers) in the walls. 
The fort is surrounded by a moat which is one and one-quarter miles around, 
eight feet deep and ranges in width from 60 to 150 feet. Fort Monroe must 
be entered over bridges spanning the moat. Formerly its three gates were 
equipped with drawbridges which were raised and lowered by windlasses.’ 
Casemate No. 2, where Jefferson Davis spent the first four and one-half 
months of his two-year imprisonment, is located in the south wall. The cell 
with its damp, whitewashed stone walls overlooks the moat where an oc- 
casional gull flaps over the green water. One can peer through the small 
barred window where the proud captive used to stare moodily toward the 
Southern domain he had lost. 

The incarceration of Jefferson Davis in this American version of the 
Bastille was hailed with approval by a populace, which was embittered by 
four years of bloody warfare and inflamed by the charge that the Confederate 


President was the chief conspirator in the assassination of Abraham Lincoln. 


The New York Herald exulted as follows: 


“All that is mortal” of Jeff’n Davis, late so called “President of the alleged Con- 
federate States,” was duly, but quietly and effectively, committed to that living tomb 





4Official Records, series II, vol. VIII, pp. 558, 559-560, 565-566. 

5Jefferson Davis graduated from West Point in 1828; served as a lieutenant in the Regular Army 
1828-1835; fought in the Mexican War; was United States Secretary of War 1853-1857. McElroy, 
Jefferson Davis, I, 11-34, 74-94, 148-173. 

©Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1928-1937), XII, 614. Army and Navy Journal, 
XL (August 8, 1903), 1232. 

7Brigadier General Rollin L. Tilton, U.S.A., Retired, “Some Technical Aspects of Fort Monroe,” 
unpublished manuscript, 1952. 
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prepared within the impregnable walls of Fortress Monroe, The 22nd day of May, 
1865, may be said to be the day, when all the earthly aspirations of Jeff’n Davis ceased, 

. . No more will Jeff’n Davis be known among the masses of men.... He... is buried 
alive.... He is not allowed to speak to any one. He is literally in a living tomb. Over 
all the state prisoners, the same guard, numbering 70 officers and men, is now kept on 
watch. It may, in fact, be said, that neither the great Napoleon at Elba or St. Helena, 
the lesser Napoleon at the Fortress of Ham, nor any other state prisoner of the cen- 
turies, was subjected to greater surveillance than that to which Jeff’n Davis is subjected 
here. The great Corsican escaped from Elba, Napoleon the lesser escaped from Ham, 
but no such hope for Davis. He can never escape.® 


To supervise the proceedings at Fort Monroe that day of May 22, 1865, 
Secretary of War Stanton sent his right-hand man, Charles A. Dana. Dana, 
who was a former editor under Horace Greeley, has left us a vivid pen- 
picture of the procession from the Engineers Wharf to the cell in the case- 
mate. It was Dana’s desire to shackle Jefferson Davis at once, but he was 
restrained from this extreme measure by General Henry W. Halleck, who 
was also present at Fort Monroe that day. So the Assistant Secretary of War 
had to content himself with leaving a written order with General Miles, 
authorizing him to place ankle and leg irons on Jefferson Davis whenever he 
thought it advisable. The next day, May 23, General Miles ordered the 
Officer of the Day, Captain Jerome Titlow, to place ankle irons on the 
prisoner. The astounded and indignant Jefferson Davis put up a vigorous 
resistance to the shackling, but was finally overpowered.? 

Early on the morning of May 24 General Nelson A. Miles summoned to 
his office the Chief Medical Officer at Fort Monroe, Lieutenant Colonel 
John J. Craven. Miles told the doctor that henceforth he would be responsi- 
ble for the health of “State-prisoner Davis.”"° Dr. Craven was a very pleasant, 
courteous man of about forty-three years of age who had practiced medicine 
in Newark, New Jersey, before the war. On entering Davis’ cell Dr. Craven 
was alarmed by the prisoner’s appearance. His first act was to order an extra 
mattress and a softer pillow for the captive’s iron cot. He next secured per- 
mission for Jefferson Davis to have tobacco, which he himself brought to the 
prisoner that evening.’ The next day Dr. Craven went boldly to General 
Miles and recommended that the ankle irons be removed.” General Miles 





8McElroy, Jefferson Davis, II, 526. 

90 fficial Records, series II, vol. VIII, pp. 563-565, 571. 

10Official Records, series II, vol. VIII, p. 740; Philadelphia Inquirer, May 27, 1865, p. 4, col. 5; 
Nelson A. Miles, “My Treatment of Jefferson Davis,” The Independent, LVIII (February 23, 
1905), 416; John J. Craven, M. - The Prison Life of Jefferson Davis (New York, 1866), p. 40. 

11Craven, Prison Life, pp. 41, 43. 

12Craven, Prison Life, p. 51. Philadelphia Inquirer, June 2, 1865, p. 1, col. 1. 
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chose to disregard Craven’s recommendation. However, the news of the 
shackling leaked out to the correspondents of the Philadelphia Inquirer and 
Philadelphia Telegraph, which papers were the first to make it known.” This 
forcible shackling of a captive chief of state aroused strong disapproval even 
in the North."* On May 28, Secretary of War Stanton ordered General 
Miles to remove the irons. They were never reapplied. The total period of 
the shackling was five days — from May 23 to 28, 1865." 

Dr. Craven found that Davis was a tall, lean, neurasthenic type of man 
who had been troubled for years with dyspepsia. The prisoner had scant 
appetite for the rough fare sent to his cell from the enlisted men’s mess. 
Craven obtained an improved diet, which he supplemented with food sent 
from his own table. He induced General Miles to allow the light which 
had been kept burning in the cell at night to be extinguished and to with- 
draw the two armed guards who had been locked in the cell with Davis 
day and night. After two months of confinement in the casemate, Dr. Craven 
secured permission for Davis to have daily walks on the ramparts of the fort. 
He also obtained permission for the former president to have reading matter 
in addition to his Bible and prayer book.® Finally, after a total of four and 
one-half months in the casemate, Dr. Craven succeeded in getting the pris- 
oner transferred to Carroll Hall, a two-story officers’ quarters which then 
stood in the northwest bastion of the fort."” 

This concern for a prisoner accused of murder and treason caused Dr. 
Craven to be criticized. One evening while the doctor was watching the 
Baltimore boat at the Old Point Comfort dock, he was reproached by a 
group of Northern civilians for taking such good care of a “wicked old 
traitor.” To this, Craven, quite unruffled, replied that his job was to guard 
the prisoner's health; not to punish him for political crimes.” 

Many months were to pass before the world would know that the murder 
charges against Jefferson Davis were based on a tissue of lies fabricated by a 
master perjurer, Sanford Conover. This man said he could produce witnesses 
who would swear that they had plotted with Jefferson Davis to destroy 
Abraham Lincoln and the Cabinet. These witnesses were to be Southerners 


ene from Fort Monroe dated May 25 in Philadelphia Inquirer, May 27, 1865, p. 4, col. 6. 
Despatches from Baltimore dated May 25 and 26 published in Philadelphia Telegraph of May 26 
and quoted in New York Tribune, May 27, 1865, p. 8, col. 1. 

14McElroy, Jefferson Davis, Il, 532. 

15Official Records, series II, vol. VIII, p. 577. 

16Craven, Prison Life, pp. 53, 102-103, 149-150, 223. Philadelphia Inquirer, 1865, May 27, 
Pp. 4, col. 5; June 2, p. 1, col. 1; June 14, p. 4, col. 3. Official Records, series II, vol. VIII, p. 740. 

17Official Records, series II, vol. VIII, pp. 740, 742, 744, 746, 755-760, 761. Craven, Prison Life, 
Pp. 256, 267-269, 303-306, 323-324. 
18Philadelphia Inquirer, June 14, 1865, p. 4, col. 3. 
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who “despise and hate Davis now as intensely as they once admired and 
loved him.” While pretending to search for these people, Conover extracted 
much money from gullible Northern officials. Every so often he would 
come to Washington with one or two of his New York cronies. Conover 
would closet himself with these accomplices in the National Hotel, where he 
would write their testimony and rehearse them for several days. When the 
bogus Southerners from Manhattan had learned their pieces letter perfect, 
Conover would take them down to the Bureau of Military Investigation to 
make their depositions. Eventually, Colonel L. C. Turner of the B.M.L. 
became suspicious of Conover’s fake witnesses and secured a confession 
from one of them named Campbell. Sanford Conover fled, but was later 
apprehended and jailed.’ Conover (or to call him by his other name of 
Charles A. Dunham) turned out to be a very enterprizing perjurer. Later on, 
when Congress was attempting to impeach the President, Conover offered 
to obtain letters which would show that Andrew Johnson had plotted with 
Jefferson Davis and J. Wilkes Booth to assassinate Lincoln.” 

However, long before all these odious facts were generally known, Dr. 
Craven had fallen from official grace because of the “overcoat incident.” 
With the approach of chilly weather, the doctor ventured to order an over- 
coat from Davis’ former tailor in Washington, D. C., who, of course, had 
the Confederate leader’s measurements. Dr. Craven appears to have done 
this entirely on his own authority without consulting headquarters and with- 
out going through military channels. This unusual transaction was reported 
in the newspapers, which was the first inkling General Miles had of it. 
Miles asked for an explanation and sternly ordered Craven to have no more 
conversations with the prisoner except on professional matters. This put 
an end to the long social conversations and philosophic discussions which 
the doctor had been having with his prisoner-patient. It also brought to an 
end the diary which Craven had been keeping since his assignment as 
physician to Jefferson Davis.** On December 25, 1865, Craven was removed 
from attendance on Davis,” and one month later, January 27, 1866, he was 
mustered out of the service at Fort Monroe.” 


190 fficial Records, series II, vol. VIII, pp. 921-923, 931-945, 973, 977-980. 

20David M. DeWitt, The Impeachment and Trial of Andrew Johnson (New York, 1903), pp. 
153-155. 

21Craven, Prison Life, pp. 352, 359-362. The New York Herald, November 8, 1865, stated: 
“Jeff. Davis’ new overcoat was sent down to Fortress Monroe today. The garment is an expensive 
one, made in accordance with Davis’ fine taste in matters of dress and is paid for.” 

22Craven, Prison Life, title page. New York Daily News, January 15, 1866, p. 4, col. 3. Ada 
Sterling, A Belle of the Fifties: Memoirs of Mrs. Clay of Alabama (New York, 1905), pp. 332-333- 

23Letter to author from General Edward F. Witsell, The Adjutant General, Washington, D. C., 


October 20, 1950. 
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Returning to his home in Newark, New Jersey, Craven published in June 
1866 a sympathetic book entitled, The Prison Life of Jefferson Davis.** The 
collapse of the murder charges against Jefferson Davis, which occurred just 
about this time,” insured for Craven’s book a good reception by the reading 
public. The Prison Life of Jefferson Davis became one of the best sellers of 
the day. Harper’s Weekly acidly remarked, “He (Davis) has, Cor had), a 
physician who apparently sat at his feet to catch the drops of wisdom which 
fell from his mouth; a physician who has prepared a book about the prisoner 
whom he calls ‘ex-President’ and ‘distinguished captive.’ ”” 

But it was a Southerner who made the most devastating attack on Craven's 
book. R. B. Rhett, Jr., editor of the Charleston, South Carolina, Mercury, 
charged on October 22, 1868, that Craven not only did not write the book 
but did not even have a diary on which to base a book. Rhett wrote: 


George Francis Train?’ asserts that the book entitled “Prison Life of Jefferson Davis,” 
and purporting to be the work of Dr. Craven, was written in nine days by the late 
General C. G. Halpine. The above paragraph is going the rounds of the press, as an 
item of strange news. 

The book, our readers will remember, came out in New York soon after the release 
of Mr. Davis on bail from his imprisonment at Fortress Monroe. It was the sensation 
of the day, and excited deep interest for the famous prisoner whose story of life it 
assumed to give. While it stirred the hearts of the Southern people, of whose lost cause 
he was the official head, it awakened the curiosity, removed the prejudices and enlisted 
the sympathies of Northern men in behalf of one fallen from high estate, a weary, 
feeble captive, who yet challenged admiration for the equanimity of his bearing and 


the accomplishments of his mind. 
Our readers will be astonished to learn that the averment of Mr. Train is true, 


and that this popular book, over which so much of feeling, of indignation, pity, interest 
and admiration — has been created and expended, is a work of imagination — a novel 


woven upon slender threads of fact. 
Soon after the admission of Mr. Davis to bail, Craven, the surgeon of the post, went to 
New York, where he met his quondam messmate of the same staff, General Halpine. 


24New York Citizen, June 16, 1866, p. 2, cols. 2 and 3. 

23Official Records, series II, vol. VIII, pp. 921, 931-945. 

26Harper’s Weekly, X (June 30, 1866), 403. 

27George Francis Train (1829-1904), merchant, street railway promoter, lecturer, author, world 
traveler, wrote for newspapers and for a while published a paper of his own, The Train Ligne. 
When Victoria Woodhull was arrested for publishing charges of adultery against Henry Ward 
Beecher, Train printed passages from the Bible in his own paper, to demonstrate that Victoria 
Woodhull’s language was within Biblical limits. Train was then, in his turn, arrested for obscenity 
and stayed in jail for several months, refusing to avail himself of the means for his release. Against 
Train’s protests, his lawyer got him out by entering a plea of insanity. Train was not confined in an 
asylum, for a sheriff’s jury declared him sane. Train was a prolfic writer of books, pamphlets and 
leaflets. He was pro-Union during the War of 1861-1865; he espoused the Fenian cause; in 1870 
he joined the French Communist Party which led to his expulsion from France. He had a reputa- 
tion for sensationalism and, in fact, styled himself “The Champion Crank.” Dictionary of American 
Biography, XVIII, 626-627. 
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This literary friend congratulated him forth-with on this opportunity he had to immor- 
talize himself in print and at the same time make money by a book on Jeff. Davis. The 
idea seemed new to Mr. [sic] Craven and he said it was impracticable. Halpine asked 
him where were his notes. He replied, he had none and could not do it. Then said 
Halpine give me whatever materials you have and | will write in your name, and we 


will share the profits. This was agreed to. 


Craven furnished three letters of Mrs. Davis to him and some notes written on the J 


margin of a Herald by Mr. Davis, touching the points he desired Reverdy Johnson to 
make in defending him for treason. This was all the authentic matter supplied. 

At the request of General Halpine, Craven also made out a list of the officers of 
the post and their days for going on duty and other little details of the post and garrison 
and of Mr. Davis. 

Halpine then called to see several Confederates in New York and among others 
General Dick Taylor. He pumped them as to Mr. Davis, his views and opinions on 
public matters; also in regard to leading Southern men, and Mr. Davis’ relations and 
feelings towards them, &c. 

A Philadelphia publishing house now advertised that it was soon to put forth a 
life of Davis; and Halpine saw the importance of anticipating this publication by his 
book. It was arranged in New York to get it out immediately. He agreed to furnish 
his publisher forty pages of foolscap manuscript daily. And he sat down to write — 
and wrote forty pages daily for nine days, when the book was completed — the web of 
his fertile brain and accomplished mind. 

The book was of great service to Mr. Davis; and General Halpine’s share of the 
profits was seven thousand dollars last March, when he communicated to us the above 
facts from his own graphic and eloquent lips. 

This is one of the curiosities of literature and illustrates the talents of the man, 
who could so plausibly manufacture out of whole cloth the Prison Life of Jefferson 
Davis, with his private views and opinions concerning men and things.”® 


Rhett’s story of 1868, so positive in its assertions and so detailed in its 
allegations, has stood unchallenged in print (so far as I can find out) for 
eighty-six years, casting its shadow on Dr. Craven’s book. In 1905 when 
the doctor's son, William Darcy Craven, republished The Prison Life of 
Jefferson Davis, the Rhett story was revived and commented on.” As recently 
as April 1951, the Rhett story was resurrected by David Rankin Barbee and 
used as the main support of an article which he termed an “exposé” of Dr. 
Craven’s book. Barbee is a convinced partisan of the theory that Halpine 
wrote The Prison Life of Jefferson Davis in its entirety. He says, “Dr. Craven 
did not write a line of the book. . . . Except his medical reports on the con- 
dition of Mr. Davis, there are no known specimens of his writing in existence; 





28Charleston Mercury, October 22, 1868, p. 2, col. 1. 
29C.C.W., “The Prison Life of Jefferson Davis,” Current Literature, XXXVIII (June 1905), 
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but judging from them, one would say that it was impossible that he could 
have written Prison Life.’™ 

Barbee’s contention that “Dr. Craven did not write a line of the book” 
will be dealt with along with my analysis of Rhett’s article, for Barbee’s 
thesis depends mainly on Rhett’s assertions. However, it is necessary to 
correct a new error that Barbee has introduced into this old controversy, viz., 
that “except his medical reports on the condition of Mr. Davis, there are no 
known specimens of his (Dr. Craven’s) writing in existence.” The Medical 
and Surgical History of the War of the Rebellion contains a 1,500-word 
excerpt from Dr. Craven’s “Report on Wounded after the Assault on Fort 
Wagner in July 1863.” Craven describes his establishing of hospital tents 
and dressing stations on Folly Island; his setting up of a field hospital on 
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on 
and Morris Island; arranging for ferrying of his ambulances from Morris Island 
J to Folly Island and thence to hospital steamer; his unsuccessful attempt to 
his quell insubordination on the part of a surgeon from General Strong’s Brigade; 
ish the forced removal of the field hospital to get out of the line of fire; the 
by hurried embarkation by night of 496 wounded; his going to the front to 
of negotiate under a flag of truce for the exchange of wounded; and, finally, his 
he taking the Union hospital ship Cosmopolitan into Charleston Harbor to 
ve meet the Confederate steamer Alice where the exchange of Union and Con- 
federate wounded took place.™ 
n, I have before me a series of letters which the young Craven wrote to his 
_ wife during the California Gold Rush when he sailed around the Horn. 
Making due allowance for the faults in spelling and punctuation of a self- 
is educated man, a perusal of these letters reveals that even in 1849 John J. 
J Craven wielded a facile pen. Describing a Fourth of July celebration at 
; sea, he writes: 
f The day was usherd in by the firing of our little 6 Ibs. canonade at sunrise the 
scene was awfully grand the sea was rooling heavyley & the skie was cloudy save a 
y streak in the east out of which Old Soll peep’d as if to bid us a good morning con- 
“WDavid Rankin Barbee, “Dr. Craven's ‘Prison Life of Jefferson Davis,’ an Exposé,” Tyler's 











Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Magazine, XXXII (April 1951), 283, 294. 

31Surgeon J. J. Craven, U. S. Volunteers, “Extracts from a Report on Wounded after the Assault 
on Fort Wagner, in July, 1863.” Medical and Surgical History of the War of the Rebellion 
(Washington, D. C., 1870), Part First, Appendix to Medical Volume, pp. 241-242. In his Tyler’s 
Quarterly article (see footnote 30), Barbee makes additional errors which indicate that he is not 
thoroughly familiar with the life of Dr. Craven. He states that Craven, after being confirmed, 
served four years as Postmaster of Newark, New Jersey, following which he practiced medicine in 
Newark until 1883 when he retired to Patchogue, Long Island (p. 294). The facts are that Craven 
was never confirmed as postmaster, which is my 4 served in Mat capacity only six months (not 
four years). He did not stay in Newark, as Barbee says, but removed to Jersey City in 1867 
where he practiced medicine until he retired to Patchogue in 1881 — not 1883 (see footnotes 111, 


112, 118). 
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gratulating us on the return of the glorious fourth, stretching out his golden beams 
gilding the crest of the wave as with liquid fire wile the Albatross with his snowey 
wing spread to the morning breze was loftiley careering in the expanse above us, our 
little craft was sailing majesticaly along with the broad stripes and bright stars of our 
own beloved America floating at her masthead.** 


On the island of Juan Fernandez while the ship was reprovisioning, 
Craven and a group of companions penetrated into the interior where they 
spent the night in a cave reputed to have been used by Alexander Selkirk 
(the prototype of Robinson Crusoe). He wrote to his wife: 


and at sunrise what a, beautifull spot we found ourselves standing on around us 
the strawberry and peach was in blossom and along the mountain we saw some of the 
most beautiful specimens of olieander in full bloom whitch together with other tropical 
flowers fill’d the air with rich fragrance, wile above us we saw innumerable herds of 
wild goat skipping frolicking among the crags and rocks as fearless as if they were on 
the open plain, and below us on the more gentle slopes were droves of wild ass & 
horse feeding on the wild oats. 


From Sacramento, California, he wrote: 


this place is 160 miles from Sanfrancisco and but a second edition of the same a 
busy mart sprung up as if by magic in the midst of the forest — its streets are nightly 
trod by the wolf & gristley bear who seem loth to give up their old haunts to man, in 
a few minutes walk from the town in either direction you fall in with the wigwam 
of the red man with malice in his bosom for the encroachment on his possession is 
onley held in awe by the rifle of the pale face I could fill twenty sheets with what I 
have already seen in the country but I have no time now.** 


It is useful to compare the style of young Craven, the forty-niner, with the 
style of a paragraph from The Prison Life of Jefferson Davis: 


Of a truth Fortress Monroe, though not properly in the war, was of the war —a 
rendezvous for our greatest naval, military and civil chiefs in some of their greatest 
moments; nor will its least interesting reminiscence to the future tourist be this which 
records, that in one of its granite casemates, and looking out through the bars of a 
grated embrasure on the Empire he had lost, lay for many months in solitary confine- 
ment, and awaiting trial, the defeated Chief of the mightiest rebellion which this 
earth has yet witnessed; or, at least, the vastest in extent and the most formidable in its 
resources, of which history gives any clear and credible record. 





32Letter of John J. Craven to his wife, on board barque Griffon, August 18, 1849. 
33Ibid, My italics to call attention to a solecism which will recur further on. 
*Letter of John J. Craven to his wife, Sacramento, California, October 7, 1849. 
35Craven, Prison Life, pp. 22-23. 
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What did Dr. Craven himself have to say about the authorship of his book? 
In 1875 Craven testified as a witness for the Western Union Telegraph 
Company in a patent infringement suit. The complainant's lawyers tried to 
undermine Craven’s credibility as a witness by bringing up the question of 


the authorship of The Prison Life of Jefferson Davis: 


Q. Did you write a book entitled “The Prison Life of Jefferson Davis?” — A. I did. 
—Q. Did you write that book yourself? — A. I did, sir.— Q. Did you publish it under 
your own name? — A. I did. —Q. Did not Charles G. Halpine write that book? — 
A. No sir, Charles G. Halpine assisted me in the arrangement of the book, and in 
the compilation of the book, — put it in a book shape, — but the book or the subject 
matter of the book was prepared by me from minutes or data, that I had accumulated 
while at Fortress Monroe. — Q. Did you give any credit to Mr. Halpine for his share 
of the composition and compilation of that book, or of publication thereof? — A. I did, 
sir, give him credit, and give him pecuniary compensation. —Q. Do you mean you 
gave him any credit in the book itself? - A. I don’t know that I did, in the book 
itself. —Q. Did you not publish it wholly as your own? — A. I did. I think I was 
entirely justified in so doing; the book was my own. — Q. Charles G. Halpine was the 
person popularly known as Miles O'Reilly? — A. Yes, sir, Charles G. Halpine and my- 
self were a long time together during the war, both upon the staff of Maj.-Gen. David 
Hunter. Gen. Halpine as Adjutant General and myself as Chief Medical Officer, on 
the staff of Gen. Hunter.* 


Further on in the testimony Craven states that Halpine was employed by 
him for a certain price, which was all paid him, and he had no right to claim 
the authorship, “no more than the compositor who set up the type.” 


It (the book) was written up from memoranda, and from my diary; that is, that por- 
tion of it that was represented as narrative. There is [sic] certain portions of that, 
that is narrative, that may be colored, especially where I, in the book introduce some 
matters in relation to natural history, it being a hobby of mine; and I may have some- 
time departed from my diary, in giving the narrative. But the subject matter of that 
book was mine, corrected, arranged and revised by Gen’] Halpine who had a knowledge 
of that business. I had not.37 

Q. — Was the composition of it arranged this way: — You furnished the notes and 
materials and Mr. Halpine wrote them up, put them in form? — A. As I said before, the 
subject matter of the book was mine. I had no knowledge or experience in book mak- 
ing, and my work was revised and corrected by General Halpine, and he lent me, in 
accordance with contract, such assistance in the arrangement and construction of the 
book as was deemed necessary to make it complete. — Q. Was not the text of the book 
written by him from your notes? — No sir; cannot say that that was the case; don’t 





%Arthur M. Eastman versus The Western Union Telegraph Company (Testimony for the 
Defense) in the Circuit Court of the United States for the Southern District of New York (n.p., 
n.pr., n.d.), pp. 525-527. The Law Library, Library of Congress. 

37Ibid., pp. 656-657. 
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mean to say, but what many words, perhaps sentences, in the book were written by, 
and composed by Gen’l Halpine; but again I repeat, the subject matter of the book 


was mine.38 


In 1905 the bitter animosity between Mrs. Jefferson Davis and General 
Nelson A. Miles, smouldering since 1866, broke into a fierce flame. It was 
precipitated by some critical remarks made about General Miles in the House 
of Representatives during debate on an amendment to the Army Appropria- 
tions Bill. Stung by the revival of this old controversy, Miles tried to justify 
his handling of Jefferson Davis at Fort Monroe. Partisans of the dead Con- 
federate President challenged his assertions. Eventually, Mrs. Davis, then 
living in New York City, was drawn into the controversy which raged in 
the press during the month of February 1905.” This all prompted William 
Darcy Craven to reissue his father’s book. The 1905 edition of The Prison 
Life of Jefferson Davis was identical with the 1866 edition except that the old 
woodcut illustration of the scene in the cell by Arthur Lumley was replaced 
by a more polished drawing by Gordon Grant, the present noted marine 
artist. A photograph of the defunct Dr. Craven was added. Craven fils, a 
businessman well known in both the United States and England,” wrote 
in the preface: 

Owing to many inquiries and a demand created by the recent controversy, it is found 
expedient to republish a new edition of my father’s book. The facts contained in his 
work were carefully recorded and preserved by him while Chief Medical Officer at 
Fortress Monroe and published in 1866. It is hardly necessary to say that the incidents 


related by the author were then recognized as authentic. As a matter of history, this 
edition is now graciously offered to a new generation of readers.*! 


When this dignified reassurance was brushed aside, William Darcy 
Craven, being neither historian nor polemist, let the matter drop, and there it 
has stayed these past forty-nine years. The restoration in 1951 of Jefferson 





38Arthur M. Eastman versus The Western Union Telegraph Company, p. 676. 

39Congressional Record, vol. 39, 58th Congress, 3d Session, p. 1648. Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
February 3, 4, 12, 21, 23, 24, 1905. Nelson A. Miles, “My Ae ae of Jefferson Davis,” The 
Independent, LVIII (February 23, 1905), 413-417. To answer “insinuations that discourtesies 
were shown Mr. Davis or his people,” General Miles quoted a letter from Mrs. Davis thanking him 
for “courtesy and kind answers to my questions of this morning [May 23]. I cannot quit the harbor 
without begging you again to look after my husband’s health for me.” But Mrs. Davis did not know 
when she wrote this ton on the steamer Clyde off Fort Monroe that her husband had been 
shackled that very afternoon. She did not learn of the shackling until she disembarked from the 
Clyde at Savannah, Georgia. Letter of Mrs. Davis to Francis P. Blair, Savannah, Georgia, June 6, 
1865. Craven, Prison Life p- 340. Was the quoting of this letter in 1905 a sophism of General 
Miles or did he honestly believe that it proved something? 

“The London American, IV (November 20, 1896). 

#1Craven, The Prison Life of Jefferson Davis (New York, 1905). The italics are mine. 
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Davis’ cell has again focused attention upon the Northern physician who was 
to the Confederate President at Fort Monroe what the Irish Dr. Barry 
O’Meara was to the French Emperor at St. Helena. The question of the 
existence or non-existence of the Craven diary has, therefore, taken on in- 
creased importance. The vast bulk of Dr. Craven’s papers was dispersed and 
lost years ago,” but I have prevailed upon the physician’s grandson, Robert A. 
Craven of Ramsey, New Jersey, to send me the few papers still remaining 
which he and his sister, who lives in Florida, have. The Gold Rush letters 
are included in these papers. However, the most important find was three 
pages of Dr. Craven’s Fort Monroe diary, one dated June 9 (see figure 1) 
and the other two dated “the 24th.” We can now compare a portion of the 
diary with the corresponding passages in Craven's book. 


CRAVEN’S DIARY The Prison Life of Jefferson Davis, 
15 PP: 92-96. 
June oma, Carr. Konrs June oth. Called, accompanied by Cap- 


Mr Davis feeling very well said he had __ tain Korte, Officer of the Day. Mr. Davis 









rested better during the night. looking 
from the embrazure window he remarkd 
that the weather was delightfull observing 
some oyster growing upon wall of the 
moat, opposite, he seemd surprizd when 
I told him they were living oysters and 
remarkd that he had seen them in a 
stranger place that he had seen them 
growing upon trees and askd me if I had 
ever witnessed that I replied that I had 
but never unti! I had visited the south 
were I had observed clusters growing 
upon the overhanging branches in SC, G, 


very well — almost entirely relieved. Said 
he would believe after this that disquietude 
could be best reached through the stomach. 
Had slept well, and was greatly refreshed; 
his head almost free of pain. 

Calling me to the embrasure, he pointed 
out some dark spots on the slope of the 
moat opposite, and asked me what they 
were, Told him they were oysters. He 
had thought so, but was not sure. Had 
seen them growing in a stranger place — 
the branches of trees so heavily fruited 
with them as almost to break. Told him 
















“Brother Will had many more of grandfather’s relics in a warehouse in Philadelphia about 
ten years ago, but this warehouse burnt down and he lost all his effects.” Letter to author from 
Robert A. Craven, Ramsey, New Jersey, October 17, 1950. Missing are all the Craven papers which 
were submitted as documentary evidence in Eastman versus The Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany. These were eight documents from the year 1848 pertaining to Craven’s application for a 
patent on gutta-percha insulation of telegraph wire; two wane 4 from the Patent Office dated 
1874; a copy of an oration delivered by William D. Kelley in 1858 in which Craven is given credit 
for invention of the submarine cable; a letter from Dr. Willard Parker; a note from Abraham 
Lincoln to the Secretary of War; four papers relating to Craven’s military service, including a copy 
of the order naming him as Medical Director of the roth Army Corps. Eastman versus The Western 
Union Telegraph Coeeeny (Testimony for the Defense), pp. 951-961. 

My italics. See footnote 33. 
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& [word scratched out] Yes remarkd Mr 
D and a beautifull helix may be seen feed- 
ing upon the wild orange trees of Florida 
literaly in the tree creeping and feeding 
upon the branches referring to the buli- 
mus Oblongus some time was occupied in 
talking of the Molusks and Crustacia of 
the Southern Coast he Mr D being fa- 


I had seen the same thing, but only along 
the coasts of South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida. In the South the oysters cling to 
high rocks and drooping branches of trees, 
only requiring to be submerged for a few 
hours at high tide; while with us, the 
frosts of winter compel them to keep in 
deep water. 


miliar with those of SC G & Florida [A paragraph about the Coon oysters 


and the coon’s method of preying upon 
this particular kind of oyster.] 

[A paragraph about the breeding habits 
of oysters. ] 

Talking of the shell-fish and snails of 
the Southern coast, Mr. Davis referred to 
the beautiful varieties of helix Cbullima 
immaculata, very rare, and bullima ob- 
longata) that may be seen feeding on the 
wild orange-trees of Florida. [The balance 
of this final paragraph speaks of harpoon- 
ing devil-fish by night, more about mol 
luscs and crustacea and some complimen- 
tary observations about Mr. Davis’ large, 


varied, and practical education.] 


It is quite obvious that pages 92 to 96 of The Prison Life of Jefferson Davis 
are solidly based on Craven’s diary notes for June 9, 1865. In fact, the diary 
contains all the germs of whatever is found on pages 92 to 96, except for 
the material on harpooning devilfish and the remarks about the prisoner's 
unusual erudition. I have italicized the word oyster in Craven’s notes to call 
attention to the doctor’s habit of using singular nouns to designate plurality 
of animals, probably by unconscious extension from such nouns as sheep, 
deer, and fish. In his Gold Rush letters Craven speaks of “herds of wild 
goat” and “droves of wild ass and horse” (see footnote 33). The expression 
“swarms of little turtle” is also found on page 111 of The Prison Life of 
Jefferson Davis, where this typical Craven solecism apparently escaped the 
notice of the proofreader. 

To some, the spectacle of army doctor and political prisoner sitting in the 
damp stone cell and discussing the habits of oysters, shellfish, and snails, may 
seem unreal. However, both the city-bred Craven and the backwoods-born 


Davis were keen students of nature. Halpine wrote of Craven in 1865, 
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“Every spare moment of his time was employed in making collections of rare 
insects, fishes, herbs and geological specimens for his own and the Smith- 
sonian Museum.” Craven’s wife Catherine notes in a diary she kept of a 
visit to her husband at Hilton Head, South Carolina, that the doctor and a 
guest spent all of one evening dissecting a fish.” For evidence of Jefferson 
Davis’ interest in nature we have only to turn to the biography written by 
that devoted alter ego, Mrs. Jefferson Davis: 









My husband was very fond of cultivating trees and of seeing roses and ornamental 






7“ shrubs blooming about us. — He . . . shot the alligator. . . . and a post-mortem examina- 
abits tion justified the killing, for the last calf was found in part. — He was fond of domestic 
animals, and few men were better judges of all classes of them. . . . With the forest 





trees of the various regions of our country he was well acquainted. — If he travelled 
over a country once, he knew the topography of that part which he traversed, the trees 
that indicated the character of the soil, noted the grasses indigenous there, observed the 
kinds of domestic stock preferred, the general characteristics of the people, their occupa- 
tions, their sources of wealth, and even their means of water-supply. With a mind 
ever alert and discriminating, he took to himself, never to be relinquished, all that 
nature and art spread out before him.® 










In the beginning, Craven listened to the prisoner’s remarks more to soothe 
him than anything else.” He soon found that he and his patient had many 
interests in common. The doctor began to look forward to his visits to Case- 
mate No. 2. Jefferson Davis was widely read in many fields of knowledge.® 
Craven, although largely self-educated, was also a widely read man.” 

A study of the other two diary pages reveals that although they have 
been used as the basis for pages 146 to 152 in the book, there has been much 










material interpolated, which Craven himself indicates by saying, “And now 
r h to have done with this digression and return to my interview of June 24th.” 









“ CRAVEN’S DIARY The Prison Life of Jefferson Davis, 
- I . 146-152. 
d 24th I found this morning on entering 7 





Mr. Davis’ cell the guard had been re- June 24th — Called on Mr. Davis, ac- 
moved, and for the first he was setting companied by Captain Titlow, Officer of 


















“New York Citizen, July 1, 1865, p. 1, col. 5. 
“Diary of Catherine Craven, Hilton Head, South Carolina, April 20, 1863, Craven pa 

Varina Davis, Jefferson Davis, Ex- President of the Confederate States of America; a Memoir by 
his Wife (New York, 1890), I, 474, 475; Il, 914, 918. 

*7Craven, Prison Life, pp. 61-62. 

#8Burton }. Hendrick, _taeaina of the Lost Cause (New York, 1939), pp. 31-32. Varina Davis, 
Jefferson Davis, II, 915 

Portrait and Biographical Record of Suffolk County (Long Island), (New York, 1896), p. 1026. 
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alone he was eating his breakfast. he ex- 
pressd himself pleased with the change 
and remark that he had passd a delightfull 
night without disturbance he complaind 
of his eyes and a throbbing pain of the 
back of his head and neck and said he 
wishd me to give it particular attention 
for he had the same trouble last year at 
Richmond and it was folowed by a very 


severe illness 


24 I recomended counter-irritation. Ma- 
jor Gen’l Miles came in during the inter- 
view and announcd to Mr. D. that he 
was to be allowd one hour each day in 
the open air and micelaneous reading 


The Virginia Magazine 


the Day. On entering found the prisoner, | 
for the first time, alone in his cell, the two 
guards having been removed from it in 
consequence of my report to Major-Gen- 
eral Miles that their presence was counter. 
acting every effort for quieting the nerves 
of the patient. Mr. Davis remarked that 
the change had done him good, his last 
night’s sleep having been undisturbed. He 
complained of his eyes, and a throbbing 
pain in the back of his neck, asking me to 
give the matter particular attention, as 
similar symptoms, at the same season last 
year, in Richmond, had been followed by 
a severe bilious remittent fever. 

[Here Craven interpolates four pages of 
conversation which deals with the science 
of optics; the prisoner’s eye strain; his 
need for reading matter other than the 
Bible and prayer book; and Davis's grati- 
tude to Craven’s daughter Anna, who 
supervised the preparation of the trays of 
food sent in to him.] 

And now to have done with this digres 
sion and return to my interview of June 
24th. [My italics.] 


While the State prisoner was yet speak- 
ing of the troubles of his sight, Major 
General Miles entered, with the pleasant 
announcement that Mr. Davis was to be 
allowed to walk one hour each day upon 
the ramparts, and to have miscellaneous 
reading hereafter — books, newspapers, 
and such magazines as might be approved, 
after perusal at headquarters — an im 
provement of condition, it must be need- 
less to say, very pleasing to the prisoner. 

[The final paragraph is a description 
of Davis’ first outdoor exercise that day on 
the rampart of the fort.] 


Craven failed to put down the name of the month on these two pages, 
which are dated merely “the 24th.” Months later, in arranging his notes, he 
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must have assumed that he made this entry in his diary in June, for so it is 
shown in The Prison Life of Jefferson Davis. Actually these notes could 
only have been written in July, for the Official Records and the files of the 
New York Herald show that the prisoner’s first outdoor exercise occurred on 
July 24.” This error of one month, which Craven makes in recording an 
important change in the conditions of Davis’ confinement, indicates that 
Craven’s diary was closely followed in the framing of The Prison Life of 
Jefferson Davis. Even a chance mistake in a date is carried over from the 
diary into the book. 

Craven was not the meticulous and verbose diarist that Napoleon’s phy- 
sician was. O’Meara at St. Helena had little to do but attend the captive 
French Emperor. But Dr. Craven not only had to care for all the political 
prisoners,’ but he also was charged with the duties of Post Surgeon. On 
top of all this, Craven was Chief Medical Officer and Medical Purveyor for 
the Department of Virginia and North Carolina (the Military District of 
Fort Monroe). O’Meara, in the boredom and isolation of the tiny island 
in the South Atlantic Ocean, had plenty of time and opportunity to make 
copious notes. But with Craven, a busy medical officer and executive in 
the heart of a great Federal fort and military base, it was quite a different 
feat to keep a diary.** The doctor’s notes were apparently brief and sketchy. 
At times he was unable to make any entries for some days, as he more than 
once states in his book. Several times he speaks of having mislaid some of 
his notes.™ 

Nevertheless, his diary was evidently sufficiently continuous and detailed 
to provide the framework of a narrative which can be checked with startling 
accuracy by comparison with the War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the 
Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, Series Il, Volume 
VIII, which was not published until 1899, thirty-three years after the first 
edition of Craven’s book. A few examples of this close agreement are 


given below: 


ial Records, series II, vol. VIII, pp. 710-712. New York Herald, July 27, 1865, p. 1, col. 1. 

SIJetferson Davis, Clement C. Clay, and, after June 17, 1865, John Mitchel. Official Records, 
series II, vol. VIII, pp. 563, 657. 

532A Medical Purveyor was a surgeon who supervised the purchase and distribution of hospital 
and medical supplies. There is today no exact equivalent in the United States Army. Letter to 
author from General William E. Bergin, The Adjutant General, Washington, D. C., April 9, 1952. 

53“Had only a brief interview with Mr. Davis, there being much sickness in the fort then, and 
many demands on my time.” Craven, Prison Life, p. 306. 

“Craven, Prison Life, pp. 90, 214, 791, 323, 370. Craven had to rely on his memory to fill in 
the ae in his notes. Fheefore, some of the writing in the book is clearly retrospective. This led 
to one anachronism where Craven speaks in October about a visit made in September by the 
Reverend Charles Minnigerode (p. 355. This visit actually did not take place until December 11, 
1865. Official Records, series II, vol. VIII, pp. 835-836. 
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The Prison Life of Jefferson Davis (pub- 
lished in 1866). 


Page 43. May 24, 1865. — Craven rec- 
ommends that Davis be allowed tobacco. 
This recommendation was approved later 
that day, and Craven himself brought to- 
bacco to the prisoner that evening. 


Pages 149-150. June 24, 1865. — “Rep- 
resentations in regard to the need Mr. 
Davis stood in of different pabulum both 
for his eyes and mind, had been previously 
made by me to Major-General Miles, and 
had been confirmed, I rather believe, by 
Colonel Pineo, Medical Inspector of the 
Department, who had visited Mr. Davis 


in my company on the 12th of this month.” 


Page 183. July 20, 1865. — Craven finds 
Davis “more despondent than ever hereto- 
fore.” 


Page 310. September 11, 1865. — Davis 
asks Dr. Craven about the health of Clay. 
Craven replies that Clay is “far from well, 
extremely nervous.” 


Page 323. October 5, 1865. — Craven 
says that he has seen Davis several times 
since September 24, but he cannot find 
his notes. He does recall, however, that 
the fort was visited in the interval by 
Colonel Louis H. Pelouze of the War De- 
partment to determine the advisability of 
moving the prisoner from the casemate. 
Colonel Pelouze, says Craven, visited Car- 
roll Hall and then directed General Miles 


to transfer Jefferson Davis to that place. 


The Official Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies (published in 1899), 


Page 570. May 24, 1865. — General 
Miles requests permission for prisoners 
Davis and Clay to have tobacco. General 
H. W. Halleck grants permission by wire 
at 8:35 p.m. that day. 


Page 919. May 28, 1866. — General 
Miles to General E. D. Townsend: ‘4 
would respectfully suggest that a staff of 
ficer of the Department, who saw him 
[Davis] last summer, see him now and re 
port as to condition compared with whatit 


was when last seen, or that Surgeon Pineo, § 
brevet lieutenant-colonel, who was last § 


summer medical inspector, Department of 
Virginia, and who saw Davis at that time, 
be ordered to examine him and report.” 
[My italics. ] 


Page 710. July 20, 1865. — General 
Miles reports to Washington that Davis is 
“extremely dejected.” 


Page 744. September 11, 1865. — Ger 
eral Miles reports that “Clay has been 
very nervous for the past two days.” 


Page 755. See General Townsend’ 
order to Colonel Pelouze, under date of 
September 25, 1865, directing him to go 
to Fort Monroe to inspect the room in 
Carroll Hall and, if suitable, to direct 
General Miles, in the Secretary’s name, to 


transfer Jefferson Davis from the casemate § 


to Carroll Hall. On the same page, under 
date of September 28, is Colonel Pelouze’s 
order to General Miles directing the trans 
fer of Jefferson Davis to Carroll Hall. 


Even if these three pages of Craven’s diary had not been discovered, the 
accurate chronological and circumstantial agreement of portions of his book 
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with the Official Records would suggest that the doctor possessed personal 
records of his Fort Monroe experience. Craven was hardly in a position to 
consult the records in the War Department in Washington. He had left 
Fort Monroe under official displeasure because of his too personal interest in 
the welfare of a prisoner charged with murder and treason. It is hard to 
imagine iron-handed Secretary of War Stanton giving the amiable Dr. 
Craven permission to browse through the orders, reports, and correspondence 
in the War Department. 

On May 10, 1866, John J. Craven, M.D., signed an agreement with the 
New York publisher, George W. Carleton (see figure 2.) reading as follows: 


Whereas sd. Craven is about to publish from material in his possession,® a literary 
work of an historical character, to be entitled “The Prison Life of Jefferson Davis — and 
hath entered into an agreement with the sd. Carleton, for the publication of the same, 
it is now mutually agreed that the sd. Carleton shall print and issue two editions of sd. 
book, bearing all the expense of the same, and doth agree to pay the sd. Craven, as 
copyright, the sum of thirty cents for each & all the cheaper 12 mo. copies sold, & fifty- 
five cents for each and all of the extra octavo copies sold. Editorial copies not to be 
subject to copyright. 

And sd. Carleton doth agree to pay sd. Craven, his heirs or assigns, in cash, quarterly, 
the amts. aforesaid. 

And sd. Carleton doth further agree to advance to sd. Craven, on receiving the ms. 
complete, the sum of one thousand dollars, and upon the finishing of the proof-reading 
complete, and [sic] additional one thousand dollars; the sd. 2000 dollars being advance 


payments on a/c of copyrights. 


The Charles G. Halpine to whom Dr. Craven turned for assistance in 
writing The Prison Life of Jefferson Davis was a journalist and man of letters. 
He was born at Oldcastle, county Meath, Ireland, November 20, 1829. 
Halpine’s father, originally a Protestant clergyman, was for many years 
editor of the Dublin Evening Mail. Young Halpine went to Trinity College, 
as did his father before him, where he studied medicine a while, then law, 
finally gravitating into journalism first in Dublin and then in London. In 
1851 he came to the United States where he wrote advertisements in verse 
and for a time was private secretary to P. T. Barnum, the famous showman. 
In the years before the war, Halpine filled such journalistic posts as co-editor 
of the Carpet-Bag, a humorous weekly of Boston, French translator of the 
New York Herald, correspondent for the New York Times in Nicaragua at 
the time of the Walker filibuster, Washington correspondent for the Times 
and later associate editor of the same paper. In 1857 he became editor of the 


5SMy italics, 
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New York Leader. Halpine had always shown a strong interest in politics, 
first in Ireland as a member of the “Young Ireland” group and then in the 
United States where he served as private secretary of Stephen A. Douglas. 
He was at one time a member of the general committee of Tammany Hall.* 
Immediately after the war he was prominent in the Fenian agitation and 
urged an attack on Canada.” 

Versatile and energetic, his voluminous contributions to magazines and 
newspapers brought him a large income. Although a brilliant conversa- 
tionalist, he is said to have stammered. During the war his humorous letters 
from the front written in the assumed character of an unlettered Irish private, 
“Miles O'Reilly,” brought him great popularity. He was the author of an 
eloquent poem “Sambo’s Right to be Kilt,” in which he defended the enlist. 
ment of Negroes for combat purposes. After leaving the army in 1864, he § 
became editor of the New York Citizen. In 1866 he ran against Tammany 
Hall on a reform ticket and was elected registrar of the County and City of 
New York. He died on August 3, 1868, “from an overdose of chloroform 
taken to relieve insomnia.” He published several books including Lyrics by 
the Letter H (1854), Miles O'Reilly His Book (1864), and Baked Meats of 
the Funeral (1866).* 

For a special reason which will soon be evident, I shall give a detailed 
outline of Halpine’s military service. Halpine accepted a commission as f 
major and Assistant Adjutant General of Volunteers in the Union Arny f 
in September 1861. Assigned to General David Hunter at St. Louis, 
Missouri,” Halpine accompanied Hunter to Hilton Head, South 
Carolina, when the latter was given command of the Department of the 
South.” At the surrender of Fort Pulaski, Georgia, Halpine received the 
weapons of the vanquished fort commander and his staff. He responded in 
kind to the chivalrous speeches which were a feature of that occasion.” In 
August 1862 Halpine was ordered to Washington for service on the staff of 
General-in-Chief Henry W. Halleck, where he had the opportunity to hob 
nob with Lincoln.* Returning to the Department of the South as a liew 


S%Dicti of American Biography, VIII, 160-161. 

57William D'Arcy, The Fenian ard in the United States (Washington, D. C., 1947), 

. 61, 127-128. 
PP ssDictionary of American Biography, VIII, 160-161. 

59Letter to author from General William E. Bergin, The Adjutant General, Washington, D. C, 
December 21, 1951. 

ial Records, series I ,vol. VIII, p. 370. 

61Official Records, series I, vol. VI, pp. 257-258. 

62Battles and Leaders of the Civil War (New York, 1887), II, 9. 

Charles G. Halpine, Baked Meats of the Funeral (New York, 1866), pp. 103, 111; Official 
Records, series I, vol. LIII, p. 79; Carl Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln (New fox 1948), IV, 21% 


233, 236-237, V, 349. 
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tenant colonel in January 1863, Halpine saw more than a little of Dr. 
Craven, for Craven was now Medical Purveyor of the Department of the 
South with headquarters at Hilton Head. Before long the paths of the two 
friends diverged, for in 1864 Halpine was back in the North. On May 18, 
1864, Halpine helped to arrest the luckless editors of the New York World 
and Journal of Commerce, who had thrown all New York into an uproar by 
innocently publishing the Bogus Proclamation.” (At this moment, Craven 
was in the field at Bermuda Hundred, Virginia, as Medical Director, 10th 
Army Corps in General Butler’s Army of the James.) In June 1864 Halpine 
rejoined his old chief, General David Hunter, then in command of Union 
forces in the Shenandoah Valley,® where he shared in the vicissitudes which 
led to Hunter’s replacement by General Sheridan. (He was still nowhere 
near Dr. Craven.) That same year, on July 31, Halpine resigned from the 
army, eventually receiving the honorary rank of Brigadier General of Volun- 
teers.” In the summer of 1865 while Craven was at Fort Monroe, Charles 
G. Halpine was in New York City editing the Citizen.” 

R. B. Rhett, Jr., who attacked the authenticity of Craven’s book, was the 
son of the well-known South Carolina statesman, Robert Barnwell Rhett.” 
His allegation that the Craven book was invented by Charles G. Halpine 


was not published until October 22, 1868, almost three months after 
Halpine’s death. Consequently, the story could neither be confirmed nor 
denied by its attributed source. However, analysis of Rhett’s account, which 
he claims to have had from Halpine’s “own graphic and eloquent lips,” 
reveals three serious errors of fact in the story: 





“Letter from General Bergin, December 21, 1951. Official Records, series 1, vol. XIV, pp. 392, 
419-420; series 1, vol. XXVIII, part 2, p. 3. 

New York Citizen, July 1, 1865, p. 1, col. 5. Diary of Catherine Craven, Hilton Head, South 
Carolina, March 9, May 9, May 11, 1863. Eastman versus The Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany (Testimony for the Defense), p. 526. 

Official Records, series I, vol. XXVIII, part 1, p. 190. 

S/O fficial Records, series III, vol. IV, pp. 386-391. 

Official Records, series I, vol. XXXVII, part 1, pp- 508, 583. Halpine, Baked Meats of the 
Funeral, pp. 296-378. 

Letter from General Bergin, December 21, 1951. 

New York Citizen, July 1, 1865, p. 1, col. 5. 

Robert Barnwell Rhett, Jr., born 1828, promulgated his father’s ideas throughout his life. 
Young Rhett was editor and proprietor of the Charleston Mercury from March 1857 till it sus- 
aaa publication in February 1865 and again from October 1866 to October 1868. He edited the 

ew Orleans Picayune in 1872 and 1873 and the Charleston Journal of Commerce from 1876 to 
1878. He served in the South Carolina House of Representatives 1860-1865 and 1877-1878. 
Laura A. White, Robert Barnwell Rhett, Father of Secession (New York, 1931), p. 140. The 
South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine, IV (October 1903), 312. 
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1. Rhett states that the Craven book was published after the release of Jefferson 
Davis from Fort Monroe on bail. The fact is that The Prison Life of Jefferson Davis 
was published in June 1866,” that is to say, eleven months before the Confederate 
President’s release, which was on May 13, 1867.7 


2. Rhett indicates that Craven and Halpine were “quondam messmates” at For 
Monroe, The fact is that Halpine was never at Fort Monroe with Craven, as I have 
shown above. While Craven was at Fort Monroe that summer of 1865, Halpine 
already out of the army, was editing a newspaper in New York City in which he wrot 
an article about his friend, “Surgeon John J. Craven, who has recently been waked 
up into public celebrity as the medical attendant of Jefferson Davis.””* 


3. Rhett alleges that Craven’s sole contribution to The Prison Life of Jefferson Davis 
was three letters from Mrs. Davis and some notes on the margin of an old newspaper, 
(“This was all the authentic matter supplied.”)) The fact is that the book contains fou, 
not three letters from Mrs. Davis: pages 88-89, 142-145, 169-171, 331-348. In addition 
there is to be found a series of seven letters growing out of the overcoat incident: pages 
360, 360-361, 362, 364, 365, 365-366, and 366-367 (two from Captain Hitchcock, one 
from Captain McEwan, both writing for General Miles, three from Dr. Craven, and 
one from S. W. Owen, the Washington, D. C., tailor involved in the incident). Added 
to all these, there are two reports (pages 266, 267-269), one of which can be seen in the 
Official Records, series II, volume VIII, page 740, a compilation published thirty-three 
years after the appearance of Craven’s book. Here, then, are eleven letters and tw 
reports, which is a little better than “three letters” and “some notes written on the 
margin of a Herald.” This statement of R. B. Rhett, Jr., is so palpably erroneous tha 
it can be detected by any casual reader who cares to pick up The Prison Life of Jeffer 
son Davis.” 


However, Rhett’s greatest error, and the one that has done undeserved 
harm to the memory of a good man, is the allegation that Dr. Craven had mo 
diary at Fort Monroe. 

Why did a seasoned editor like R. B. Rhett, Jr., perpetrate such an it 


accurate article on this then momentous subject? Did Halpine misinfom 





72New York Citizen, June 16, 1866, p. 2, col. 2. 

73Official Records, series II, vol. VIII, p. 986. 

74New York Citizen, July 1, 1865, p. 1, col. 5. 

75The Craven papers contain two more letters which are mentioned, but not reproduced, on pagt 
16 of the book. These are from General William S. Walker, C.S.A., to his wife, Dora, and to his 
commanding officer, General Beauregard. Dated May 20, 1864, they were dictated to a Uni 
hospital steward while Dr. Craven and two other medical officers were preparing to amputalt 
General Walker's leg at Bermuda Hundred, Virginia. It is only fair to Rhett to say that he had m0 
way of knowing that these last two letters actually existed. While they pertain only to the introduce 
tory portion of the book and have no bearing on the imprisonment of Jefferson Davis, these letters 
are nevertheless additional evidence of the documentation of a book which the Charleston editot 


termed a “work of imagination.” 
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Rhett? Did Rhett misunderstand Halpine? Or was this story an editorial 
canard hastily gotten up by Rhett to follow the lead of George Francis Train? 
The bitter hostility of Rhett and his father to Jefferson Davis during the war 
is well known.” They and others, who held the Confederate President re- 

nsible for the Southern disasters, could hardly be expected to view with 
favor a book which presented their scapegoat as a heroic martyr. Especially 
unpalatable to the Rhetts must have been this stinging barb on page 179 of 
the Craven book: “In South Carolina, there was the Rhett faction; never at 
home save when in the attitude of contradiction; men whose lives were ex- 
pended in the negative.” If this highly popular and sympathetic book about 
Davis could be branded as a literary fake, its impact would be considerably 
lessened. Be this as it may, enough has been said to indicate that Rhett’s 
article can hardly merit serious consideration as historical evidence. 

Dr. Craven’s book has been criticized for its sensational description of the 
shackling of Jefferson Davis. Dr. Craven states that he did not witness this 
event because it occurred the day before he was assigned to be the prisoner’s 
medical attendant. He says on page 40 of The Prison Life of Jefferson Davis: 
“What has preceded this, with the exception of the preceding paragraph 
and of things I saw — such as the cell, procession, etc. — has been based on 
the evidence of others who came fresh from the scenes they pictured. I now 
reach the commencement of my personal relations with the prisoner, and for 
all that follows am willing to be held responsible.” 

How does Craven’s admittedly second-hand version of the shackling com- 
pare with the reminiscence of Captain Jerome Titlow, the officer who super- 
vised the procedure? 





*The Rhetts, father and son, turned against Davis early in the war. Their organ, the Charleston 
Mercury, charged that Davis had stopped the Confederate advance on Washington after the rout 
of the Union forces at Bull Run (First Manassas). The Mercury blamed Davis for the loss of 
Forts Henry and Donelson, Nashville, and Roanoke Island. The Confederate President was 
accused of “criminal incompetency,” “arrogance,” and “autocracy.” The Mercury demanded that 
Davis “accept his proper level” and yield control to “the strong men of the South.” After Gettys- 
burg in 1863, the newspaper marshaled every sin of omission and commission of Confederate policy, 
for every one of which Jefferson Davis was held “criminally liable.” So bitter was this criticism 
that Robert E. Lee wrote to Davis: “Your note of the 27th, enclosing a slip from the Charleston 
Mercury relative to the battle of Gettysburg is received . . . the object of the writer and publisher is 
evidently to cast discredit upon the operations of the Government and those connected with it and 
thus gratify feelings more to be pitied than envied.” Laura A. White, Robert Barnwell Rhett, 
PP- 217-218, 224-225, 232. McElroy, Jefferson Davis, Il, 388. 
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CAPTAIN TITLOW’S ACCOUNT” 


As I entered the gunroom’® Davis was 
sitting on the end of his cot, or hospital 
bed, reading his Episcopal Prayer Book, 
and as he looked up I said, “Mr. Davis, I 
have an unpleasant duty to execute.” At 
the same moment, seeing the blacksmith 
with the irons, he said, “You do not intend 
to put fetters on me?” I said, “Those are 
my orders.” He said, “Those are orders for 
a slave, and no man with a soul in him 
would obey such orders.” I then said, 
“Those are my orders.” Mr. Davis said, 
“I shall never submit to such an indig- 
nity.” He then asked if General Miles 
had given that order. My answer was in 
the afhrinative. He said he would like to 
see General Miles. I replied the general 
had just left the fort. Davis then asked 
that the execution of the order be post- 
poned, and I should telegraph to the 
President in his name. I said, “Mr. Davis, 
you are an old soldier and know what the 
orders are; it is needless to say that an of- 
ficer is bound to execute an order given 
him.” Davis said it was obvious that there 
could be no necessity for such an order to 
make his imprisonment secure. I said, 
“My duty is to execute this order and it is 
folly for you to resist.” Davis’ answer was 





The Prison Life of Jefferson Davis, pp 
34°39 

Captain Jerome E. Titlow, of the 3d 
Pennsylvania Artillery, entered the pris- 
oner’s cell, followed by the blacksmith of 
the fort and his assistant, the latter carry- 
ing in his hand some heavy and harshly- 
rattling shackles. As they entered, Mr, 
Davis was reclining on his bed, feverish 
and weary after a sleepless night, the food 
placed near to him the preceding day still 
lying untouched on its tin plate near his 
bedside. 

“Well?” said Mr. Davis as they entered, 
slightly raising his head. 

“I have an unpleasant duty to perform, 
Sir,” said Captain Titlow; and as he spoke, 
the senior blacksmith took the shackles 
from his assistant. 

Davis leaped instantly from his recum- 
bent attitude, a flush passing over his face 
for a moment, and then his countenance 
growing livid and rigid as death. 

He gasped for breath, clutching his 
throat with the thin fingers of his right 
hand, and then recovering himself slowly, 
while his wasted figure towered up to its 
full height — now appearing to swell with 
indignation and then to shrink with terror, 
as he glanced from the captain’s face to 











77McElroy, Jefferson Davis, II, 528-530. McElroy obtained this account from the Confederate 
Museum in Richmond, Virginia. It is part of a letter written by Captain Titlow to his son. The 
museum does not have the actual letter, as McElroy mistakenly believes (p. 527), but merely an 
undated newspaper clipping. The original letter, of which I have recently obtained a photostat, is in 
the possession of the Captain’s son, the 83-year old John Titlow, a former newspaper man, who lives 
in Springfield, Ohio. The letter was written from Roanoke, South Dakota, on July 4, 1891, and 
published on July 12, 1891, in the Leavenworth (Kansas) Times, p. 2, cols. 5 and 6, which com- 
mented: “The following letter was received by an employee of Tue Times from his father, and is 
of such general interest that we give it to the public.” The Roanoke, Seuth Dakota, post office no 
longer exists, having been discontinued in 1907. It was in Faulk County. Letter to author from 
Victor Gondos, Jr., National Archives, Washington, D. C., June 6, 1952. 

78The casemates in the first front of Fort Monroe are each divided into two rooms by a masonry 
partition. The room next to the moat was called the gunroom because it was built to house a cannon. 
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that he was a soldier and knew how to 
die, and, pointing to a sentinel, said, “Let 
your men shoot me at once.” 

A few moments after, he placed his foot 
on a stool and his quiet manner led me 
to think he would not resist. I then said, 
“Smith, do your work.” As the blacksmith 
stooped to place the clasp of the shackle 
round his ankle Davis struck him a violent 
blow that threw him on the floor. He re- 
covered at once and made for Davis with 
his vise and hammer and would have 
struck him if I had not caught his arm as 
he was in the act of striking. A moment 
after that I saw Davis and one of the sen- 
tinels struggling, both having hold of the 
musket, Davis just below the shank of 
the bayonet. The next instant the sentinel 
had wrenched the musket from Mr. Davis’ 
hands. I then ordered the soldier to his 
post and reprimanded him for leaving. I 
now saw there would be trouble, so I 
ordered the officer of the guard to go out 
and get four of the best men of the guard, 
without side-arms, and have them report 
to me at once. A few minutes after, four 
stalwart soldiers made their appearance. I 
said, “Men, I wish you to take Mr. Davis, 
with as little force as possible, and place 
him on that cot and hold him there till 
the smith is through with his work.” 

As the men advanced, Davis struck the 
first or foremost man, but all four instantly 
closed on him and shoved him on the cot. 
Davis showed unnatural strength; it was 
all the four men could do to hold him 
while the blacksmith riveted the clasp 
round his ankle, his helper holding a 
sledge hammer. The other clasp was 
locked on with a brass lock, the same as 
in use on freightcars. I ordered the men 
to their quarters, and they passed out. 
Davis lay perfectly motionless. Just as I 
was going out Davis raised from his cot 





the shackles — he said slowly and with a 
laboring chest: 

“My God! You cannot have been sent 
to iron me?” 

“Such are my orders, Sir,” replied the 
officer beckoning the blacksmith to ap- 
proach, who stepped forward, unlocking 
the padlock and preparing the fetters to 
do their office. These fetters were of heavy 
iron, probably five-eighths of an inch in 
thickness, and connected together by a 
chain of like weight. I believe they are 
now in possession of Major-General Miles, 
and will form an interesting relic. 

“This is too monstrous,” groaned the 
prisoner, glaring hurriedly around the 
room, as if for some weapon, or means of 
self-destruction. “I demand, Captain, that 
you let me see the commanding officer. 
Can he pretend that such shackles are re- 
quired to secure the safe custody of a weak 
old man, so guarded and in such a fort 
as this?” 

“It could serve no purpose,” replied 
Captain Titlow; “his orders are from 
Washington, as mine are from him.” 

“But he can telegraph,” interposed Mr. 
Davis, eagerly; “there must be some mis- 
take. No such outrage as you threaten 
me with, is on record in the history of 
nations. Beg him to telegraph, and delay 
until he answers.” 

“My orders are peremptory,” said the 
officer, “and admit of no delay. For your 
own sake let me advise you to submit with 
patience. As a soldier Mr. Davis, you 
know I must execute orders.” 

“These are not orders for a soldier,” 
shouted the prisoner, losing all control of 
himself. “They are orders for a jailer — 
for a hangman, which no soldier wearing 
a sword should accept! I tell you the 
world will ring with this disgrace. The 
war is over; the South is conquered; I have 
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and threw his feet to the floor, and with 
the clanging of the chains he gave way. 
I will say here it was anything but a 
pleasant sight to see a man like Jefferson 
Davis shedding tears, but not one word 
had he to say. 
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no longer any country but America, and 
it is for the honor of America, as for m 
own honor and life, that I plead against 
this degradation. Kill me! Kill me!” he 
cried, passionately, throwing his arms 
wide open and exposing his breast, “rather 
than inflict on me, and on my People 
through me, this insult worse than death.” 

“Do your duty, blacksmith,” said the 
officer, walking toward the embrasure as 
if not caring to witness the performance, 
“It only gives increased pain on all sides 
to protract this interview.” 

At these words the blacksmith advanced 
with the shackles, and seeing that the 
prisoner had one foot upon the chair near 
his bedside, his right hand resting on the 
back of it, the brawny mechanic made an 
attempt to slip one of the shackles over the 
ankle so raised; but, as if with the vehem- 
ence and strength which frenzy can im 
part, even to the weakest invalid, Mr. 
Davis seized his assailant and hurled him 
half-way across the room. 

On this Captain Titlow turned and see 
ing that Davis had backed against the 
wall for further resistance, began to re 
monstrate, pointing out in brief, clear lar 
guage, that this course was madness, and 
that orders must be enforced at any cost. 
“Why compel me,” he said, “to add the 
further indignity of personal violence to 
the necessity of your being ironed?” 

“I am a prisoner of war,” fiercely re 
torted Davis; “I have been a soldier in the 
armies of America, and know how to die. 
Only kill me, and my last breath shall be 
a blessing on your head. But while I have 
life and strength to resist, for myself and 
for my people, this thing shall not be 
done.” 

Hereupon Captain Titlow called in a 
sergeant and file of soldiers from the next 
room, and the sergeant advanced to seize 
the prisoner. Immediately Mr. Davis flew 
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on him, seized his musket and attempted 
to wrench it from his grasp. 

Of course such a scene could have but 
one issue. There was a short, passionate 
scuffle. In a moment Davis was flung 
upon his bed, and before his four powerful 
assailants removed their hands from him, 
the blacksmith and his assistant had done 
their work — one securing the rivet on the 
right ankle, while the other turned the key 
in the padlock on the left. 

This done, Mr. Davis lay for a moment 
as if in stupor. Then slowly raising him- 
self and turning round, he dropped his 
shackled feet to the floor. The harsh clank 
of the striking chain seems first to have 
recalled him to his situation, and dropping 
his face into his hands, he burst into a 
passionate flood of sobbing, rocking to 
and fro, and muttering at brief intervals: 
“Oh, the shame, the shame!” 


It can now be seen that the Craven and Titlow accounts of the shackling 
are very much alike. Titlow’s information was first-hand, but this particular 
account was not written until twenty-six years later (1891). Craven's in- 
formation was second-hand, but his account is fresher, having been published 
about one year after the event (1866). There are a goodly number of minor 
differences in the two accounts, which shows that Titlow has made no at- 
tempt to conform to the more widely known Craven account. 

Is Titlow’s account authentic? Mrs. Jefferson Davis seemed to think so, 
for she made it the basis of the Davis version of the shackling incident in 
the story of her husband’s life. She says that her account is “derived from a 
statement of the officer of the day, and verified by the prisoner and a witness, 
Captain J. Titlow, of the Third Pennsylvania Artillery.”” Mrs. Davis says: 





79Varina Davis, Jefferson Davis, II, 653. The italics are mine. The “officer of the day” and the 
“witness” are one and the same person, Captain Titlow. Since Mrs. Davis’ book was published in 
1890, it is obvious that Titlow wrote for her an account antedating the one for his son John. In 
fact, this earlier manuscript is mentioned in some friendly correspondence which took place in 1905 
between Captain Titlow and Margaret Davis Hayes, a daughter of Jefferson Davis. Mrs. Hayes 
writes, “I will send your letter to my dear mother to read and hope she may be able to find the 
ak of as I should dearly prize it with your signature on it.” Letter of Mrs. 


manuscript you 
ayes to Captain Jerome itlow, Colorado Springs, Colorado, February 24, 1905. 


Margaret Davis 
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On May 23, 1865, the officer of the day, Captain J. Titlow, of the Third Penn- 
sylvania Artillery, came into his prison with two blacksmiths bearing a pair of heavy 
leg irons coupled together by a ponderous chain. Captain Titlow, in a manner fully 
sustaining his words, informed him that with great personal reluctance he came to 
execute an order to put irons upon him. Mr. Davis asked whether General Miles had 
given that order, and on being answered in the affirmative, said he wished to see 
General Miles. Captain Titlow replied that he had just left General Miles, who was 
leaving the fort. Mr. Davis then asked that the execution of the order should be post- 
poned until General Miles returned. Captain Titlow said his orders would not permit 
that, and that to an old soldier it was needless to say that an officer was bound to 
execute such an order as it was given to him. Mr. Davis told him that it was too 
obvious that there could be no necessity for the use of such means to render his 
imprisonment secure, and on Captain Titlow repeating that his duty was to execute his 
orders, Mr. Davis said it was not such an order as a soldier could give, or should 
receive, and he would not submit to it. That it was evident the intention was to 
torture him to death, that he would never tamely be subjected to indignities by which 
it was sought in his own person to degrade the cause of which he was a representative, 
The officer of the day, with evident kind feeling, endeavored to dissuade him from 
resistance. The officer of the guard came in from the front room, and united with the 
officer of the day to induce him to yield. It was needless to show, what was very 
apparent, that resistance could not be successful, and Mr. Davis's answer was that he 
was a soldier and a gentleman, that he knew how to die, and, pointing to the sentinel 
who stood ready, said, “Let your men shoot me at once.” He faced round with his back 
to the wall and stood silently waiting. His quiet manner led the officer of the day to 
suppose that no resistance would be made, and therefore the blacksmiths were directed 
to do their work. As one of them stooped down to put on the fetter, Mr. Davis slung 
him off so violently as to throw him on the floor. He recovered and raised his hammer 
to strike, but the officer of the day stopped him; simultaneously one of the sentinels 
cocked and lowered his musket, advancing on the prisoner, who then encountered this 
assailant. But Captain Titlow now saw the new danger and promptly interposed, 
telling the sentinels they were not to fire; then ordered the officer of the guard to bring 
in four of the strongest men of the guard without firearms, for the purpose of overcom- 
ing by muscular strength the resistance which was threatened. Mr. Davis had nothing 
with which to defend himself, even his penknife having been previously taken from 
him. The contest was brief, which ended in his being thrown down, four men on his 
body and head. He could not see the blacksmiths when they approached to put on the 
irons, but feeling one he kicked him off from him. The smith recovered, and with the 
aid which the other men could give him, succeeded in the second attempt to rivet one 
fetter and secure the padlock which held the other. The object being effected, the 
officer of the day retired with the men he had brought in. Mr. Davis lay down on the 
cot, covered his ironed limbs with the blanket, and felt only a more intense contempt 
for the brutality with which he was treated than when a few minutes before he had 
announced his belief that he was to be tortured to death, and defied the power which 
attempted to degrade him.™ 


80Varina Davis, Jefferson Davis, II, 655-658. 
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The Craven account of the shackling was distasteful to the Davises be- 
cause of the melodramatic exclamations and highly emotional reactions 
attributed to the Confederate President during the shackling scene. Mrs. 


Davis writes: 
Of the dramatic account published in Dr. Craven’s book, he [Davis] said it could 


not have been written by anyone who either knew the facts, or had such personal 
knowledge of him as to form a just idea of what his conduct would be under such 
circumstances. The fact, he added, was, that very little was said either by Captain 
Titlow or by himself, and that whatever was said was uttered in a very quiet, practical 
manner. For himself, he would say he was too resolved and too proudly conscious of 
his relation to a sacred, though unsuccessful cause, for such exclamation and manifesta- 
tion as were imputed to him by Dr. Craven’s informant, and given to the public in 


his book.®! 


The shackling was probably the most painful event in the lives of both 
Mr. and Mrs. Davis. They probably preferred to minimize Mr. Davis’ emo- 
tional reactions to it. It seems very doubtful that Jefferson Davis could have 
spoken in a “very quiet, practical manner” when protesting against the 
supreme indignity of his life, an indignity which he deemed totally un- 
warranted.” There is one notable omission in Mrs. Davis’ account which 
suggests that she is proudly “playing down” the emotional side of the shack- 
ling episode. Mrs. Davis makes no mention of her husband’s weeping after 
the application of the irons. She merely says, “Mr. Davis lay down on the 
cot, covered his ironed limbs with the blanket, and felt only a more intense 





81Varina Davis, Jefferson Davis, II, 658. In a footnote Mrs. Davis says, “The good doctor prob- 
ay received the account from some unreliable person.” 
2Partisans of Jefferson Davis have always maintained that the shackling was unnecessary. The 
risoner was locked in his cell with two armed guards day and night. The lamp in the cell was kept 
— all night so the the prisoner should never be out of sight. The embrasure (window) over- 
looking the moat was closed with iron bars. The moat was eight feet deep and, at this point, 125 
feet wide (Titlow erroneously says 60 feet). In the outer room of the casemate was an officer 
and two guards on constant duty. The officer was ordered to see his prisoner every fifteen minutes. 
The entrance to the casemate was guarded by two soldiers posted in front of the door. The key to 
this door was in the possession of the “general officer of the guard.” A line of sentries stood in the 
road to prevent all approach to the prison area. Casemates Nos. 1 and 3 on either side of the 
prisoner's casemate were occupied by guards off duty. Guards were posted on the ramparts overhead 
and along the bank of the moat opposite the cell. No one was allowed to communicate with the 
prisoner verbally or in writing. No guard was permitted to answer his questions. His meals were 
passed in by the officer on guard, no servant or waiter being permitted to enter the cell. In case of 
sickness, the doctor was to be accompanied on his visit by the officer in charge. No one was allowed 
to enter Fort Monroe without a pass from the comman ing general or superior authority. General 
Miles always contended that the shackling of Jefferson Davis was necessary to prevent the pos- 
sibility of his escape while the doors of his cell were being changed for iron-grated doors. e 
general also had authority to shackle Clement C. Clay, Confederate Commissioner to Canada, 
who was imprisoned in Casemate No. 4. Clay was, like Davis, accused of plotting to assassinate 


Abraham Lincoln. Clay was never shackled. Official Records, series II, vol. VIII, pp. 563-565, 577. 
Sterling, A Belle of the Fifties, pp. 294-299. 
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contempt for the brutality with which he was treated.” Yet both the Titlow 
and the Craven accounts state very plainly that Jefferson Davis wept. 

I have drawn parallels, in a previous article, between Dr. Craven and Dr. 
Barry O’Meara, the Irish doctor in the British Navy who was assigned to 
attend Napoleon at St. Helena. O’Meara was removed and sent home 
from St. Helena because he clashed with his superior officer, Sir Hudson 
Lowe, over the treatment of Napoleon. Back in London, Dr. O’Meara 
published a book, Napoleon in Exile; or a Voice from St. Helena, which 
became one of the best sellers of its day. A quotation from O’Meara’s book 
appears on the title page of Dr. Craven’s book. It reads: “Had I died on 
the throne, enveloped in the dense atmosphere of power, I should to many 
have remained a problem. Now, misfortune will enable all to judge me 
without disguise. — Napoleon Bonaparte to D. [sic] Barry O’Meara.” 

Some may wonder if this quotation from O’Meara might not have been a 
shrewd interpolation by the Irish Charles G. Halpine. In other words, was 
Craven at Fort Monroe actually conscious of his analogy to O'Meara at 
St. Helena, or was it suggested to him by his friend Halpine after they met 
again in New York in 1866? Here we must point out that Craven was not 
only an alert and highly enterprising man, as we shall soon see, but he was 
also bookish and romantic-minded. On the voyage to California during the 
Gold Rush, it was Craven who was chosen by his shipmates to deliver the 
Fourth of July oration.” Again, while becalmed off the West Indies, their 
ship, the Griffon, was visited by the captain of a neighboring British bark. 
Craven toasted the British Queen, whereupon the visitor toasted “our worthy 
Zack Taylor.” Speeches were made by the British captain, the American 
captain, and Craven. In the same letter while discussing some of his com- 
panions Craven says of one, “I never saw the language of Bacon more beauti- 
fully illustrated than in him (narrow minded men are like narrow necked 
bottles the less there is in them the more noise it makes coming out).”™ 
Actually the quotation is from Pope, but enough has been said to show that, 
even in 1849, Craven was not the literary oaf that R. B. Rhett, Jr. would 
have us believe. 

In Craven's day, the name of Napoleon still reverberated loudly through 


the corridors of time. It is quite likely that Craven was familiar with Barry 





83Varina Davis, Jefferson Davis, II, 657-658. 

84Chester D. Bradley and Miriam D. Bradley, “Craven and O’Meara: Medical Boswells to 
Jefferson Davis and Napoleon Bonaparte,” Bulletin of the History of Medicine, XXVI (March- 
April, 1952), 441-452. 

85Letter from Craven to his wife, on board the barque Griffon, August 18, 1849. 

8%6Letter from Craven to his wife, on board the barque Griffon, April 18, 1849. 
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O’Meara’s book on Napoleon’s imprisonment at St. Helena. Although first 
published in 1822, this vivid work ran through many editions in both this 
country and England, being republished by Redfield in New York as late as 
1853. Even the correspondent of the New York Herald, quoted earlier in 
this article, was struck by the analogy between the imprisonment of Jefferson 
Davis at Fort Monroe and that of Napoleon at St. Helena. Craven would 
have had to be a very obtuse man not to be aware of his analogy to Napoleon's 
physician. And Craven was not obtuse, as will soon be evident. 

“Every error that is repeated gains credit through its very repetition and 
increases in seriousness.” As an example, R. B. Rhett, Jr., asserted eighty- 
six years ago that Dr. Craven had no diary or notes at Fort Monroe, and he 
boldly branded The Prison Life of Jefferson Davis as the product of the 
imagination of a professional writer. Forty-nine years ago the Rhett error 
was resurrected in Current Literature. Again in our own day, Rhett’s error 
has been given fresh currency by Barbee (1951). In addition to perpetuating 
the error about Dr. Craven’s diary, Rhett gave us a rather unflattering picture 
of the doctor himself. Here was a man who had helped to make history, yet 
had no diary or notes of his experiences. Worse still, Craven is depicted as a 
dullard who did not even know that he should have kept a diary. (“The 
idea seemed new to Mr. Craven.” It is, therefore, of importance for us to 
ask: What kind of a man was this Dr. Craven? 

John Joseph Craven was born on September 8, 1822. Most biographical 
sketches state that he was born in Newark, New Jersey, but Craven himself, 
testifying in Eastman versus The Western Union Telegraph Company, stated 
that he was born in New York City and brought to Newark as a child. He 
did not receive much schooling and was early apprenticed to a carpenter. 
After helping to build the Passaic Chemical Works, he took a position in the 
maintenance department of the plant. It was here that the young Craven 
became interested in science, and he increased his efforts to educate himself. 
He read books, attended lectures, and observed extensively. He enjoyed 
the friendship of the celebrated Professor James J. Mapes, of Newark, who 
was to Craven an oracle in all things pertaining to science.” 

When Morse’s telegraph line from Philadelphia was being built across 


New Jersey, Craven became deeply interested in this latest scientific marvel. 





87Barry O’Meara, Napoleon in Exile, or a Voice from St. Helena (New York, 1853). 

88Paul Fleuriot de Langle, ed., The Journals of General Bertrand January-May 1821 (Garden 
City, 1952), p. 11. 

89Eastman versus The Western Union Telegraph Company (Testimony for the Defense), pp. 
402-403, 562. James J. Mapes (1806-1866), distinguishe inventor, chemist, educator, and 
scientific agriculturist. Dictionary of American Biography, XII, 264. 
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In late 1845 he began to frequent the office of the telegraph company in the 
Newark Court House, which was then the end of the line. One day Craven 
saw a horseman galloping furiously up the street to the Court House. His 
curiosity aroused, Craven made the acquaintance of the rider and found that 
this man, Griffin by name, was relaying stock market quotations from New 
York to a broker in Philadelphia. The method of transmission was by horse- 
borne messenger from the Exchange in New York City to Newark and then 
by telegraph from Newark to Philadelphia. The ingenious Craven showed 
Griffin how the horse could be eliminated from this arrangement by wig- 
wagging the quotations from the top of the Exchange in Wall Street to 
Bergen Five Corners on the Jersey side of the river and from there to the 
Newark Court House. He thus created a job for himself, for Grifin put 
Craven to work in a cupola of the Court House with a spyglass to pick up the 
signals flagged from Bergen Five Corners. While working with Griffin, 
Craven was occasionally asked by the telegraph company to go out to repair 
broken lines. Before long he took a full-time job in the construction depart- 
ment of the Magnetic Telegraph Company.” 

The line was soon extended to Jersey City where messages from New 
York City were brought over by boys on the ferry boat, and then put on the 
wire. There was at this time no successful underwater cable, all previous 
attempts at insulation having failed. Samuel F. B. Morse and Ezra Cornell 
had tried several methods of insulating underwater cables. In one attempt, 
the cable was covered with asphalt and hemp. In another, the cable was 
covered with glass beads drifted through a lead pipe, which was then filled 
with asphalt. Neither of these cables when laid across the Hudson River 
at Fort Lee had carried a successful current. The wires across the smaller 
rivers between Jersey City and Philadelphia were suspended from masts 
set on the bottom of the stream. But in the face of a broad river such as 
the Hudson the only means of getting messages over was by messenger boys 
crossing on the ferry boats. The most important problem in telegraphy, 
therefore, was how to get the wires over large bodies of water.” 

In the summer of 1847 Craven was shown a piece of gutta-percha by a 
friend, Bailey B. Douglas, who had obtained it from either Professor Mapes 
or a druggist named Holden. Craven got the idea that this newly introduced 
substance, the gum of a Malayan tree, might be effective for insulation of 





Eastman versus The Western Union Telegraph Company (Testimony for the Defense), pp. 


404-406. 
9 Ibid., pp. 407-409, 411-412. James D. Reid, The Telegraph in America (New York, 1879), 


p- 120. 
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Courtesy, Ropert A. Craven 
FIGURE I 


Photocopy of a page from Dr. Craven's Fort Monroe diary, 
numbered 15 and dated June 9. 
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Courtesy, Rosert A. Craven 


FIGURE 2 


Photocopy of the agreement made in 1866 between Dr. Craven and the New 
York publisher, George W. Carleton, for publication of “The Prison Life of 


Jefferson Davis.” Note the phrase, “from material in his possession,” meaning 


Dr. Craven's possession. 
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Dr. John Joseph Craven 


Brevet Lieutenant Colonel, U.S. Volunteers 
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underwater telegraph wires. Aided by his wife, Craven covered a wire with 
gutta-percha in his own kitchen. He tested this wire so insulated in a tub of 
water, then in a water-filled ditch (September 8, 1847) and again about ten 
days later in a stream known as Bound Creek situated between Newark and 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. The young inventor then persuaded the reluctant 
and skeptical secretary of the company, Thomas M. Clark, to try out a gutta- 
percha-insulated wire in the Passaic River by connecting it with the land 
wires on each side (early 1848). The gutta-percha-covered wire conducted 
electrical impulses without escape. Craven was exuberant. He even dreamt 
of laying a cable between Dover and Calais, but was unable to interest his 
moneyed friends in this scheme. He wrote: “I have surely struck it. I have 
now in my possession a wire that is, in a short circuit beneath a stream, in 
connection with a main line, doing its work faithfully. Mark my words: It 
will yet cross rivers, bays, seas and oceans, and connect continents.”” 

Under Craven’s direction, the Magnetic Telegraph Company had a gutta- 
percha-covered cable prepared, which was laid under the Hudson River be- 
tween New York and Jersey City on June 15, 1848. This made complete 
the line between New York and Washington.* 

Craven applied for a patent on gutta-percha insulation on May 12, 1848. 
In this he was aided financially by his friend Douglas, to whom he promised 
one-half the profits from his invention. On December 11, 1848, Craven 
received the rather surprising news that his application for a patent had been 
rejected for “want of novelty.” The Patent Office ruled that since the non- 
conducting property of gutta-percha was already known, its use for purposes 
of insulation could not be considered as involving invention or discovery. 
Craven, deeply disappointed, severed all connections with telegraphy and 
went to California to hunt gold.* But the Magnetic Telegraph Company 
continued to lay cables insulated with gutta-percha. These cables were fre- 





92Eastman versus The Western Union Telegraph Company (Testimony for the Defense), pp. 
104-105, 414, 416-427, 450-460, 474-475 Reid, The Telegraph in America, p. 129. Biographical 
Encyclopaedia of New Jersey (Philadelphia, 1877), p. 538. Newark Dail ercury, August 19, 
1858. e New York Tribune, April 29, 1848, p. 2, col. 5, reported as follows: “A Desideratum 
Obtained. — It is known that it has hitherto been impossible to send the electric fluid across tele- 
ee h wires when they were submerged and that persevering efforts have been made to obviate the 

ifculty. We learn that it has at last been done, Mr. J. J. Craven having succeeded, after several 
experiments, in discovering a mode of conveying the fluid through water, and that he has applied 
it with perfect success at the crossing of the Passaic River on the New-York and Philadelphia ihe. 
He is also about to apply it to crossing the Hudson from Jersey City to this side.” 

Eastman versus Pine Western Union Telegraph Company (Testimony for the Defense), pp. 
460-467. Biographical Encyclopaedia of New Jersey, pp. 537-538. Reid, The Telegraph in America, 
p- 129. 

Eastman versus The Western Union Telegraph Company (Testimony for the Defense), pp. 
115-118, 437, 471-473, 474, 952-955. 
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quently torn up by the anchors of passing vessels until Samuel C. Bishop 
applied armour to a gutta-percha-insulated cable in 1856. This arrangement 
permanently solved the problem of crossing the Hudson River. In Europe, 
gutta-percha-insulated cables were laid between Dover and Calais (1851), 
Scotland and Ireland, England and Belgium (1853), and in the Mediter- 
ranean. The transatlantic cables of 1858, 1865, and 1866 were all insulated 
with gutta-percha.” 

Craven's priority in the development of the underwater telegraph cable was 
asserted in a speech made by William D. Kelley” at the Atlantic Cable Cele- 
bration, Philadelphia, September 1, 1858. Kelley said: 


But we celebrate the laying of a submarine cable; and let me . . . draw from the 
obscurity in which it is falling, the name of that toiling worker of day’s works by whom 
a magnetic telegraph wire, coated with gutta percha, was first laid under a body of 
water. ... He applied for a patent, but, on grounds which, if I understand the case 
rightly, were very inadequate for such a decision, his claims were rejected . . . John J. 
Craven, of Newark, N. J., made and laid the first practical, substantial, available sub- 
marine telegraph; and let his name stand out in its proper place.%” 





Reid, The Telegraph in America, pp. 130, 139. Charles Bright, Submarine Telegraphs 
(London, 1898), pp. 11, 14, 33, 82, 92. 

%William Darrah Kelley (1814-1890), a lawyer, judge and long-time Congressman, 
famed as an orator. Dictionary of American Biography, X, 299-300. 

97Oration delivered by Hon. William D. Kelley, at the Celebration of the Laying of the Atlantic 
Cable, held at Philadelphia, September 1, 1858. Reported by D. Wolfe Brown, Phonographer, 
(n.p., n.d.). George B. Simpson of Cincinnati, Ohio, also applied for a patent on gutta-percha 
insulation of telegraphic wire about the same time as Craven (1848). His claim, like oe of 
Craven, was rejected, but, unlike Craven, Simpson disputed the decision of the Patent Office. 
Finally, in 1851, he wrote to the Patent Office for the return of his patent fee, which was given 
him, but it would seem that he did not formally withdraw his application. Years later Simpson 
and his advisers took advantage of this technicality and compelled the Patent Office to issue a 
patent on gutta-percha insulation of telegraphic wires (U. S. Patent No. 65,019, May 21, 1867). 
After Simpson’s death, the patent right was acquired by Arthur M. Eastman who instituted suit 
against the Western Union Telegraph Company for infringement of his patent rights. Eastman’s 
interest was later transferred to Clinton G. Colgate. In 1878 a decree was handed down in favor 
of the complainant. The Western Union Telegraph Company then negotiated a settlement with 
Colgate, paying him $100,000. In 1884, the company made application for a rehearing on the 
ground that a Tease had been discovered in the files of the Patent Office in which the inventor, 
Simpson, had formally withdrawn his application for a patent. The rehearing was denied because 
“it appears that the existence of such evidence was known to the applicant or his counsel at the 
time of the former trial, and that the evidence was not produced.” Simpson’s work was theoretical: 
he never had the opportunity to lay a working cable. Because of Craven’s known priority in the 
practical development of the cable, the doctor was asked to testify for the Western Union Telegra h 
Company in 1875. To this fortunate circumstance we are indebted for biographic data on br 
Craven which would otherwise have been lost. Eastman versus The Western Union Telegraph 
Company (Testimony for the Defense), pp. 1-5. Federal Cases Comprising Cases Argued and 
Determined in the Circuit and District Courts of the United States (St. Paul, Minnesota, 1894), 
Book 6, pp. 85-98, Case No. 2995. Federal Reporter, Cases Argued and Determined in the Circuit 
and District Courts of the United States (St. Paul, Minnesota, 1884), XIX, 828-830, Colgate 
versus The Western Union Telegraph Company. 
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Craven did not find his fortune in California. In 1851 he was back in 
Newark. He “read medicine,” as the saying went in those days, with Dr. 
Gabriel Grant in Market Street. “My reading of medicine in Dr. Grant's 
office was interrupted to a great extent,” Craven testified, “from the fact that 
during the time I was studying medicine my time was occupied in earning 
a livelihood for myself and family so that I did not occupy the time as did an 
ordinary student of medicine in the office of my preceptor.” Craven stated 
that he also attended lectures at the College of Physicians and Surgeons in 
New York City and clinical lectures at the Broadway Hospital in the same 
city. During 1852-1854 he also ran a confectionery shop at 324 Broad Street 
in Newark. Somewhere around 1856 he opened up a doctor’s office at the 
corner of Kinney and Mulberry Streets, and devoted all his time thenceforth 
to the practice of medicine. He was also elected coroner of the city of 
Newark.” 

At the outbreak of the War of 1861-1865, Dr. Craven was appointed 
Surgeon of the First New Jersey Regiment. Some of his Newark colleagues 
objected on the ground that Craven had no diploma from a medical college." 





%8Dogged by dysentery at Sacramento, Craven’s funds were soon dangerously depleted by board 
and doctor bills. One day he prevailed on an old Indian to take him and a comrade Leonard out 
in a log canoe to spear fish in the rapids of the river. They sold their catch to the local hotels and 
boarding houses for $150.00, which Craven, Leonard, and the Indian divided equally among 
themselves. Craven remarked, “I could I think make money fishing but I left home to go to the 
mines I intend to go if God spares my health.” Letter from Craven to his wife, Sacramento City, 
California, October 7, 1849. 

Biographical Encyclopaedia of New Jersey, pp. 538-539; Eastman versus The Western Union 
Telegraph Company (Testimony for the Defense), pp. 437, 515, 519-520, 531-533. Gabriel Grant, 
born 1826, received his M.D. degree from the College of Physicians and Surgeons of New York 
City in 1851. In Craven’s day it was required that a medical student spend several years in the 
office of a practicing physician before admission to a medical school. John Shrady, ed., The College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, New York . . . (New York, n.d.), I, 537-538. William F. Norwood, 
Medical Education in the United States before the Civil War (Philadelphia, 1944), pp. 404-405. 

100When Craven studied medicine (in the 1850's), the standard course of instruction in the 
medical schools was two years of lectures, the second year of which was a repetition of the first 
year's lectures. This meant that the student attended each lecture twice before graduation. In New 
Jersey a diploma from a medical school gave its holder the right to practice without examination. 
Physicians who had no diplomas from a medical school were required to appear before officials 
of the Medical Society of New Jersey known as “censors,” or committees on licensure. However, 
the law authorizing this procedure did not contain an adequate provision for its enforcement. It 
was not until 1890 that a State Board of Medical Examiners was set up in New Jersey. Norwood, 
Medical Education, pp. 405, 406. E. L. B. Godfrey, History of the Medical Profession of Camden 
County, N. J. (Philadelphia, 1896), Section VII, p. 254. Acts of the Fifty-Fourth General Assem- 
bly of the State of New Jersey (Trenton, New Jersey, 1830), pp. 19-25. Acts of the Seventy-Fifth 
Legislature of the State of New Jersey (Trenton, New Jersey, 1851), pp. 284-286. Acts of the 
Seventy-Eighth Legislature of the State of New Jersey (Mount Holly, New Jersey, 1854), pp. 
459-460. 
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Craven then secured a letter from Dr. Willard Parker,’ Professor of Surgery, 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York, reading as follows: “New 
York, April 22, 1861. To whom it may concern: i beg leave to state that the 
bearer, J. J. Craven, is very well posted in the practical parts of his profession; 
that he has a zeal and a determination also in his profession which must make 
him efficient and reliable in every emergency. Wittarp Parker, Professor 
of Surgery.”" 

This apparently silenced his opponents for the time being, but when 
Craven’s regiment returned after its first three months of service Cas was the 
optimistic custom in those early days of the war), Craven found that the 
legislature had passed a law requiring all surgeons in New Jersey regiments 
to have a diploma from a medical school. The irrepressible Craven then went 
straightway to Washington where he had a personal interview with Abraham 
Lincoln. The President arranged for the New Jersey doctor to take the 
examination for Brigade Surgeon then being given by an army board.™ 
Craven entered upon his examination with trepidation, believing that none 
but “professors of surgery . . . had been successful in passing the examination 
thus far.”"* Nevertheless, Craven passed the examination, placing thir- 
teenth “in order of merit” in a group of nineteen doctors, of whom two 
were rejected.’ 

When the Essex County District Medical Society learned that Craven 
had been appointed to the position of Brigade Surgeon, an even higher 





101Willard Parker, M.D. (1800-1884), Professor of Surgery, College of Physicians and Surgeons 
1839-1870, noted for successful operation of appendiceal Totes (Parker's incision). Named in his 
honor is Willard Parker Hospital for Infectious Diseases in New York City. Dictionary of American 
Biography, XIV, 242. Thomas L. Stedman, A Practical Medical Dictionary (New York, 1930), 
- 771. 
' 102Eastman versus The Western Union Telegraph Company (Testimony for the Defense), pp. 
520, 956. In making his approach to Dr. Parker, Craven was armed with a letter of commendation 
from John F. Ward, M.D. (1815-1873), of Newark, who was a member of the Essex County 
District Medical Society and a former censor of the New Jersey State Medical Society (1851). In 
his letter to Parker (Craven papers), Ward said of Craven, “I have known him for a long time 
and am willing to bear my ee le testimony to his general worth. It has been his intention to 
resent himself as a candidate for graduation in your college. To set him right before his opponents 
ere he wishes you to give him a critical examination and if satisfactory a certificate of his qualifi- 
cations to practice surgery. By so doing you will confer a favor on your sincere friend.” Letter from 
John F. Ward, M.D., to Willard Parker, M.D., Newark, New Jersey, April 22, 1861. William 
H. Shaw, History of Essex and Hudson Counties, New Jersey (Philadelphia, 1884), I, 312. 
103Eastman versus The Western Union Telegraph Company (Testimony for the Defense), pp. 
521-522, 956. Lincoln gave Craven a note reading: “Sec. of War: Please put the bearer, Dr. J. J. 
Craven, of N. J., in the way to be examined for a Brigade Surgeon. August 20, 1861. A. Lrcoxn.” 
104]bid., p. 521. Adams states that in a previous examination in August 1861, the second and 
fourth places were won by men who were professors in leading medical schools. George W. Adams, 
Doctors in Blue (New York, 1952), p. 9. 
105Records of the War eg Office of the Surgeon General, Army Medical Board, Sep- 
tember 4, 1861, National Archives, Washington, D. C. 
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position than he had held in the First New Jersey Regiment, it made a formal 
protest to the War Department. Craven was called in from camp at An- 
napolis to appear before the Secretary of War. After a review of this case, 
during which he was endorsed by Joseph P. Bradley," the distinguished 
lawyer, also of Newark, Craven was adjudged to have the necessary qualifica- 
tions to fill his position.’ From then on, he pursued his military career 
without further interruption.’ 

Craven’s first assignment was as a Brigade Surgeon with General Thomas 
W. Sherman’s expedition against Port Royal, South Carolina. He was Chief 
Medical Officer of the force which captured Fernandina, Florida, in early 
1862. He was Chief Medical Officer at the siege of Fort Pulaski, Georgia, 
where he was cited for performance of duty during the action which resulted 
in the fall of the fort. In November 1862 he was advanced to the position of 
Medical Purveyor of the Department of the South with headquarters at 
Hilton Head, South Carolina. Craven was Chief Medical Officer of the 
operations against Charleston in 1863, which resulted in the capture of 
Forts Gregg and Wagner and the silencing of Confederate-held Fort Sumter. 
In the spring of 1864 when General Quincy A. Gillmore took command 
of the roth Army Corps, Craven was made its Medical Director. He accom- 





106Joseph P. Bradley (1813-1892), prominent corporation counsel and patent lawyer, who later 
became a Justice of the Supreme Court. Dictionary of American Biography, Il, 571-573. Not to be 
confused with Joseph H. Bradley, eminent Washington, D. C., trial lawyer, who defended John 
H. Surratt in 1867. (I am not related to either Bradley so far as I know.) 

107Letters from Simon Cameron, Secretary of War, to Dr. Stephen Wickes, President of the 
Essex County Medical Society, and to Dr. Charles S. Tripler, Surgeon and Medical Director of the 
Army of the Potomac, October 3, 1861, Records of the War Department, Office of the Adjutant 
General, papers relating to Dr. John J. Craven, National Archives, Washington, D.C. To Wickes, 
Cameron wrote: “Dr. Craven brought strong recommendations from Prof. Parker of New York who 
examined him recently.” 

108 Eastman versus The Western Union Telegraph Company (Testimony for the Defense), pp. 
518, 522-523. Craven did not forget this close call, for it would appear that in 1865 he attempted 
to repair the chink in his professional armor. Testifying in 1875 in Eastman versus The Western 
Union Telegraph Company (Testimony for the Defense), p. 517, Craven said: “I graduated in 
1865, at the Academy of Medicine of Baltimore, Maryland.” The Biographical Encyclopaedia of 
New Jersey, which was published in 1877, states: “While stationed at Fortress Monroe he attended 
lectures at the Baltimore Academy of Medicine and from that institution received his degree of 
M.D.” (p. 539). This “Academy of Medicine” at Baltimore may have been one of the man 
evanescent medical schools which came and went in the United States during the Be aiPamas | 
century. Almost 200 medical schools are known to have been established between 1810 and 1890. 
“Schools sprang up like mushrooms in coastal cities, in interior valleys of the piedmont and in the 

. transappa he veg area.” Most of these were independent proprietary schools. The term 
“academy” as applied to a medical school was not unknown, as witness the Castleton (Vermont) 
Medical Academy (1820) and the Hahnemann Academy of Medicine of New York City (subse- 
quent to 1849). In any case, the institution which gave Craven a M.D. degree should not be 
confused with the medical society known as the bites Academy of Medicine, which was 
founded in 1877, two years after Craven gave his testimony. Henry E. Sigerist, American Medicine 
CNew York, 1934), p. 133. William F. Norwood, Medical Education, pp. 383, 384, 417, 431. 
Eugene F. Cordell, Medical Annals of Maryland (Baltimore, 1903), p. 714. 
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panied the roth Corps to Virginia where it became a part of the Army of 
the James with headquarters at Bermuda Hundred. In January of 1865 
Craven was advanced to the position of Medical Purveyor and Chief Medical 
Officer for the Department of Virginia and North Carolina (the Military 
District of Fort Monroe). In March of the same year he was brevetted 
lieutenant colonel for faithful and meritorious service. He was honorably 
discharged at Fort Monroe, January 27, 1866, with the same rank.” 

Returning to Newark, Craven was made postmaster, but this appointment 
along with others made by President Johnson was not confirmed by Con- 
gress.'"° Craven served six months until his successor, also a physician, was 
appointed." In 1867 he moved to Jersey City where he resumed the prac- 
tice of medicine."* Somewhere around 1870 he was approached by the 
owners of the Communipauw abattoir which had been declared a public 
nuisance in the courts. They appealed to Craven for help because of his 
knowledge of chemistry and sanitation. Craven rescued his clients from 
disaster by showing them how to dispose of their noxious waste by converting 
it into saleable by-products. He invented processes and machinery which 
enabled the stockyards to make thousands of dollars from what had previously 
been thrown away. The doctor became personally interested in certain aspects 
of this business, setting up the firm of Craven and Company, Manufacturing 
Chemists, for the production of albumen from animal blood." 


~ 109Biographical Encyclopaedia of New Jersey, p. 539. Letters to author from General Edward F. 
Witsell, The Adjutant General, Washington, D. C., October 20, 1950 and December 8, 1950. 
Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register and Dictionary of the United States Army (Washington, 
1903), p. 336. Official Records, series I, vol. VI, p. 166; series I, vol. XXXVI, part 2, p. 473. The 
Medical and Surgical History of the War of the Rebellion, = first, Appendix to Medical Volume, 
pp: 241-242. Eastman versus The Western Union Telegraph Company (Testimony for the Defense), 
PP: 437-438, 523-524. 

110]bid., pp. 438, 525. 

111From October 12, 1866, to April 11, 1867, being replaced by Dr. Alexander N. Dougherty. 
Letter to author from Joseph J. Lawler, Assistant Postmaster General, Washington, D. C., October 
31, 1950. Holbrook’s Newark City Directory 1867-8 (Newark, N. J., 1867). 

112Biographical Encyclopaedia of New Jersey, p. 539. Portrait and Biographical Record of Suffolk 
County, p. 1025. Shaw, History of Essex and Hudson Counties, II, 1106. All three of these 
references state that Craven settled in Jersey City, New Jersey, in 1867. However, Craven’s name 
does not appear in the Jersey City directory until 1872 because, prior to that year, Bergen, the 
section where he lived, was a separate municipality. Craven is listed as a physician on Bergen 
Avenue until 1881. On the invitation to his 25th wedding anniversary in 1870 (Craven papers), 
the address is given as — Avenue, Bergen. In his 1871 patent application Craven’s address is 
shown as Jersey City. In his 1872 application the address is given as Bergen District, Jersey City 
(see footnote 113). I labor this point only because David Rankin Barbee says that Craven lived in 
Newark until 1883 (see footnote 31). 

113Biographical Encyclopaedia of New Jersey, p. 539. U.S. Patent No. 111,910, February 21, 
1871, for Treating Blood for the Manufacture of Fertilizers and Ammoniacal Salts, issued to John 
J. Craven. U. S. Patent No. 132,256, October 15, 1872, for Improvement in Apparatus for Render- 
ing, Drying, and Deodorizing Animal-Matter, issued to John J. Craven. The London American, IV 
CNovember 20, 1896). Eastman versus The Western Union Telegraph Company (Testimony for 


the Defense), p. 513. 
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Craven next attacked the problem of the preservation of fresh meat, in- 
venting in 1876 a refrigerating apparatus for use in cold storage and for 
transportation of meat in railroad cars and steamships.'"* The first vessel to 
be fitted out under Craven’s supervision was the Cunard steamer, Abyssinia. 
Craven and his son, William Darcy Craven, became pioneers in the ship- 
ment of dressed beef to England.” Incidentally, Craven had also become 
something of a patent expert and had been retained by the Western Union 


Telegraph Company not only in the Eastman case, but in some others as 


well." 


The doctor’s inventions and business interests made him a wealthy man."” 
In 1881 he retired from medical practice and moved to a fine house in 
Patchogue, Long Island, New York."® With characteristic energy, Craven 
took a large share in the life of his adopted community, serving as President 
of the Board of Education, President of the Board of Health, President of 
the Library Association, Fire Commissioner, and President of the Cemetery 
Association. When he died of a cerebral hemorrhage on February 14, 1893, 
at the age of 70, he was universally mourned by the people of Patchogue, 


where he was buried.'”” 
In politics Craven was a Republican before and during the war,” but in 


later life he became a Democrat, running unsuccessfully for the New York 
Assembly while living at Patchogue.’ John J. Craven was brought up as a 
Methodist, although in his later years he did not attend church regularly.” 
However, he had a strong religious feeling, as is evident in his Gold Rush 


letters and in this poem signed j.j.c. found among his papers: 
My Church has no narrow bounds. 
No discord from its choir resounds. 
No narrow limits mark its altar space. 
Its tenets plain to every clime or race. 


~ 114U. S. Patent No. 175,939, April 11, 1876, for Refrigerating Chamber, issued to John J. Craven. 

115Portrait and Biographical Record of Suffolk County, p. 1025. London American, see footnote 
113. 
116Eastman versus The Western Union Telegraph Company (Testimony for the Defense), 
PP- 493-494, 511-512. Biographical Encyclopaedia of New Jersey, p. 539. 

117Riographical Encyclopaedia of New Jersey, p. 539. 

118Portrait and Biographical Record of Suffolk County (Long Island), p. 1025. 

119Patchogue Advance, February 18, 1893 (Obituary). Osborn Shaw of Patchogue writes that 
Dr. Craven’s memory still lingers among the elderly residents. An old lawyer relates that one day 
when he was a schoolboy Dr. Craven stopped him and told him to stand up straight, that if he 
could not do so, he should drink some “ramrod tea.” Letter to author from Osborn Shaw, Patchogue, 
Long Island, New York, May 26, 1952. 

120Craven, Prison Life, p. 19. 

121Portrait and Biographical Record of Suffolk County, pp. 1025-1026. 

122Portrait and Biographical Record of Suffolk County, p. 1026. Eastman versus The Western 
Union Telegraph Company (Testimony for the Defense), pp. 686, 873. Portrait and Biographical 


Record of Suffolk County, p. 1026. 
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Craven is remembered as having a decided taste for literature and versifica- 
tion. He is said to have had a remarkable memory enabling him to quote 
extensively from his favorite authors. He was fond of the theater, both 
Shakespearean and modern, but he also had an outdoor side. He enjoyed 
fishing and hunting.’* Craven's friend, Halpine, wrote of him in 1865: 


He is . . . rather spare of habit, exceedingly good looking . . . with delicately chiseled, 
pure Roman features, set off to advantage by military side whiskers and moustache; a 
voice of excellent modulation; manners of great courtesy and polish; and altogether, 
perhaps, as favorable a specimen of the genus “Surgeon of Volunteers” — infinitely 
superior in many cases to the allopathic Molochs of the regular army — as you could 
find in a day’s walk. He is a devotee of science in all its branches, and more fully fills 
my ideal of a savant than any other medical man it has been my luck to meet in 


the army.!*# 


It is evident, then, that John J. Craven was a man of more than one facet. 
He was a mechanic, inventor, argonaut, naturalist, family physician, army 
surgeon, sanitarian, industrial chemist, patent expert, successful businessman, 
and civic leader. He was a far cry from the dull unimaginative, resourceless 
medic foisted on us by R. B. Rhett, Jr., in 1868. 

Rhett’s assertion that Dr. Craven did not have a diary at Fort Monroe has 
been definitely refuted by my discovery of three pages of the doctor’s diary. 
We have seen that the subject matter of these three pages is an integral part 
of The Prison Life of Jefferson Davis. Craven’s contract with the publisher 
Carleton specifies “that Dr. Craven is about to publish from material in his 
possession a literary work of an historical character, to be entitled “The Prison 
Life of Jefferson Davis.’” Comparison with the Official Records indicates 
that The Prison Life of Jefferson Davis is written with a chronological ac- 
curacy and circumstantiality possible from a diary, notes, and personal 
recollections. 

The Prison Life of Jefferson Davis is clearly the result of a collaboration 
between Dr. Craven, who had both the material and the intimate knowledge 
of the subject matter, and his friend Halpine. Craven could write in a fluent 
descriptive vein, as shown by his Gold Rush letters and his Fort Wagner 
report of 1863, but he had no knowledge of how to write a book, as he himself 
stated in 1875. To write a travel-letter, a report or even an article is one thing. 
To write a successful book is quite another matter. Craven did what many 
another physician, myself included, would have done. He called upon a 





~ 123Portrait and Biographical Record of Suffolk County, p. 1026. 
124New York Citizen, July 1, 1865, p. 1, col. 5. 
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professional writer for assistance. On the witness stand, Craven freely ad- 
mitted that “many words, perhaps sentences” were written by Halpine. 

Another Southern critic of The Prison Life of Jefferson Davis has com- 
mented on “the impossible admiration of General Hunter” attributed to 
Jefferson Davis by Dr. Craven.” It should be remembered that Hunter was 
held in special abhorrence by staunch Southerners for his arming of slaves 
in South Carolina in 1862." Asked for his opinion of Craven's old com- 
manding officer, the prisoner is quoted as replying that Hunter was “his 
beau ideal of the military gentleman — the soul of integrity, intrepidity, true 
Christian piety and honor . . . Mr. Davis . . . believed Hunter's want of suc- 
cess due in a great measure to his unwillingness to bend to anything mean 
or sinister. He was rash, impulsive; a man of action rather than thought; 
yielding to passions which he regarded as divine instincts or intuitions — the 
natural temper of a devotee or fanatic.””” 

This diplomatic reply may have been an attempt on the part of the 
prisoner to avoid wounding the feelings of the friendly Northern physician 
who apparently held his old chief, General Hunter, in high regard. It must 
also be remembered that Hunter and Davis had served together in their 
youth as officers in the Regular Army on the Northwest Frontier."* Davis 
was daily expecting to be tried for the assassination of Abraham Lincoln. 





125Severn Teackle Wallis, “Imprisonment of Jefferson Davis,” The Southern Review, I (January 
1867), 255. Although the article is unsigned, Wallis’ authorship is established by the fact that the 
same article appears in Writings of Severn Teackle Wallis (Balliimem, 1896), II, 3-31. While ex- 
pressing a general disapproval and distrust of The Prison Life of Jefferson Davis, Wallis makes no 
specific charges. In The Historical Magazine, V (March, 1869), 211-212, a correspondent signing 
“Anchor, New York City,” stated that he had been told by “General V.,” a neighbor of Halpine, 
that Halpine had admitted to General V. that the book was “nothing more than a fancy sketch.” 
This communication is followed by a reprinting of Rhett’s article from the Charleston Mercury in 
1868. In 1905 General Nelson A Miles asserted that The Prison Life of Jefferson Davis “was 
really written by Charles G. Halpin [sic] in. twelve days.” The Independent, LVIII (February 23, 
1905), 416. Apparently Miles was merely repeating hearsay, for he gives no evidence in support of 
his assertion. George Alfred Townsend fetce-onen well-known newspaper columnist, comment- 
ing on the 1905 controversy said, “My editorial associate, Gen. Charles G. Halpine, wrote the 
book of Dr. Craven, the fortress doctor, on the ironing, etc., of Davis, the whole grossly exaggerated.” 
Boston Sunday Globe, February 12, 1905, p. 40, col. 5. However, C.C.W. wrote in Current 
Literature, XXXVI (June 1905), 502: “It is understood that friends of Dr. Craven have denied 
that Halpine did any more than merely to lend his assistance in the putting together of the book, 
the arranging of the chapters, etc., and that the original diaries and notes on which the book was 
based, are still in the possession of Dr. Craven’s family.” 

126Official Records, series II, vol. IV, p. 857. 

127Craven, Prison Life, pp. 127-128. 

128Varina Davis, Jefferson Davis, I, p. 159. Dictionary of American Biography, IX, 400. When 
the First Regiment of Dragoons was formed in 1833, Lieutenant Davis and Captain Hunter were 
among its original officers, Davis having been transferred from the First Infantry and Hunter from 


the Fifth Infantry. 
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His eventual execution was being freely predicted. He was probably aware 
that this same old comrade, General Hunter, was head of the Military Com- 
mission which was then trying the Lincoln conspirators in Washington. 

It has repeatedly been charged that Dr. Craven’s account of the shackling 
of Jefferson Davis is exaggerated. In 1891 it was even asserted that Jefferson 
Davis had in fact never been shackled.” However, the publication of the 
Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies in 1899 settled that 
aspect of the question for once and all. Ankle irons were most certainly 
placed on the Confederate President on May 23, 1865, and were worn by 
him until their removal on May 28, 1865." The second matter still argued 
is: Did Jefferson Davis resist the application of the irons? Some Southerners 
today prefer to think that Jefferson Davis submitted to the shackling with 
dignified resignation. They hold it inconsistent with his character as a 
gentleman that he should have resisted this indignity. In 1939 it was asserted 
that Jefferson Davis not only submitted quietly to the shackling, but even 
urged the blacksmith to carry out his orders.” 

Critics of The Prison Life of Jefferson Davis always make much of the 
alleged exaggeration in the description of the shackling. They point to Mrs. 
Davis’ repudiation of the Craven version of the incident. Consequently, 
many people, including southerners who honor the memory of Jefferson 
Davis, have come to believe that the Craven book is in error and that Jefferson 
Davis did not resist the shackling, or else put up only a feeble struggle. 

The best way to settle a controversy is to consult those who should know 
what actually happened. Captain Titlow,™ the officer who supervised the 


129Dictionary of American Biography, IX, 401. 

130Dr. C. A. Dorman, New Haven, Connecticut, was quoted in the press as saying, “The truth 
of the matter is that he [Davis] never wore any fetters at all.” Dorman said he was a hospital 
steward at Fort Monroe in 1865. New York Herald, February 15, 1891, p. 10, col. 5. 

1310 fficial Records, series II, vol. VIII, pp. 571, 577. 

132Newport News, Virginia, Daily Press, December 3, 1939, Section D, p. 6, col. 1, interview 
with a local resident. 

133Jerome Titlow was born in Chester County, Pennsylvania, in 1834. He was Captain, Com- 
wed K, Third Pennsylvania Artillery at Fort Monroe. As Officer of the Day on May 23, 1865, 

itlow was obliged to carry out the orders of General Nelson A. Miles to shackle Jefferson Davis. 
However, Titlow was kind to both Jefferson Davis and Clement C. Clay during their imprisonment. 
Mrs. Jefferson Davis wrote to him in 1891, “With kind regard, which my Husband always 
cherished to the end of his life for you, I am, etc.” After the war, Titlow settled at Hampton, 
Virginia, near Fort Monroe, where he is still remembered by some of the older inhabitants as “the 
man who shackled Jefferson Davis.” Titlow finally went West where he lived in both North and 
South Dakota. About 1892 he settled down in St. Paul, Minnesota, where he worked for the city 
Cin 1895 he was a timekeeper in the office of the City Engineer; in 1910, a storekeeper in the city 
tool yards). He died in 1912 in the Minnesota State Soldiers’ Home, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Information from Pension Files, WC 763,519, National Archives, Washington, D. C. Letter from 
Mrs, Jefferson Davis to Jerome Titlow, New York City, March 18, 1891. Sterling, A Belle of the 
Fifties, p. 298. Official Records, series II, vol. VIII, p. 842. Letters to author from the Minnesota 
Historical Society, St. Paul, Minnesota, August 28, 1952 and from Eva P. Taylor, Secretary to the 
Mayor, St. Paul, Minnesota, August 26, 1952. 
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shackling has repeatedly described the struggle which took place. Titlow’s 
accounts were several, including a manuscript furnished to Mrs. Jefferson 
Davis prior to 1890, a letter to his son John in 1891, and a newspaper inter- 
view in 1910." 

Mrs. Jefferson Davis, speaking in the name of her dead husband Che died 
in 1889), gives a detailed account of Mr. Davis’ struggle which closely 
parallels the Titlow account. Mrs. Davis says: 

As one of them [the blacksmiths] stooped down to put on the fetter, Mr. Davis 
slung him off so violently as to throw him on the floor. He recovered and raised his 
hammer to strike, but the officer of the day stopped him; simultaneously one of the 
sentinels cocked and lowered his musket, advancing on the prisoner, who then en- 
countered this assailant. . . . Captain Titlow . . . ordered the officer of the guard to 
bring in four of the strongest men of the guard without firearms. . . . The contest was 
brief, which ended in his being thrown down, four men on his body and head. He 
could not see the blacksmiths when they approached to put on the irons, but feeling 
one he kicked him off from him." 


The Titlow and the Davis accounts both agree that Jefferson Davis resisted 
the shackling. These two accounts were published a quarter-century after 
the event. The Craven account, which was published about one year after- 
ward (June 1866), also describes Jefferson Davis’ spirited resistance to the 
application of the leg irons. There is one more description which is fresher 
even than that of Dr. Craven. On May 24, 1865, General Nelson A. Miles 
reported to Washington: “Yesterday I directed that irons be put on Davis’ 
ankles, which he violently resisted, but became more quiet afterward.” 

This brief account by General Miles should carry great weight with us, 
for unlike his later writings, it is devoid of any attempt at self-justification.” 





134Varina Davis, Jefferson Davis, II, 653-657. Letter from Jerome Titlow to his son, Roanoke, 
South Dakota, July 4, 1891. Philadelphia Record, June 19, 1910, p. 9, col. 1 and 2. In both the 
1891 and 1910 accounts Titlow gives the same sequence of events: Davis knocks the smith to the 
floor; the smith tries to strike Davis with his hammer but is prevented by Titlow; Davis struggles 
with a guard for his musket; Titlow orders in four husky soldiers to subdue Davis; Davis ote 
the foremost of these; the men seize Davis, fling him on his cot and hold him while the smith and 
his assistant put on the ankle irons. 

135Varina Davis, Jefferson Davis, II, 657. 

136Official Records, series II, vol. VIII, p. 571. 

137Bitterly and repeatedly attacked C1b66, 1890, 1898, 1903, and 1905) for the shackling of 
Jefferson Davis, Nelson A. Miles felt a strong urge to justify himself before the bar of history. In 
1901 there appeared an anonymous pamphlet now believed to have been written by General Miles 
because it is almost identical with his article in The Independent in 1905. In both articles it is 
stated that “light anklets were placed upon the ankles of Jefferson Davis in order to prevent the 
possibility of his attempting to jump past the guard or commit any act of violence while the wooden 
doors were being removed from the room which he occupied and grated doors substituted.” An 
allusion is made to the escape of Louis Napoleon (from the Fortress of Ham in 1846) “through 
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General Miles could not know on May 24, 1865, that he had committed an 
act which was to make him the object of bitter reproaches for the rest of his 
life. Did he not have Dana’s order to apply the shackles whenever he deemed 
it advisable? Did not public opinion, at that moment, regard Jefferson Davis 
as an odious assassin whose life would soon be forfeit? We can, therefore, give 
full credit to General Miles’s brief description of the shackling, for it is the 
report of an officer totally unaware that he had set off a controversy destined 
to endure almost a century. 

The Davis account closely parallels the Titlow account. The Craven ac- 
count is very similar to the Titlow account. Therefore, if Mrs. Davis and 
Captain Titlow are stating the facts, then Dr. Craven must also be stating 





the connivance of a physician and the mechanics who were employed in his prison.” Miles’ con- 
tention that the changing of the doors necessitated the shackling of Davis must be weighed against 
the known conditions of the imprisonment as they were on May 23, 1865 (see footnote 82). Both 
articles state, “Notification was sent to the officials of Fortress Fama of several plots which were 
formed to effect the escape or rescue of Davis, and they were directed to take every precaution to 
prevent it.” In 1903, when Miles was again being criticized for his shackling of Jefferson Davis in 
1865, a letter of justification signed x" appeared in the Army and Navy Journal. This letter 
stated, in addition to the claims made in the 1901 pamphlet, that there were former Confederate 
soldiers among the civilian employees at Fort Monroe, that these “were known to be willing to aid 
in the escape,’ and “trustworthy” information had been received that attempts would be made to 
rescue Jefferson Davis. However, the Official Records do not reflect any such concern until July 4, 
1865, when Secretary of War Stanton warned Miles of a “plot . . . to liberate Davis and Clay.” 
On January 13, 1866, Miles was ordered to discharge ten employees of the Fort Monroe arsenal 
who were y Moved Confederate soldiers. It is possible ee General Miles in his retrospective writin 
unconsciously “telescoped” events of an earlier date so that what happened in July 1865 an 
January 1866 seemed to him contemporaneous with the shackling on May 23, 1865. The official 
explanation which he made to Secretary of War Stanton on May 28, 1865, five days after the 
shackling, would be more trustworthy as testimony than his recollections forty years later. To 
Stanton, Miles said: “When Jeff. Davis was first confined in the casemate the inner doors were light 
wooden ones without locks. I directed anklets to be put upon his ankles, which would not interfere 
with his walking, but would prevent his running, should he endeavor to escape. In the meantime 
I have changed the wooden doors for grated ones with locks and the anklets have been removed. 
Every care is taken to avoid any pretense for complaint, as well as to prevent the possibility of his 
escape.” Let it be noted that Miles, in May 1865, says nothing at all about a plot to rescue Davis. 
However, he certainly seems to be correct in stating that the doors have to be changed, for in 
Dana’s report of May 22, 1865, we find: “These doors [to the cell] are to be grated, but are now 
secured by bars fastened on the outside.” No evaluation of the good faith of Miles’s writings on 
the subject is possible without reference to his use of Mrs. Davis’ letter of May 23, 1865, during 
his 1905 controversy with her (see footnote 39 of this article). In his autobiography published in 
1911, the general has the bad taste to say that Jefferson Davis was confined “several months” at 
Fort Monroe when it was well known that the period of imprisonment was two years. Although 
Miles always accepted full responsibility for the shackling, all the evidence indicates that it was 
instigated by Charles A. Dana, Assistant Secretary of War, who says in his despatch of May 22, 
“I have not given orders to have them [Davis and Clay] placed in irons, as General Halleck seemed 
_— to it, but General Miles is instructed to have fetters ready if he thinks them necessary.” 
is could have been Dana’s strategem to get around the opposition of General Halleck, who 
returned to Richmond as soon as the prisoner was installed in his cell. On May 24, Miles reported 
to Dana, who had gone back to Washington, that the shackling had been done the day before. 
Dana must surely have informed Stanton. But when the news of the shackling evoked protests in 
the North, Stanton apparently feigned ignorance and sent this message to General Miles on May 
28: “Please report whether irons have or have not been placed on Jefferson Davis. If they have 
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the facts. Interesting to note is that the Tilow and Davis accounts both con- 
tain several additional details of violence not present in Dr. Craven’s book. 

It is true that the Craven handling of the shackling scene is distinguished 
by its melodramatic presentation and the extensive oratorical outbursts 
attributed to the prisoner. This may well be the influence of Charles G. 
Halpine whose own personal literary style was on the flamboyant side.” 
At any rate, the distaste of Mrs. Davis for these features of the Craven ac- 
count has created the mistaken impression amongst friend and foe alike, that 
Dr. Craven exaggerated the physical details of the shackling. 

Although Mrs. Davis expresses displeasure with Dr. Craven’s account of 
the shackling, she quotes from the balance of his book with unqualified 
approval. Thirty-seven pages of her own book, an entire chapter, are devoted 
to quotations from The Prison Life of Jefferson Davis.” It is also worth 
noting that Jefferson Davis himself refrained from criticizing Dr. Craven's 
book when he was once asked to do so. 

We can now summarize the case for Dr. Craven’s book, The Prison Life of 
Jefferson Davis. Dr. Craven kept a diary at Fort Monroe. Not long after 
leaving Fort Monroe, Dr. Craven signed a contract with a publisher to do a 





been, when was it done, and for what reason, and remove them.” This put the full onus for the 
act on General Miles, who — accepted it. From then on, Miles devoted all the ingenuity of his 
able mind to proving that the shackling was justified. Despite his brilliant achievements as an 
Indian fighter in subsequent years, the career of General Miles was ever haunted by the chains of 
Jefferson Davis. During the Spanish-American War in 1898 some Southerners objected to serving 
under the leadership of the man who had put irons on Jefferson Davis. In 1903, when he made 
a report alleging that cruelties had been practiced on Philippine natives by members of the United 
States ennel tome Miles was reminded by indignant critics that he himself had practiced cruelty 
upon Jefferson Davis at Fort Monroe in 1865. ediciones Miles refused to back down on the 
Philippine atrocity charges and he later said: “I would rather that any official act of my life might 
be erased than to have omitted discharging a duty that was prompted by a sense of justice and 
humanity, to preserve the good name dx army.” Official Records, series II, vol. VIII, pp. 564, 
565, 571, 577, 706, 846, 847, 909, 910, 914-919, 924, 955-956, 961. Anonymous pamphlet, 
A Statement of the Facts concerning the Imprisonment and Treatment of Jefferson Davis while a 
Military Prisoner at Fort Monroe, Va., in 1865 and 1866 (Washington, D. C., 1901), p. 4. Army 
and Navy Journal, XL (1903), 862, 863, 870-871, 899, 909, 917, 925, 951, 994. Nelson A. Miles, 
“My Treatment of Jefferson Davis,” The a LVIII (February 23, 1905), 415. Varina 
Davis, Jefferson Davis, II, 659-695. New York Tribune, February 8, 1891, p. 1, col. 6. Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, March 18, 1898, p. 7, cols. 1, 2. Nelson A. Miles, Serving the Republic (New 
York, 1911), pp. 100, 307. 

138Both the Titlow and Davis accounts state that the enraged blacksmith attempted to strike 
Jefferson Davis with his hammer. This incident is absent from the Craven account. The Davis 
account states that Jefferson Davis kicked one of the blacksmiths away from him while being held 
down on the cot. This detail is not found in the Craven account. Craven, as has been previous! 
emphasized, did not witness the scene ally, but obtained his information from others who did 
. ‘ Miles O'Reilly His Book (New York, 1864) and Baked Meats of the Funeral (New 

ork, 1866). 

140Varina Davis, Jefferson Davis, II, 659-695. 

141Dunbar Rowland, ed., Jefferson Davis, Constitutionalist; His Letters, Papers, and Speeches 
(Jackson, Mississippi, 1923), IX, 580, 583. 
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book from materials in his possession. Dr. Craven engaged his friend, Charles 
G. Halpine, a well-known journalist and author, to help him prepare this 
book. The book is quite evidently based on Craven’s diary, his notes and 
personal recollections. Consequently, the book is not a “work of the imagina- 
tion,” as charged by R. B. Rhett, Jr., in 1868. The fact that Craven called on 
a professional writer for assistance does not invalidate the book. It is entirely 
reasonable to assume that The Prison Life of Jefferson Davis affords us an 
intimate picture of the first six months of Jefferson Davis’ imprisonment at 
Fort Monroe. Those historians who have accorded serious consideration to 
Dr. Craven’s book do not seem to have erred.'* 





142Douglas S. Freeman, The South to Posterity (New York, 1939), pp. 53-56; McElroy, Jefferson 
Davis, I, 42; Il, 531, 535-536, 681; and others. 
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THE CIVIL WAR DIARY OF JOHN WILSON PHILLIPS 


Edited by Rosert G. ATHEARN™ 


Joun Witson Puituirs (July 1, 1837-July 17, 1896) graduated from Alle- 
gheny College, Meadville, Pennsylvania, in the spring of 1860. It is probable 
that he then did a year of postgraduate work as the college records show that 
he was a Master of Arts. His collegemates included William McKinley, but 
there is nothing to indicate that the two were at all intimate. Phillips was 
from Watertown, Tennessee, a small town about thirty-five miles east of 
Nashville, but he apparently remained in Pennsylvania after the outbreak 
of the Civil War. Three other men of his Senior class were also Tennesseans. 
Two of them joined the Union forces, but the third, A. D. Norris, became a 
captain in the Confederate Army and later visited Phillips when he was con- 
fined at Libby Prison in Richmond, Virginia. James Madison Phillips, John 
Wilson’s only living brother, also joined the Confederates and became a 
major, serving in the Fourth Tennessee Cavalry under General Nathan 
Bedford Forrest. 

In answer to President Lincoln’s call of July 2, 1862, John Wilson 
Phillips, David T. McKay, and James W. Smith, all alumni of Allegheny, 
in September and October raised a company of over a hundred volunteers 
made up chiefly of students from the college. The unit became Company B, 
Eighteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry. Commissioned a 
captain on November 26, Phillips became company commander. Before 
leaving for war he was married on September 20 to Hannorah A. Pickett. 
Throughout his diary are constant references to the young wife he had left 
behind.' 

The Eighteenth Pennsylvania Cavalry operated in northern Virginia, prin- 
cipally on scouting duty, during the latter part of 1862 and the early part 
of 1863. In July it participated in the Battle of Gettysburg, where Phillips 
was wounded. Years later in 1889 he described the fighting in some detail 





*Dr. Athearn is an associate professor of history at the University of Colorado. He is the author 
of Thomas Francis Meagher: An Irish Revolutionary in America and a number of articles on the 
history of the West. His latest book Westward the Briton, an account of British travelers in the 
West during the latter part of the nineteenth century, was published last fall. 

IHarry Phillips, Phillips Family History (Lebanon, Tenn., 1935), pp. 54-55; Gustave W. 
Rylander, Jr., Atumni Secretary, Allegheny College, to William M. E. Rachal, August 25, and 
October 7, 1953, Virginia Historical Society. 
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in his oration at the dedication of the monument to the Eighteenth Pennsyl- 
vania Cavalry on the battlefield.? 

Phillips commenced his diary in September 1863, when his regiment was 
stationed at Camp Copeland, Pennsylvania. There are only two entries in it 
during October. The November notations describe a trip by sea from Phila- 
delphia to Charleston, South Carolina, with some conscripts. On December 
27 he wrote, “I am in the 27th year of my age.” Nothing of interest is then 
mentioned until February 23, 1864, when he described a review by General 
George G. Meade. With his next entry, February 28, the first real military 
action recorded in his diary commenced. 

After the fighting was over, Phillips was mustered out as a lieutenant 
colonel on July 21, 1865. He returned to college, this time attending law 
school at Cumberland University in Lebanon, Tennessee. Upon completion 
of his studies, he was made judge of the Circuit Court of the Lebanon Cir- 
cuit. After his term had expired, he moved to St. Louis where he practiced 
law until the time of his death.* 

The diary of John Wilson Phillips is now in the possession of his grand- 
son, Mr. Howard Phillips Younglove, of Riverside, California, who graci- 
ously gave permission for its publication. 


THE DIARY 


Feb 28th [1864] We start to day for some place, on a raid. Can’t tell just 
where.* We left Camp at Stevensburg [Virginia] at 6 p.m. and took the road 
leading to Ely’s Ford on the Rapidain [sic] River. Crossed it about 12 at 
night capturing about 19 men on Picket on the other side. 

Feb 29th — We marched to day through a wooded country our roads lead- 
ing southward all the time. Passed Spotsylvania C[ourt] H[ouse] about 
10 A.M. Reached Beaver Dam Station on the Virg Central R.R. about 4 P.M. 


2Theo. F. Rodenbough, Henry C. Potter, and William P. Seal, eds., History of the Eighteenth 
Regiment of Cavalry, Pennsylvania Volunteers . . . 1862-1865 (New York, 1909), pp. 34-41, 
77-86, 171-176. 

3Phillips, Phillips Family History, pp. 54-55; History of the Eighteenth Regiment, p. 181. 

4He refers to General Judson Kilpatrick’s raid on Richmond to try to release Union prisoners held 
there. As General George G. Meade explained it, Kilpatrick reported that Richmond was, at the 
moment, relatively defenseless, having a about 3,000 militia x an some cavalry and field batteries 
at hand. “I thought it practicable,” Meade wrote, “by a rapid and secret movement that Richmond 
might be carried by a coup de main, and our prisoners released before re-enforcements from either 
Petersburg or Lee’s army could reach there. Instructions were accordingly given to General 
Kilpatrick. . . .”. Major General George G. Meade to Colonel E. D. Townsend, Assistant Adjutant- 
General, April 8, 1864, The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the 
Union and Confederate Armies (Washington, D. C., 1894-1917), Series I, Vol. XXXII, pp. 170- 
171, hereafter cited as Official Records. 
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Burned the Station and a large quantity of wood. Tore up the track and tele- 
graph for some distance. Don’t know yet where we are to go but suppose 
Hanover Junction [now Doswell] after some supplies waggons that are there. 
We encamp for an hour at the North Anna Bridge and let horses rest — the 
first time we have stopped for so long since we started. Moved on avoiding 
Hanover Junction crossed the South Anna River about 3 0.c. on the morning 
of the first. Stopped and fed an hour from an old man’s barn. 

March 1st 1864 I hear for the first time this morning that Richmond is 
our destination. We left the Bridge at the South Anna it being 27 miles from 
Richmond at 4% 0.c. and moved rapidly on. The roads were very good al- 
though it was quite rainy yet the sandy nature of the ground caused the 
water to soon sink. Our horses are very tired I notice. We have just passed 
a milepost giving it as 17 miles to Richmond. 

March 2nd 1864. We approached the immortal City at 10% o.c., a.m. 
yesterday. Soon our spunky little batteries were playing it in to them heavily 
— 500 men were ordered out on the skirmish line. Our Reg. was ordered to 
charge them as soon as our men took a certain Battery which it was supposed 
they would do. We drew our Sabres and stood in readiness to move at the 
word but were finally ordered to support the 5th N.Y. on the Skirmish line 
and not charge. After fighting for nearly two hours we retreated across the 
Chickahomany [sic] at the Bridge [Bottom’s Bridge now on U. S. highway 
60] near the railroad B. We crossed and went into camp about a mile from 
the Bridge. About 10% o.c. p.m. Bang went a cannon on our Picket lines. 
Bang, Bang. All men aroused and in confusion. Orders came to get things 
in Readiness to move at once. We started while everything seemed to conspire 
against us. It was dark as egyptian night. The rain came down drizzle, 
drizzle, and a slight mix of snow made it none the more comfortable. The 
enemy held the main road so we had to take . . . a little muddy right hand 
toad. I have seen many roads and have done much marching but for a mile 
or so that was the worst. The command was much scattered, but by the time 
we had gone a few miles it began to close up. We went out about 4% miles 
and stopped again. I was ordered on picket and remained there until 10 0.¢. 
a.m. to day. We were fired into just as we started but no harm done. We 
were harrassed [sic] for a mile or two with the rascals in our rear but finally 
we halted and charged them with one squadron and so effectually drove them 
that they staid away. 

We stopped and fed our tired horses in a beautiful valley near the 
Pamunk[e]y River. There is an abundance of corn in this section. We moved 
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on and encamped for the night near the rail R. leading from Richmond to 
the White house. Here we are in sight of a camp of soldiers. We will know 
tomorrow what they are. We may have to fight them to get through. 

March 3rd 1864 — We found to our joy that the force in our front was the 
11th Pa Cavalry and a part of the 1st N.Y. Cav. hunting for us. We were 
received with hearty cheers. We moved to New Kent C.H. rested an hour or 
so and then [moved] toward Williamsburg. We halted for the night about 
4 miles from W. 

March 4th 1864 — Passed through Williamsburg and landed at Yorktown 
about 5 p.m. Ercamped for the night about one mile from the town. Got 
rations and forage plenty. 

March 5th Lay on our oars all day eating and sleeping. Wrote a letter to 
my wife on some paper I captured from a rebel. Hope she will get it for I am 
very anxious to have her hear from me. 

March 6th 1864 — I am now in Portsmouth Va. We got orders last night 
to move immediately to the river and load our horses on board the transports. 
We got on about 3 a.m. and landed at this place at 7 a.m. We moved after 
feeding horses — out on the road toward Suffock [Suffolk] but soon got 
orders to return and go into camp. We came to within a mile of Portsmouth 
and encamped. Went down to town and got a bushel of oysters (shell) had a 
good time eating. 

March 7th 1864 10 a.m. Have just got orders to march immediately to 
river and get aboard. Got on the John Brooks. 

March 8th We did not get here until this morning owing to the boat 
getting aground. We landed at Glo[u]cester point and went into camp nearly 
3 miles away. It rained & was a very gloomy day. The Boys went down to 
the river and got several sacks of oysters. They say they would like to live 
in this vicinity. 

March 9th Went down to Yorktown this morning & got me some things 
to eat and while there got orders to get my command ready for embarkation 
to Washington. I rode back in a hurry and got them down to the River. 
We waited a long time but finally got them on board the transport Putnam 
on which I now sit going up the Chesapike [sic] Bay. It is a very slow thing 
but probably safe. We will get to Alexandria tomorrow some time probably. 

Grove Church Suffock [Stafford] Co., Va. March 20th 1864 This is a 
dilapidated place but from the surroundings was once a gay and festive 
neighborhood. The place has its name from the churches. One a large Stone 
(Baptist) the other a painted Board one (Presbyterian) stand in a once 
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beautiful Grove of oak and cherry. The Soldiers have cut many of them down 
for fire wood during our stay here. We have been here now three days and 
will probably remain here three or six more. We came out to watch the move- 
ments of the enemy who it was supposed would try to cross at some of the 
fords south of here. I went out yesterday to U. S. Ford and Richard's Ford 
with 70 men. Found no enemy nor any sign of an enemy. We ought to be in 
camp recruiting our horses for the summer campaign. Instead of that we 
are laying out here feeding slimly and keeping our horses saddled all the 
time. This is not right as the summer campaign will soon be upon us. 
Wednesday Morning — May 11th [sic] 64° The Cavalry Corps of the 
Army of the Potomac are in camp around me as I write. We are in camp just 
on the South Bank of the South Anna River near Ground Squirrel Bridge 
[now on U. S. highway 33]. The Bridge will be burned yes is burning now 
as I write I see the black pine smoke arising from it. I propose writing for 
future reference a history of our movements since the Armies of the Union 
moved from their winter quarters near Stevensburg Va May 3rd 1864. At 
midnight May 3rd 1864 the Army of the Potomac moved for the Rapidan 
River. The 3rd Cavalry Division moved down the Ellis Ford Road and 
arrived at Germania Ford in time to cross and possess itself of the opposite 
heights at sunrise on the morning of the 4th. The crossing road was easily 
effected the picket on the opposite bank offering no resistence [sic]. They 
gave evidence of great fright, running off and leaving blankets and overcoats 
and a half cooked breakfast on the ground. We moved on without any 
resistence until the vicinity of the “old Wilderness Tavern” was reached. 
There the 2nd Batallion [sic] of the 18th Pa. Cav. took the turnpike road 
to Robertson’s Tavern. Met a small force of the enemy and drove them some 
distance. Having returned the command fed horses and took dinner after 
which our division proceeded to Parker’s Store towards “Mine Run” and 
encamped for the night. Were not disturbed. At 6 a.m. on the morning of the 





5During the latter part of March and the month of April, when the diarist made no notes, several 
changes were made affecting him. His regiment arrived back at Stevensburg, Virginia, on March 
14, having been out on the raid just two weeks. On April 6, General asm H. Sheridan assumed 
command of the Cavalry Corps of the Army of the Potomac. A few days later, April 16, General 
Judson Kilpatrick was relieved of his command of the Division of which the 18th was a part. 
He was replaced by General James Harrison Wilson. In immediate command of the 18th Penn- 
sylvania was General John B. McIntosh, who commanded a brigade made up of the 18th Pennsyl- 
vania, 2nd New York, 2nd Ohio, and 1st Connecticut Cavalry regiments. Philips failed to note 
that on April 8 he was promoted to major and that on May 5 he was slightly wounded. History of 
the Eighteenth Regiment, pp. 48-49, 181. Thomas J. Grier, who commanded Company B at the 
close of the war, compiled an “Itinerary of Service of the Eighteenth Regiment of Cavalry, 
Pennsylvania Volunteers,” which is the source of a number of facts about Phillips. History of the 


Eighteenth Regiment, pp. 33-71. 
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5th our Division moved out towards “Craig’s Meeting House” which is the 
left of the old Position held by Meade at “Mine Run.” We met the enemy 
under Genl. [Thomas L.] Rosser about 10 0.c. a.m. and had a very brisk 
skirmish the 2nd Brigade being in front. Our Brigade was also attacked in 
Rear and the 5th N.Y. who were Rear Guard were cut off from the main 
column and did not again rejoin us. When near “Craigs Meeting House” 
the advance was attacked in force. It held its own for some time but the 
enemy being heavily reinforced finally drove it back in some confusion. Our 
Brigade took position in rear of a small stream and checked the advance of 
the enemy by a heavy fire of artillery. The 18th Pa. Cav. formed a skirmish 
line on the stream the other portion of the Division moving off on the road 
on which we came. Our Reg. formed rear guard. Col Brinton [Lieutenant 
Colonel William P. Brinton] had orders to remain behind for 30 minutes and 
then to follow up rapidly on the “Furnace Road.” We waited not quite so 
long and then moved off rapidly. Having proceeded about one mile to where 
a road intercepted ours from the right, we found the enemy had cut our 
communication with the main column by bringing in a heavy force with 
artillery commanding the entire position. The 1st Battallion headed by Major 
[William B.] Darlington and Capt [M. S.] Kingsland led by Col. Brinton 
charged down and endeavored to force its way through. It failed and the and 
came up somewhat scattered by the rapid marching it had just made, charged 
down to the right of the 1st and also failed. The enemy poured in from the 
junction a continued fire of carbine and pistol shot and also began to shell 
the centre of the columns from their position on our right. A column was 
also sent to intercept the road in our rear. The Regiment scattered somewhat 
and much demoralized by the repulsed charges and the situation in which 
they found themselves, were partly formed and again scattered for three or 
four successive times. Every time they went down the enemy gave back. 
Finally seeing they were overpowered and surrounded they broke for the 
pine wood on the left flank of the field. The Reg. lost Maj Darlington 
severely wounded (left on the field) and about 25 men wounded and miss- 
ing. The run through the pines was terrible. The bush is in many places so 
thick that it was impossible to see for any distance. The enemy pursued for 
a short distance. I took the first road to the left and came with about 150 
men to the skirmish line of the 2nd Corps. Col Brinton moved with another 
party to the right and came out on the road from which we had been driven. 
Hearing that Genl [David McM.] Gregg’s Division was at Todd’s Tavern 
I moved down there near night and found to my delight Col Brinton and 
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several officers and men who I took to be lost. Encamped there for the night. 
Col Brinton received from Capt Whitacre [Captain Edward W. Whitaker] 
of Gen Wilsons staff a bottle of “Gin Cock tail” with his compliments to the 
ofhcers of the 18th Pa. Cavalry “who knew how to fight in and fight out of a 
tight place.” 

On the morning of the 6th our Division moved around to the Chancelors- 
ville [sic] House. Got rations for the men and forage for the horses and again 
moved out towards the left of the line. Towards night we moved up to the 
Chancelorsville House and encamped for the night having had nothing but 
slight skirmishing during the day. 

May 7th 1864 Moved from the old Chancelorsville Battle ground across 
to the left of our line to the Germania Ford road. Had some skirmishing, one 
man of Co “D” wounded severely in the arm. Moved back again by the 
position held the night before and out the Road towards Francksburg [sic]. 
Encamped and drew Ration & Forage. 

May 8th 1864 — Moved out to Spotsylvania Court House. Met the 
enemy. Our Reg. charged and drove and captured about 30 of Fitz Lee’s 
cavalry. Lost about ten men and horses killed and wounded. Col Brinton 
had his horse shot and also had one shot through his [trousers?] leg. Long- 
streets Infantry coming up we retired in good order our Regiment covering 
the rear — went back to near the Fredricksburg [sic] road and encamped 
for the night. Drew in the night forage and rations preparatory to making 
along hard march in the direction of Richmond. 

May oth 1864 Started at 6 a.m. and joined with the 2 other cavalry 
Divisions near Fredricksburg. The thing looked immense and from what I 
could learn would be a big thing. We marched to the North Anna River and 
encamped for the night. 

May 10th — Our Reveille this morning was the enemy’s artillery shelling 
our camp. Capt Kingsland was on Picket with 30 men. He fought them 
very well when our Reg. was ordered out to assist him. Everything went out 
on the skirmish line. Soon the Rebs. began to give way. We held them until 
the whole force crossed the River we being the rear guard. We then passed 
Beaver Dam Station, Genl. [George A.] Custer having the advance had 
burned the Station the night before together with a large quantity of Com- 
missary Stores. He also recaptured about 350 Union Prisoners who were 
being taken to Richmond. Three trains of cars just up from Richmond with 
there [sic] engines were burned. We then passed on to the South Anna River. 


I had charge of the Skirmish or flanking line on the right of our Brigade. 
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Reached the South Anna at 4 p.m. Crossed and went into camp. Unsaddled 
and fed and remained unsaddled all night. Very quiet. 

May 11th — Had our breakfast hurried up by the enemy’s canon [sic] 
again. He was easily driven off and we marched on towards Richmond, 
Genl [Henry E.] Davies tore up the Railroad at Guinea Station and burned 
the Bridge of the Chickahominy the main column proceeded on the Yellow 
Tavern Road. Tore up the Track for some distance at Glen Dale Post 
Office. Pretty soon after the enemy in force attacked us in front. He was 
holding the main Road to Richmond . . . at Yellow Tavern. Stewart [J. E. B. 
Stuart] was there in person and intended to hold us in check. We fought him 
for 3 or four hours and whipped him taking 3 guns and 300 Prisoners and 
gaining possession of the road. Genl Stewart was mortally wounded in the 
afternoon by a gunshot in the groin.® About eleven o'clock at night we 
started our Divis. in advance for Richmond. 

May 12th 1864 About 3 o'clock in the morning the advance was fired into 
from the men in the fortification of Richmond. In a moment they opened 
upon us from artillery and a general fight commenced. In the darkness the 
1st Brigade had lost the rear of the 2nd and I was sent with our company to 
open communication with the main column. I had not gone 300 yards be- 
fore I was fired into by infantry on my front and right flank and found my 
communication cut off. I immediately turned to the left and entered an 
open field deploying my men as skirmishers. The column then closed up and 
formed in column of squadrons behind me. The 2nd Brigade had by this 
time become hotly engaged and were falling gradually back. Our artillery 
began to play very lively but could not do much compared with the heavy 
artillery of the forts. The rest of the command came up and formed on the 
plain below. Stewart's cavalry held the Meadow Bridge Road and the Bridge 
in strong force. Soon a general fight began for the Bridge. The 1st Division 
finally succeeded after heavy fighting in taking the Bridge. The Rebels lost 
heavily. It was to me a day of the greatest anxiety I ever experienced. There 
we were — the Cavalry Corps it is true — yet with the fortifications of the 
city behind us manned with two Brigades of Longstreet’s Infantry and the 
citizen Soldiery of Richmond and the Cavalry of Stewart holding the strong 
and easily defended position at Meadow Bridge before us — this and the 
pelting rain and howling thunder all conspired to make things look gloomy. 
But it came out all right. We whipped them — drove them from the Bridge 





6This account must have been written some days later. The writer would not have known the 
seriousness of Stuart’s wound that day. 
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in front and into their fortifications in Rear, and then marched as leisurely 
away as if going out on parade. We crossed the Meadow Bridge about 4 o.c. 
p.m. and moved out toward Gain[e]’s Mills. Fought for a few hours at 
Mechanicsville driving the same party that had held the Bridge. We moved 
on to near New Bridge and encamped for the night.’ 

May 13th 1864 We moved on via Gain[e]’s Mills, White Oak Swamp, 
and encamped for the night at or near Bottom’s Bridge. Got plenty of fresh 
Beef and corn by foraging. 

May 14th 1864 Moved on by White Oak Swamp and went into camp on 
Malvern Hills. Got good clover for our horses. The Gun Boats on the James 
River thinking we were the enemy shelled us with their 100 pound guns. 
Killed one man. Soon we opened communications with the River and were 
not disturbed again that night.® 

May 15th 1864 We moved down to Haxall’s Landing and went regularly 
tocamp. Drew forage and Rations in abundance. Had an easy time gen- 
erally. Got some papers, the first we had seen since May 4th. They were 
eagerly perused. Found the news to be very good from the Army of the 
Potomac. Wrote a letter to my wife letting her know [I] was still safe. 

May 16th Lay in camp to day eating and drinking. I went out and visited 
the Picket Line. Rode with Genl Wilson [commanding Third Cavalry 
Division, Army of West Virginia] and looked at a fine mansion on the River 
bank that had been shelled by our gunboats. It had been an elegant place. 
One fine mirror whose value when new must have been at least 500 dollars 
lay broken in pieces on the garden side walk. The glass was the clearest 
french % of an inch thick. Several officers gathered from the fragments pieces 
large enough to make very good mirrors for their own use. 

May 17th 1864 Just at night the command started off in the direction of 
the Pamunk[ely River. Traveled all night wandering around in a very dis- 
agreeable manner. Crossed Bottoms Bridge some time on the 18th. On the 
19th we arrived near Coal [sic] Harbor and our Regiment went out on Picket. 
Had a pleasant time. The whole Cav. Corps was sent out foraging and when 
the amount of grain used shall be estimated it will be found to be immense. 
Many instances of cruel treatment to citizens came to my knowledge. I did 


all I could to stop it. 


7While on the line of battle that afternoon, the men of the 18th were visited by two youn 
newsboys who were ee sh of a Richmond Paper which contained a dispatch rom Genera 
Fitzhugh Lee to General uregard, commanding ichmond, asking him to visit the front and 
— im ng the Yankee Cavalry” which he had surrounded. History of the Eighteenth 

egiment, 

8Grier of the the "18th noted that “one immense shell, looking almost as big as a beer keg” buried 
itself in the ground near the line of march. History of the Eighteenth Regiment, p. 52. 
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Wednesday June 8th 1864 During the last 20 days I have been neglecting 
to write up my diary. I am so far behind now that I will only attempt a hasty 
sketch of what we have been doing in the interim. When our cavalry left 
Cold Harbor it moved back to White House landing and obtained supplies 
of forage and rations. The 1st Division crossed by leading over the R.R. 
Bridge on the day our Division arrived there. We commenced to cross about 
10 A.M. the next day after crossing we took the main road to King William 
C. H. and thence to Dunkirk Bridge which is on the Mattapony River. We 
halted for the night and went into camp. 

Moved the next morning through Eylettsville [Aylett] and took the Han- 
over C. H. Road. Kept close along the south side of the Mattapony and 
camped for the night about 8 miles from the Chesterfield Station and near 
the left flank of Grant’s army. Moved the next morning and joined the 
Infantry near the Station. We proceeded toward the rear and halted — got 
forage and rations. We stayed there one day and then our Division moved 
down and crossed the North Anna. . . . Just at Dark we came to the “Little 
River” and made a feint at crossing. Had some firing with the enemy’s pickets 
and then retired hastily and recrossed the River lower down at a stationary 
Bridge. About 2 0.c. we halted and went into camp. Oh how tired I was! 
We moved next day to Chesterfield Station and encamped for the night. 
We found ourselves now [at] the rear of our army and had several times to 
go on other roads to drive up straglers [sic]. Moved the next day to near 
Eylettsville and encamped. The next [day] we moved down to where the 
Army had been & then was crossing the Pamunk[e]y River. It was nearly 

opposite Hanover Town and the crossing was effected on Pontoons. This 
was the 31st of May. We moved quickly up the Hanover C. H. Road and 
met the enemy about 3 miles from the crossing. Drove him back to within 
¥%, mile of Hanover C. H. We lay in the little ditch behind a fence all day 
as skirmishers watching the enemy who was in plain sight on the hills around 
the vilage [sic]. We were annoyed occasionally by a couple of pieces of 
Artillery which he had there. Just at sundown the order came to advance. 
Our Reg. led the advance supported by the 2nd Ohio. We charged that ¥% 
mile under a very heavy fire and under great difficulties, there being a deep 
[illegible] and a swamp and there was a steep hill to go over. But our line 
never wavered and in 15 minutes from the time we left the fence the enemy 
were leaving the vilage in confusion. They outnumbered us two to one by 
their own reports.’ 





9According to Grier’s account Phillips was slightly wounded in this engagement. History of the 
Eighteenth Regiment, pp. 52, 181. 
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We lay on the field all night and early in the morning the 1st of June 
moved out on the Ashland Road and soon met the enemy. Fought him 
nearly all day and fighting largely superior numbers and did not make much. 
Got off with comparatively small loss. We moved back just at night across 
the [run?] east of the town and encamped. We went out on the Skirmish 
line the next day (June 2nd) and lay all day in our old position. Colonel 
Cisenola [Louis P. Di Cesnola] 4th N Y Cavalry comdg about 6000 men 
came up and joined us during the day. He was just down from Port Royal. 
Had we not been there he would have had a great time coming through there. 
Just at night we were ordered to move. We marched near on to all night 
arriving in the vicinity of the Right of our Army near Old Church Tavern 
about 3 0.c. a.m. We went on Picket and in the morning (June 3rd) found 
our infantry just on our front. We then moved off to the right of the [4th?] 
Corps. The 2nd Brigade went in advance. It fought hard and lost heavily 
in good Officers. Lt. Col. Preson [Addison W. Preston] 1st Vt. Cavalry and 
Capt. [Oliver T.] Cushman of the same. We supported a Battery. Lay there 
all day and went on Picket at night (June 4th). Next day we moved back a 
little al unsaddled. 

Went out on Picket the next day (June 5) and remained all night. Patton 
with 34 others joined the command that night. The whole thing moved back 
tonear Old Church Tavern and went into camp for a few days rest. We lay 
there until the roth doing nothing in particular. The morning of the 1oth 
we went on Picket and relieved the 2nd Ohio Cavalry. Had hardly got the 
line established ere the Reb Cavalry (oth Va) charged the whole right of the 
line and drove it in in some confusion. They were stopped by the negroes 
in the breast works and then were driven back by our Cavalry. I had com- 
mand of the left and was not disturbed. Were relieved on the 12th. 

On the night of the 12th we started to follow up the rear of our army 
which was moving for the James River via long Bridge and Charles City 
C.H. We followed all day on the 13th and all night on the night of the 
13th. Arrived at Charles City on the morning of the 14th. Got a % days 
Rations and moved back towards long bridge. On the morning of the 15th 
we moved out towards White Oak swamp. Met the enemy’s Infantry and 
fell back about a mile and a half. Our regiment being in the advance we 
fought them for about four hours unaided in a piece of woods. We suffered 
heavily losing Lt. [Samuel H.] McCormick killed"® & [Captain S. H.] 

10A few days before the battle McCormick had told his fellows, “I expect to fall in battle, and 


my bones will bleach on the ‘Old Dominion Sands.’ If I fall carry my body from the field.” 
History of the Eighteenth Regiment, p. 53. 
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Tresonthick wounded badly,"" and about 30 men in killed wounded & 
missing. We had finally to fall back from that line to near the church (St. 
Mary’s Church). Then we remained there in line of battle until the night 
of the 16th when we fell back to near Harrison’s landing. On the morning 
of the 17th we crossed the river on Pontoons and moved up to near Prince 
George C. H. Remained there in camp until the 22nd when the 18th was 
ordered to report to Genl [Horatio G.] Wright Comgy the 6th A.C. on the 
extreme left of the Ar[my of the] P[otomac]. Gen. Wilson started on that 
day on his raid. 

[On August 5, the Regiment moved to City Point and embarked upon the 
Philadelphia for Alexandria, Virginia. It disembarked on the 7th and took up 
temporary quarters at Camp Stoneman near Giesboro Point. “Here regiment 
received Spencer repeating carbines. At last we are efficiently armed,” wrote 
Captain Grier. (History of the Eighteenth Regiment, p. 56.)] 

Head Qurs. 18th Pa. Cav. (Friday) August 12th/64. This is written in 
camp near Giesboro Point Washington D. C. We have orders to march at 
6 p.m. The Paymaster is here paying Two Battallions of the Reg. The other 
one being away on duty near Harper's Ferry. I have been very busy to day 
getting the horses shod and getting every thing in readiness to move. Wrote 
a letter to my wife. Recd one from her yesterday. 

Saturday Aug 13th 1864 We are encamped on the Leesburg Pike about 
2 miles from Chain Bridge. The day is oppressively warm. We marched 
through Washington last night about 9 p.m. and had the pleasure of seeing 
the life of that gay place fully displayed on the avenue. 

August 14th 1864 (Sunday) This has been a Tedious day. I have been 
guarding the train all day and all night. Worked all night getting the train 
across a creek. Have not had as hard a time in many a day. Was just now 
appointed a member of a committee to determine as to the efficiency of the 
train and drivers. We are in camp Drainesville [Dranesville, west of Wash- 
ington, south of the Potomac]. The Town looks much dilapidated. 

(Monday) Aug 15th 1864 We marched to day from Drainesville to 
Purclesville [Purcellville Virginia, near the West Virginia panhandle]. Had 
a very pleasant march. A pleasant shower in the afternoon. We will cross 
the [Appalachian] Mountains in the morning. This place looks familiar, it 
being the spot where Kilpatricks Divis encamped one year ago. 

Tuesday Aug. 16th We are in Camp near the little vilage of Berryville 
in the Renowned Shenandoah valley. This is a beautiful country and has 





11He died July 26 in a hospital. History of the Eighteenth Regiment, p. 53. 
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been under a high state of cultivation. We crossed the mountain at Snickers 
gap. The same poor family live there now that did one year ago when our 
Reg. was Picketing there. They knew me. Took dinner at a Mr McCormicks. 
Found them pleasant and intelligent. 

(Wednesday) Aug 17th We marched from Berryville last night to near 
the vilage of White Post [southwest of Berryville] and encamped. Moved 
this morning in the direction of Port Royal. Were turned back towards 
Winchester by an order from Gen [Alfred T. A.] Torbert [commanding 
cavalry of Provisional Division, Army of West Virginia]. The rear of the 
Infantry column was just passing through the Town as we came up. We 
formed line of Battle — covering the rear of the retreating army. We had a 
hard fight in the afternoon, losing one officer Lt [Albert] Gardner [Com- 
pany I] and 7 men in our Reg. Smith Allen Captured three prisoners alone. 
We were driven from the Town a little after dark and retreated toward 
Charlestown taking the Summit Station Road.” 

(Thursday) Aug 18th 1864 We are encamped at Summit Station on the 
Winchester and Harpers Ferry R. R. The troops in line of Battle awaiting the 
approach of the enemy. I have been eating green corn [and] Rooster. We go 
out on the Road leading to Berryville in a few minutes on Picket. This is 
a beautiful region. I have rarely seen it equaled in fertility and beauty. The 
war with all its destruction cannot keep it down. 

(Friday) Aug 19th 1864 I am just about writing to my wife not having 
done so for a week. She will be uneasy I know. How much would I give 
could I be with her today instead of laying here in this recumbent style and 
mourning for her absents [sic]. My little girl too would soon make friends 
with Pa and learn to love him. We are still on Picket on the Berryville Pike. 
Just had a good dinner at a citizen’s house. 

Saturday Aug 27 — It has been more than a week since I wrote in my 
memorandum. Since then we fought at Summit Station and moved from 
there to Charlestown [West Virginia]. We fought at Charlestown & moved 
from there to Halltown [to the northeast]. We lay there two days and moved 
out near Leetown [northwest of Halltown]. There we had a brisk fight and 
fell back to Harpers Ferry, from Harpers Ferry we moved to Boonsboro Md. 
We staid there until this afternoon and then came to this place which is a 
piece of woods 3 miles from Sharpsburg on the Hagerstown Pike. We are 


unsaddled & in camp regularly. 





12In the action of the 17th, the regiment was trying to hold in check General Jubal A. Early, 
who was pressing upon General Philip H. Sheridan. 
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Sunday Aug 28 Our Division marched from its encampment near Sharps- 
burg at 4 a.m. and crossed the river at Shepardstown [Shepherdstown, West 
Virginia]. We moved then to Charlestown and encamped in the woods about 
¥2 mile on the Berryville Pike .The day is beautiful. I had a canteen of milk 
and a loaf of bread for supper. 

Monday Aug 29th/64 We lay in the woods near Charlestown all day. 
Had a good dinner in the vill. at one of the Hotels. Saw the old Jail and 
Court House in which John Brown was confined and tried. Saw the knowl 
[knoll] on which he was hung. Had quite a good visit at a Mr Jones. His 
daughter sang and played on the melodeon. Several Southern songs. Went 
down in town just at night and got a good supper of milk and bread. Wrote 
to my wife. Received a letter from my Brother — A Photo, he sent me was 
lost out of the letter being opened. We had orders to get ready to move at 
night but it was countermanded and we will lay here all night. This is a 
cool evening. 

Tuesday Aug 30th We Broke camp at Charlestown at eleven oclock and 
marched directly to Berryville our advance reaching there about 6 p.m. We 
encountered no enemy on the road nor at Berryville. We are now in camp 
about one mile north of the Town. The night is cool and one blanket is 
getting to[o] light for comfort. 

Wednesday Aug 31st. As I arose from my palate [sic] this morning | 
thought of the wag’s expression this is the “last Rose of Summer.” Our Reg. 
mustered for Pay this morning. As I was walking around our encampment 
this morning I saw a small heap of earth beside a limestone Rock. I stopped 
and found by a slight examination that it was a soldier’s grave. One foot pro- 
truded from the thin covering of earth and the shelter tent that over spread 
him was torn. His Haversack lay beside him. The rude stone that marked 
his Head had no letters up[on] it telling who or what he was. I infer from the 
locality that he is a Michigan Boy as Gen Custer led his braves over this 
field a little more than a week ago. No doubt to day away up Cin the green 
fields) of his beautiful state some lover, sister, or mother, is weeping the 
unbidden tear and sighing the unavoiding sigh for this boy with the nameless 
grave. This one more victim of the cruel rebellion. 

Thursday Sept 1st 1864 At 9 a.m. this morning our Reg (18th Pa) was 
ordered to go out on a scout in the direction of Winchester, to proceed as far 
as the Opequon Creek if possible and feel the enemy. We accordingly went 
and met the Reb Pickets about % miles from our own on the W. Pike and 
drove them hurriedly back one and a half miles to Limestone Ridge. Here 
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they made a stand and for a time defied our little party. The Col sent for 
reinforcements and having rec'd 60 men from the 3rd N. J. Cav he accord- 
ingly dismounted two Battallions of our Reg and forming line of battle 
ordered the advance. The boys went in well and soon drove the enemy. In 
15 minutes time we held the crest of Limestone Ridge. The General [Wilson] 
came up in the meantime and took a view of the enemy on the hills beyond. 
We held the crest until nightfall and then slowly retired to Berryville. We 
found orders to move at 3 in the morning. 

Friday Sept 2nd. We moved from Berryville to Charlestown this morning 
via Cable Town. Encamped on the Berryville Pike 3 miles from C. Staid 
there until 5 p.m. and moved back to Berryville. I must confess I cannot see 
the object of our expedition. Our advance drove the Rebels from Berryville 
killing one Lt. We lay until day in the open fields near Town. It rained 
quite hard. The Col [William P. Brinton] & I had our fly over us and did 
not get wet. 

Saturday Sept 3rd 1864 We moved early this morning towards Mill Wood 
[a few miles south of Berryville]. Passed the place and arrived at White 
Post about 2 p.m. We formed line of battle and remained until 4. The 
Division then moved back to Millwood having our Reg. on Picket. We lay 
there all night in the Rain. 

Sunday Sept 4th We got orders at 7 a.m. to fall back & join our Brigade. 
This we did as rapidly as possible joining it at Berryville. We found our 
forces skirmishing with the enemy who then held a part of the Town. We 
moved and took up position on the left of the Infantry line which position we 
have been holding ever since. Heard today that Atlanta is taken. 

Monday Sept 5th We were ordered this morning to proceed to Charles- 
town and escort the Army train to this point. We left at 9 a.m. Took 77 
Prisoners to Harpers Ferry and turned them over to the Provost Marshal. It 
commenced to rain at 4% p.m. and continued until the day closed. I have 
rarely passed so disagreeable [an] evening. 

Tuesday Sept 6th We escorted the train through arriving safely at Camp 
at noon. On the way I called upon one of the Agents of the San{itary] 
Com[mission] and procured a bottle of Jamaca [sic] Rum which the Col and 
I quietly enjoyed. I was chilled through and as wet as need be. Went to bed 
with a hot head, and the asthma. 

Wednesday Sept 7th Our whole Division moved down to the Millwood 
& Winchester Pike and then up to the Opequon Creek. Found the enemy 
in force both Ca. & Infantry. [Major General Joseph B.] Kershaw’s Division 
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of Longstreets Corps was there. We found we had no business there and 
retreated in good order. The Division came in to Camp. Our Reg. went on 
Picket on the Berryville & Winchester Pike. 

Thursday Sept 8th Were relieved from Picket this afternoon by the sth 
N. Y. Had a good letter from my wife telling me about getting my bed and 
bedding also some little aprons for Ella from her cousins Ellen & Laura. I am 
not well. 

Friday Sept 9th/64 We moved camp this morning at 10 o.c. to this place 
which is a beautiful Grove on the Berryville Pike 2 miles north of Town. 
We have put up our tents as though we expected to remain here several days. 
I have got on my clean clothes and feel much better than I did yesterday. 
Have written to my wife and to Capt Kingsland. The day has been one of 
extreme beauty one of those lovely days of the year which come like angels 
visits. I have the head ache some and do not feel very well. Hope to get 
some news soon. I wish this contest would come to a successful termination 
soon so that I could return to the bosom of my family. 

Saturday Sept 1oth/1864 This is a beautiful day. At 4 p.m. I was ordered 
to report to Brig H’d Qr’s. as Field officer of the day. I rode around some and 
finally wrote a letter to Kate M. I worked some at my ord accounts and went 
to bed rather early. . . . 

Tuesday Sept 13th — Had a quiet night on Picket. This morn a reb. came 
up on the Millwood road and showed himself to our men wishing to exchange 
papers. He gave us a “Richmond Whig” of the eighth inst. I have just been 
down in town (Berryville) talking with a Miss Overall. She gave me a good 
meal of nice catawba grapes. Gen [John B.] McIntosh with the rest of our 
Brig has been out to the Opequon Creek and beyond. He met with un- 
wonted success in the fight he had with the enemy. He drove the enemy's 
cav. back and then charged & surrounded a piece of woods containing a Reg 
or more of their Infantry capturing their battle flag and 150 prisoners. The 
Cav would not fight at all. The Infantry stood their ground but in standing 
got captured. The cannons roar has told us of fighting all day on the right of 
our Infantry line. I hope it will result in good for our cause. I am anxious 
to hear from my little wife at home. Hope the mail will be in to night. We 
are still on picket and will be until tomorrow night probably. 

Sunday Sept 18th 1864. This morning at one a.m. Three Regiments of 
our Brigade with Genl McIntosh went out to again reconnoitre the enemy’s 
Position on the Opequon Creek. Our Reg took the left, 5th N. Y. the right 
and 1st Conn the centre. We pushed out and crossed driving the Pickets back 
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a mile or so and then returned to Camp. Every thing looks like a general 
move.'® We have orders to be ready to go at a moment's notice. We went out 
into line a while ago but got orders to go back into camp. 

Monday Sept 19 To day has been one of commingled joy and sorrow. 
Joy on account of the great and glorious victory our arms have won [at the 
Battle of Winchester]. Sorrow at the reflection that so many of our bravest 
have gone. As I predicted we moved last night at 2 o'clock in the direction 
of Winchester. We arrived at the Opequon just at daylight. We crossed driv- 
ing the enemy’s Pickets from the opposite banks. We followed on the double 
quick and soon cut out the Barricade and pushed rapidly. ‘The 2nd N. Y. in 
advance the 5th next the Battery and then 18th Pa. Soon I heard a cheer 
and knew that the 1st Regiments were charging. The firing was rapid on 
the part of the enemy and from the sound I was convinced we were contend- 
ing with infantry. In a few moments I saw Col Brinton coming towards the 
Reg in full speed. I heard him cry out “forward 18th” and by the battery it 
ran as fast as possible. As soon as the 3rd Battallion which was in front came 
up Capt [John] Britton was ordered to charge their centre. On, on the boys 
went with a yell. The 2nd followed quickly. The 1st came up and halted to 
await further instructions. Soon they were ordered forward too and with 
[Captain Henry J.] Blough [Company K, 18th Pennsylvania] at their head, 
went in splendid style. They could not make the point however and broke, but 
were rallied under the enemy’s fire again charged. They rallied a third time 
on a charge this time losing our beloved Lt Col [William P. Brinton] who 
was the bravest of the brave and always foremost in the fight. He had his 
horse wounded before going into the last charge and while in there was 
himself wounded and captured."* He was, next to our brave Brigade Com- 
mander, the best man in the Brigade. Every one mourns him. In the succes- 
sive charges we lost heavily. Some of our bravest boys fell. Company “A” 
lost Corp] [Henry] Cook killed and 4 men wounded. Co. “B” lost 1. He 
was killed. Leon Kissil missing. Co. “C” lost Sergt [Eli J.] White, Corp 
Little [Joseph Liddle] Privs Wingard & Lore killed, Co. “E” lost Priv [Amos] 
Noble killed. There were many others whose names I do not now know but 
all acted equally brave, and as I saw the noble Sergt lay pouring out his young 
life blood for his country’s honor and safety I could not help dropping a tear 





13Sheridan’s force had, under Grant’s orders, remained on the defensive in face of what was su 
posed to be Early’s superior forces. The diarist himself seemed puzzled over the maneuvering, as he 
noted in his entry of September 2nd. Now, on the 18th, Sheridan was heavily reénforced and ready 
to take the offensive. Douglas Southall Freeman, Lee’s Lieutenants (New York, 1942-1944), 


Ill, 577. 
14Later, in the confusion of Early’s retreat, Brinton escaped. See entry for September 25, 1865. 
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to his memory. The Infantry has been following closely upon our heels and 
by the time the events I have been narrating had transpired the head of 
their column was arriving at the crest of the Hill our Cavalry had taken. 
They then formed lines of battle and relieved us. Our Brigade was then 
collected and moved off to the left of the line to turn the flank of the enemy's 
line. 

As we moved by on the hill side a splendid view was had of the conflict 
then going on between the infantry. The continuous bursting of Shell, the 
flashes and long roll of the musketry and the cheering of our troops as they 
rushed madly over the open plain toward the enemy made it one of the most 
exciting and charming sights I ever saw. We passed away to the left and 
came on a range of hills completely overlooking the field and then for two 
and a half hours with our batteries playing we witnessed the bloody conflict. 
Our Cavalry was charging and skirmishing all the while endeavoring to gain 
possession of the Kernstown road the only one left for the enemy in his re- 
treat. Genl McIntosh with one Battallion of the 5th N. Y. charged and 
drove back a party of their Infantry skirmishers. But being met by a large 
force of their Cavalry, were compelled to give back. The Genl in endeavoring 
to rally them was so severely wounded in the leg that amputation was neces- 
sary. His loss cast a gloom over all who knew him. We had seen him in Camp 
and in field and in every place he was the same kind brave man, & gallant 
officer. He had won, and fairly too, on many a field, the stars he wore. His 
Brigade loved him, and would follow him wherever he led. Lt Col Purying- 
ton 2nd Ohio Cav. took command of the Brigade. About 4 p.m. while 
skirmishing was going on briskly along the whole line of a sudden a long 
unbroken line of our infantry started slowly and steady across the plain east 
of Winchester. The enemy’s batteries opened furiously, the fire of musketry 
flashed from their whole line still our boys moved on with their muskets at 
right shoulder shift. I never saw so grand a sight. 

On, on, they went unti] they neared the enemy’s line when suddenly the 
guns were leveled and a roll that made the ground tremble went out from 
them. The enemy began to give way. Our boys cheered and rushed after 
them at a charge. Then there was hurrying and rush[ing] to and fro of armed 
men. The Cavalry charged upon the right, and left and away went the rebel 
army in utter dismay. They threw away guns and knapsacks and what ever 
would impede their flight and soon were away towards Newtown [now 
Stephens City] on their way to Strausbourg [Strasburg]. Thus ended the 
battle of Winchester. I do not know our loss. We followed for 5 miles and 
went into camp. 
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Tuesday Sept. 20th 1864 Started this morning from Kernstown at 5 A.M. 
Took the Front Royal road at Newtown. Moved at a good pace meeting with 
no opposition arriving at Cedarville 2% miles from Front Royal at 11 a.m. 
I took my Reg and conveyed a dispatch from Gen! Wilson to Genl Torbert. 
I found him between Middletown and Strausburg with Genl [Philip H.] 
Sheridan watching the 6th Army Corps as they crossed Cedar Creek in 
front of Strausburg. I heard Gen! Sheridan make several remarks concerning 
his fight of the day before. 

Wednesday Sept 21st. At daylight we moved from our camp near Cedar- 
ville and forced our way across the Shenandoah in the face of the enemy who 
were holding Front Royal. Our Reg. had orders to charge the ford. The 3rd 
battallion in advance — Capt Britton led his men in splendid style and in 
the face of a furious fire, tore away a barricade and took possession of the 
opposite bank. The enemy were frightened at the suddenness of the move, 
and the fog also furnished us a great protection. Soon the remainder of the 
Brigade was over and in the darkness and fog we charged the enemys posi- 
tion. On we went with a yell and away went Mr. “Johns.” Soon the town 
was in our possession. We only took 4 prisoners. We buried a Capt and 2 
privates. Our loss nothing. We fed our horses then and moved toward night 
in the direction of Front Royal. We got a most unmerciful shelling just at 
dusk from one of the Rebel batteries that began to play on us by accident. 
I went on Picket for the night. 

Thursday Sept 22nd 1864 We looked at daylight upon the position held 
by the enemy the night before but to find them vacated. The 1st Battallion 
of my Reg. charged over the Creek and occupied the hills beyond to cover 
the crossing of the Brigade. We moved on to a halfway point from F[ront] 
Royal to Luray and found them holding on[e] of the strongest positions in 
the country. We maneuvered then all day and fell back at night deeming it 
unwise to attempt to force a passage at that point. We encamped for the night 
on the roadside and unsaddled. I was very tired and sleepy and soon was in a 
good way being very tired having been on the skirmish line nearly all day 
among the hills & Rocks." 

Friday Sept 23rd — We moved early this morning towards Middletown 
and about 10 0.c. went into camp on the R.R. (Manassas). Here we had 
orders narrating the splendid deeds of our army here and giving us the thanks 
of the President and War Dept for our success. We also learned that Genl 





15The action he refers to on the twenty-second was the Battle of Fisher’s Hill. 
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Sheridan had again whipped Early and taken 17 guns and many prisoners 
and was moving on Woodstock. We moved going again up towards Luray 
[southwest of Front Royal]. 

Saturday Sept 24th We moved from our camp early in the morning and 
advanced over the mountain road leading from Front Royal to Luray. Genl 
[George A.] Custar’® had the advance and when near the latter place met the 
enemy. Charged them and took 72 prisoners. We encamped near the moun- 
tain for the night. 

Sunday Sept 25th — We crossed the mountain [Massanutten] to New 
Market and got a supply of Rations & Forage. We moved immediately to 
Harrisonburg arriving there after dark. Went quietly into camp. 

Wrote a letter to my wife and sent it by Lt [John S.] Beazelle to Harpers 
Ferry. Received a letter from wife — all well. Received the gratifying intel- 
ligence that Col Brinton escaped from the enemy near Strausburg and was at 
Home on 15 days leave. 

Monday Sept 26th/64 We made a long tedious march from H[arrison- 
burg] to Staunton — passed the town after dusk and encamped near the 
Railway. Did not see many of the Rebs the advance guard driving everything 
before them. Saw two families of Union people on the way. 

Tuesday Sept 27th/64 Lay nearly all day at Staunton tearing up some of 
the Railway and feeding our horses. We moved in the afternoon to Waynes- 
burg [Waynesboro] driving about 50 Rebs out of town. I went on Picket on 
the Main Road near “Rock Fish Gap.” 

Wednesday Sept 28th At daylight the enemy in small force attacked my 
line. They were soon repulsed and quiet restored.'’ We remained on Picket 
all day. About 12 o'clock the 1st and 2nd Regular Cav came out and relieved 
me on the main road and pushed up the hill on a reconnaisance. The[y] 
soon came back and accomplished nothing. They (the Rebs) attacked us at 
5 P.M. and compelled us to retire across the river. We moved after dark 
towards Staunton. 

Thursday Sept 29th — We are now in Bridge Water 7% miles from 
Harrisonburg and are in camp unsaddled. I have been down in Town and 
had some conversation with the citizens and am invited to go to supper there. 
We have made a long march this day. Came through Spring Hill. The 


boys are taking tobacco in Town. 





16Until the time of his death, in 1876, the press spelled the name both “Custar” and “Custer.” 
17Grier, in his “Itinerary of Service,” states that the regiment had “a severe combat at Rockfish 
Gap. Losses heavy.” History of the Eighteenth Regiment, p. 59. 
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Friday Sept 30th We are still in camp. Genl Wilson is relieved and 
ordered to report to Genl Sherman as Chief of Cav. Genl Custer is assigned 
to the command of our division. 

Saturday Oct 1st/64 We are still in camp and all quiet. I had a good 
dinner at Mr. Links. Heard fine music at a Private House by Maj Alstrom™ 
of the 3rd N. J. Cav. The young ladies played tolerably well. 

Sunday Oct 2nd 1864. It is a rainy Sunday morning. We had orders to 
move camp from the low flat we have been encamped on to a high woody 
piece of ground one mile to the rear of Bridge Water. The enemy who had 
no doubt been watching our movements closely mistook the move to be a 
“fall back” and when the main column had as they thought got far enough 
away they fell upon the Reg. left on Picket supposing it the Rear guard. They 
drove the Regiment in and crossed the River followed closely. They captured 
10 or 15 men of those who were dismounted. Soon the 2nd N. Y. and 
18th Pa. were ordered to charge them. We did so furiously, recapturing the 
prisoners and driving the Rebs over the river in a very demoralized condition.” 

Monday Oct 3rd. We got into Camp last night about 10 o.c. behind a 
section of the Battery. I left 2 squadrons on Picket one on the left the other 
on the right of the line. The firing was kept up all day yesterday but ceased 
at dark. The Pickets came to an agreement this morning not to fire upon 
each other. Our train came up to day bringing supplies and our letters. Had 
one from my wife. I would be so glad to get to see her. The pleasant home 
she describes — the attractions of my babe — the society of wife & friends. 
To exchange this roving dirty life for all that would be truly charming. I 
wrote her a letter — wrote also to Dr. Sharpe. We are all saddled up expecting 
an attack. The enemy show considerable force along the river but have made 
no attempt to cross since yesterdays run. I go on Picket with my whole Reg.” 

Tuesday Oct 4th — Remain on P. It rained all night and is very dis- 
agreeable. 

Wednesday Oct 5th — Still on Picket. Relieved at Night fall by 2nd N. Y. 

Thursday Oct 6th Moved from Bridge Water to Brocks Gap. Went on 
Picket and was attacked and driven for some distance. Loss slight. 





18Major John V. Allstrom, commanding Third New Jersey Cavalry. 
19Grier wrote, “The 18th charges them, mounted, and drives them back through the town and 
over the river, with loss to them and slight loss to us. We restore the lines. The army moves toward 
Winchester, destroying crops and canals as we go. This valley has been the great granary and 
neely depot for ae. Army of Virginia in its northern movements.” History of the Eighteenth 
egiment, p. 59. 
rier Ashe that on October 3 General George A. Custer took command of the Third Division. 


“The division elated.” History of the Eighteenth Regiment, p. 59. 
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Friday Oct 7th — Moved from Brocks Gap to Columbia Furnace. The 
enemy follow close all day and give the 2nd Brigade fits. They get many of 
the sheep we have picked up and some of our Forges. 

Saturday Oct 8th We move this mornnig early our Reg. as rear guard.” 
All quiet until 11 a.m. when my rear was pitched into furiously. I held them 
and fell back and held them again for 3 miles when the 2nd N. Y. came to 
my assistance. It charged them furiously but was soon repulsed. We then all 
formed as best we could under the circumstances and fought them furiously, 
I lost 8 men killed and wounded 15 missing. The enemy lost heavily as I have 
ascertained. We fell back after they attacked my rear in line of battle. The 
enemy followed but did not attack. We went into camp near Strasburg. 

Sunday Oct 9th — This morning early we moved out toward Columbian 
[Columbia] Furnace in order to attack the enemy should he not have gone 
back. We found him holding the same ground from which he drove me 
yesterday. We formed line & attacked. My Reg. was deployed as skirmishers 
on the extreme right of the line with parts of two Regiments supporting it. 
All the Regts of the Divis had their places assigned. At the given 
signal (which was Custer’s bugle) we all charged. The enemy’s front 
line gave way and ran in confusion for more than a mile. They then 
rallied and on the top of the hill and for five minutes there was charging and 
countercharging. I had to halt my skirmish line on the right to await the 
result of the stern contest on the hill. Finally Custer gave the finale and 
away went the enemy. Their artillery soon lumbered to the rear and away 
down the road went their wagon trains. In 15 minutes all their artillery 
was in our possession and every wagon and ambulance was brought back as 
soon as they could be gathered together.” At the first wagon Lt [John R.] 
Winters Co “E” was killed dead. [Corporal] Smith Allen Co “D” was 
wounded in the neck at one of the pieces of artillery. We got 6 pieces on 
this back road & the 1st Division got 5 on the pike. The enemy were driven 
12 miles and completely routed & scattered. I never saw such a complete rout 
in my life. Our loss will not amount to over 5 or 6 killed and 10 wounded. 
I went on picket after dark on the Hill. 

Monday Oct 1oth/64 Got rations and letters this morning. Was relieved 
by 2nd Ohio. Went down into camp at 4 P.M. 





21For Major Phillips’ official report of the action on October 8-9, see “Report of Maj. John W. 
Phillips, Eighteenth Pecanhent Cavalry, of operations October 8-9,” ial Records, Series I, 


Vol. XLITI, Part I, pp. 540-543. 
22Grier reported t | that the headquarters wagons of Generals Thomas Rosser, Lunsford Lomax, and 


Wiiliams C. Wickham were captured. History of the Eighteenth Regiment, p. 60. 
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Tuesday Oct 11th/64 Made our report of action in the late engagements 
[see note 21]. Got an order to move on the back road to Cedar Creek and 
goon Picket.” I got there at dusk. . .. Got a good supper at Mr. Hancocks. 
All quiet during the night. 

Wednesday Oct 12th/64 Was relieved from Picket this morning at 9 a.m. 
by Major [Walter C.] Hull [commanding the] 2nd N. Y. Cav and rec’d 
orders by him to go down the road towards Columbian Furnace as far as 
Round Hill it being about eleven miles. I went down there and found 
nothing and came to camp at 4 P.M. 

Thursday Oct 13th/64 Went over in the morning to see Capt Griebner 
Co S 3rd Brigade 2nd Div 19th Corps. Had a sociable time and a good 
dinner. Just after dinner the sound of artillery was heard on the front, then 
there was moving to and fro. I came over and found the Cavalry under arms. 
We came out and fought the foe until dark at the upper fords of Cedar 
Creek. I went on Picket at the extreme right of the line. Unsaddled and 
slept some. 

Friday Oct 14th — Went out this morning quite early with my Regiment 
on a reconnaisance. Saw but eight or ten of the enemy. Drove in as I re- 
turned about 30 head of sheep and some cattle. Staid on Picket all day. Was 
relieved at dark by the 5th N. Y. Cav. Came into camp late and found a 
letter from my wife. 

Saturday Oct 10th — Remained in camp all day. Wrote to my wife, also 
to Col. Bryan. The day has been cool but quite pleasant. I got my valise 
and a clean shirt. The Head Qrs Wagons are up. I would like so much to 
hear from Col. Brinton.” I learn that Maj Darlington & Capt Ayres are both 
discharged [from] the service.” I would like so much to go home now and 
visit my family. Wife is lonesome. 

Sunday Oct 16th —I had inspection of the Regiment to day. I had for- 
gotten it was sunday until I was at Head Qurs. I went over and saw Capt 





23At Cedar Creek General Custer appeared “in a superbly embroidered general's uniform, ca 
tured with the Confederate headquarters wagons yesterday. With this and his red tie, broad- 
brimmed felt hat, and long hair, he is a picturesque figure, and is cheered when he passes through 
the other commands, and ially the Sixth ay Foon With Custer as a leader we are all 
heroes and hankering for a fight.” History of the Eighteenth Regiment, p. 60. 

24Colonel Timothy M. Bryan, Jr., of the 18th Pennsylvania Cavalry. He received a discharge 
due to disability, December 29, 1864. 

25Lieutenant Colonel William P. Brinton, who was wounded, captured, and then escaped, at 
the battle of Winchester. He went on sick leave, and was mustered out January 13, 1865. 

26Major William B. Darlington, 18th Pennsylvania Cavalry, was wounded and captured at Mine 
Run, Virginia, May 5, 1864. He was apparently exchanged, for the records show he was mustered 
out Ocsober 3, 1864. Captain John D. Ayers, of Company I, same regiment, was discharged 
September 30, 1864. History of the Eighteenth Regiment, pp. 181, 247. 
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Griebner. Came home and wrote a letter to Sister Mary. The day has been 
lovely indeed. 

Monday Oct 17th/64 Have been doing very little to day. The Camp was 
aroused this morning at 3% p.m. by an attac!: upon our Pickets. The 1st 
Conn was on the line. They surprised & captured Major [George O.] Marcy 
[commanding the 1st Connecticut Cavalry] and about 40 men. I have not 
yet learned the circumstances of the case. The Major was expecting to go 
home in a few days, his time of service having expired. I feel quite sorry for 
his poor wife for she was almost crazy about him. 

Wednesday Oct 18th [sic] 1864 I did not write in my memorandum 
yesterday, nothing of special interest occurring. To day however much has 
happened that will fill a page in history worth reading. At 5 o'clock in the 
morning our cavalry Picket was attacked. This indicated nothing new for we 
had been attacked for several mornings in succession. Soon however shots 
were heard on the extreme right of the line — this indicated a general attack.” 
Not long after the infantry became engaged and we knew what was coming. 
It is very remarkable that after all the firing right & left, the infantry camp was 
surprised. The line of the 8th Corps & 19th was driven in much confusion the 
6th Corps cav only saving the day. Sheridan was away at the time. Our 
Cav moved out and formed line on the left and then on the right of the pike. 
The infantry formed line in our rear and then Genl Sheridan came. 

Things began to look better. The enemy had driven the line about one % 
miles. The 8th & 19th Corps were scattered in every direction. As soon as 
the Genl came stragglers began to resume their places in the ranks. Our 
Cav. Divis. moved from the pike to the old position on the right. As soon 
as the proper dispositions were made the attack began and the enemy began 
to give way. Our Division drove the Enemy’s Cav. across the fords of Cedar 
Creek and then turned to the left and moved at a gallop towards the pike. 
The sth N. Y. had the Advance, the Battery next and the 18th behind the 
battery. Genl Custer charged across the creek, struck the enemy’s rear, drove 
in the rear guard capturing 45 pieces of artillery a large number of Wagons & 
Harness & Horses and quite a number of prisoners. The Division is now at 
the top of the heap. We also captured 3 battle flags and recaptured the 
Regimental Colors of the 15th N. J. Inf. The success was complete and the 
rout and demoralization of the enemy beyond description. Our Cavalry fol- 
lowed them to beyond Strausburg and returned to camp although not one 





27The Battle of Cedar Creek, of October 19, where Confederate Major General S. Dodson 


Ramseur was captured. 
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half of the captured property was brought off the field during the night, there 
being so much of it. I do not think that Gen] [Jubal A.] Early will try us on 
again in the valley. If he does he will demonstrate beyond doubt that he is 
the man that the people say he is. I never saw such a bunch of artillery 
together in my life as the amount captured. If the Rebels have much more 
here now they must have started on the campaign with more than usual.” 

Thursday — Oct 20th — Was ordered this morning quite early to report to 
[Lt] Col [Charles C.] Suydam 3rd N. J. for a reconnaissance. We started 
and went down the back road to Fishers Hill & found no enemy. Soon the 
whole Division came up and we went down to the old field of our Cavalry 
fight on the oth inst. Found nothing but a few straglers [sic]. I had the 
melancholy pleasure of again seeing the grave of the gallant [Lieutenant 
J. R.] Winters [killed in the action of the 9th by a sniper] who fought so 
valiently [sic]. Sergt Frey [Alvin J. Fry] of B Co lies there too on the top of 
the Hill where the winter winds whistle around him. I thought of their 
friends at home and felt oh how sad at leaving them there all alone to rest. 
This is the fate of war. We return to camp tonight horses and men very tired. 

Friday Oct 21st — We moved camp to a better place. Went over and saw 
the captured guns & wagons &c &c, and heard the band discourse sweet music 
while they were being inspected by Genls Sheridan, [Alfred T. A.] Torbert, 
[George A.] Custer, [Wesley] Merritt and the personal staff of each. I think 
I never saw such a sight. The artillery on a straight road would reach in 
column one mile and 32 yards. This the Chief Engineer on Sheridan’s Staff 
told me, after making the calculation. Our Divis got credit for 45 pieces. 
Well done for Custer. The whole Infantry line cheered him. He goes to 
Washington to day with the Battle flags captured and the receipts for 51 
pieces this Division has captured in 10 days. Good for Custer. Wrote to day 
to wife and sent it by Lt. [James W.] Smith to Martinsburg. 

Saturday Oct 22nd — Nothing new to day. Wrote letters to Dr. Sharp & 
Mr. Hotchkiss. The weather is quite cold and disagreeable. 

Sunday Oct 23rd. I went to day and heard the Chaplain of the 1st Conn 
preach at Brigade Hd Qurs. This is the first sermon I have heard in a long 
time. Went over in the afternoon and saw Capt Griebner 19th Corps. Com- 


menced a letter to my wife. 





28Freeman writes that Early was outnumbered three to one and that Lee had seriously erred 
in his estimation of Sheridan’s force in the valley. “No other mathematical calculation made by Lee 
during the war was so much in error.” Freeman, Lee’s Lieutenants, III, 611. 
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Monday Oct 24th. To day has been a beautiful day. I drilled the men 


this forenoon. Got 70 men from Remount Camp. Heard from Col Brinton 
— well — finished letter to my wife. Got a letter from wife also one from 
Sister Margaret. She is well and would like much to see me. I must write 
to her soon also to Nora and send sisters letter. I did not go on picket to day 
all my men not being in. 
Friday Oct 28th/1864 To day is very windy and unpleasant. I have had 
a flue built in my tent. Wrote a letter to my wife. . . . Yesterday the Regiment 
was paid off — I sent by Maj [James W.] Carpenter P.M. U.S.A. 250 dollars 
to be expressed from Washington to wife. I sent out a detail of one officer & 
50 men to Zion Church to ascertain if enemy has been there lately. I have 
passed over two or three days because nothing of importance has transpired. 
Saturday Oct 29th/64 To day has been a beautiful day. I wrote to Kate 
M. this morning in answer to hers rec’d yesterday. Went out to the Forge 
Crossing this evening and relieved the 3rd N. J. from Picket. The people of 
the vicinity are very much in favor of having safe guards. There are some 
very nice families around where we do picketing. Mr. Cartmel who has a 
brother living in Lebanon Tenn. His wife is a fine lady and a great talker. 
Miss Kate Sygnor is a handsome piece but quite secesh in her notions. I was 
invited to take breakfast there. Accepted the invitation. Saw also the Misses 
Shull who live near. Saw Mrs. Brierly too and Miss Pitman who is in much 
distress in consequence of straggling parties searching her house. Had a 
pleasant walk which I will tell wife of when I see her. I may get my whiskers 
pulled for it though. All is very quiet on the picket line. I hope the Mr 
Rebuiles will let us alone now for a while for I am quite tired of fighting 
unless it is necessary. Would give so much to see my wife and baby. 
Sunday Oct 30th Came in from Picket at dusk to night. Nothing new. 
Monday Oct 31st — Mustered the Regiment to day for pay. Wrote in the 
afternoon to my wife. Nothing transpiring. Curby our Sutler came to day. 
Stanton [Staunton] Va. Nov. 18th 1864. One week ago [Nov. 12] I was 
made prisoner by Genl Rosser [Major General Thomas L. Rosser, C.S.A.] 
himself. I had charged my Reg far down on the left of the line and in so 
doing left my flank exposed so much that the enemy moved into my rear and 
thus effectively cut me off. I saw some men in my rear and supposing them 
to be my men rode up to them. I found them to be Genl Rosser & staff. I was 
treated very kindly by them but gave them all my money and valuables. I was 
brought with 164 others to this place on the 16th inst. Do not know when 
we will leave here. Lt. [Henry J.] Blough of my Reg & Dr Pierce of the N H 
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is here with me. We are treated very kindly by the officers in charge here. 
Lt Haines, Lt Cutchall & Capt Avis. I wrote to my wife on the 16th inst by 
flag of truce. 

Libby Prison® Nov. 25/64 I am sitting by the stove in the commodious 
room with about 25 of my fellow officers sitting around me. Some are cooking 
some are reading, some are talking politics while others are busily engaged 
playing a game of draw poker at an adjoining table. I alone am writing and 
thinking of home and the endearing scenes of the family fireside. How much 
would I give to see the wife and little one to day. Long it may be before I 
enjoy the privilege. But no repinings. I am only going through what many 
of my fellows have before me. I ought to bear all without a murmer [sic]. 
I only hope that my wife at home will take my captivity as easily as I do. 
She must think of me as being well treated and enjoying myself as well as 
circumstances will allow. I would like to have a bushel of Father's nice ap- 
ples. I do not know what I am to do for money. I am going to try to 
negotiate with some one of the citizens of the town to pay money to some 
one of their friends North and receive the equivalent in confederate money 
here. I am going to try that. I will write to wife the 1st flag of truce boat. 
The weather is clear cool & pleasant. I am feeling tolerably well. 

Sunday Nov 27th/64 Tomorrow will be one week since I came into this 
prison. I have spent the time as well as I could have expected and better 
than I had dreamed I should. I find plenty of water. I have a small piece of 
soap and a towel which I saved from the stuff I had when captured. I am in a 
way to get a little money and with the rations I draw I can get along. I find 
some reading matter in the Prison. There are some Testaments one volume 
of Spurgeon’s Sermons, Bunyan, several copies of the Atlantic Monthly 
and quite a number of good novels. The Officers are usually jolly fellows. We 
have two Chaplains. One of them preached for us to day. It seemed good 
to hear him praying for the “President of the U. S. and the officers who are 
his advisers” while the Confederate sentries are pacing their beats within 
3 rods of him. One thing I cant brook is the lice. They are plenty here and 
one has to watch very closely or they will envelope him. I need another 
shirt and two pairs of Drawers, which I hope my wife will send me when she 





29L ieutenant Colonel Frederic F. Cavada, a prisoner, described Libby as “a capacious warehouse, 
built of brick and roofed with tin” which stil] carried the signboard, “Libby & Sons, Ship 
Chandlers and Grocers.” “The building has a front of about one henidnd and Lary feet, with a 
depth of about one hundred and five. There are nine rooms, each one hundred and two feet lon 
by forty-five wide. The height of ceilings from the floor, is about seven feet... . At each end 
these rooms are five windows.” F. F. Cavada, Libby Life: Experiences of a Prisoner of War in 
Richmond, Va., 1863-64 (Philadelphia, 1865), pp. 25-27. 
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sends that box, if the arrangement can be made between the Gov. I want some 
good soap some needles & thread, a hat no. 7 some in!: and some pens & pen 
holder. I want a good pipe. I will send to Curby our sutler for the pipe & 
some tobacco. Dried fruit or any kind would be very nice and a little % 
gallon tin bucket. I will write to wife as soon as I fin? where I am likely to 
be stationed. I do not think I will remain here long. | hope my wife will not 
worry about me. 

Libby Prison — Wednesday Nov 30th/64 To day is a most beautiful day. 
We got some Corn meal last night in our mess and to day have had some 
mush (or pudding) as my wife would say. We bought some butter a few 
days ago at 12 dollars per pound” and we have been enjoying our meals 
hugely. This fine weather makes prison life the more disagreeable. One 
wants to be out in the fresh air. I would probably have been home now with 
wife had I not been so unfortunate as to be captured. Never mind — “Every 
dog has his day” is the old and perhaps true saying. I hope the difficulties 
in the way of exchange are mostly done away with and there will be a general 
one soon. I long to be with the kind ones at home. Last night I stood at the 
west window of the prison and saw the sun go down and the beautiful “Star 
of the Evening” come out in her full splendor. I looked upon it long and 
thought of wife and wondered if she too was not gazing upon that same 
sparkling world. I named it Nora and will each evening look upon it as 
emblamatical of the purity and loveliness of now lonely absent wife. I 
dreamed of home and all that renders home endearing after I had gone to my 
strawless bed. My chief source of annoyance is in the fear that my wife will 
worry herself concerning me. If I knew she would not, I could then bear my 
stay in these southern prisons and not raise one murmer. I hope she will 
promise me in her first letter that she will not let herself be worried. I would 
like to kiss my babe. She is now over a year old. I am now over two years in 
the service. I hope my horse will be sent home. Also my valise. 

Libby Prison Dec 2nd 1864 Soon another year with its vicisitudes [sic] 
and dangers will be past and a new one be ushered in. I now look back upon 
the past year with a heart full of thankfulness for the many dangers through 
which I have passed and been wonderfully preserved. No year in the 
history of our Republic is so replete with scenes of terrible interest. I have 
lived through it thus far. I am in good health and have plenty to eat. I am 


as comfortable as I could be under the circumstances. I long for home and 





30Cavada reported in July of 1863 that he could buy butter at four dollars per pound. Cavada, 
Libby Life, p. 29. 
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the scenes and associations there with a longing that I cannot write. I know 
that wife is very lonesome and is yearning anxiously for that visit which I 
promised should be hers. I have had no letter from her since I fell into the 
enemy’s hands. The last I received was so full of kindness & cheer that [I] 
keep it by me and read it often. I see that my book is nearly full. I shall if 
opportunity offers send it to my wife so that she can in her quiet room read 
what her husband thought and wrotz during the stormy days of the year. She 
can see too that in my prison life I am the same even tempered boy she used 
to call me. I am again by my favorite window. The canal and the River run 
just in my front. The heavy roar of the booming cannon is heard in the dis- 
tance — evidence of a heavy strife. 

Dec 9th 1864 I am now going to the cells as a hostage.*' Dr. Pierce will 
take this to my wife. Oh that I could see her. God will yet bless and save 
me. I am much hurried and cannot write more. Good bye old book. Good 
bye all who may read it. The dear ones may weep when they read it but I 
will not know it. I will pray earnestly for my wife and all the dear ones at 
home. It is quite cold. I hope I will continue well. Oh this cruel war and 
its consequences. I cannot send my wife the postage stamp I promised. 
I have not time to attend to it. Again Good bye — Pray for me —. 





31When the Confederates learned that General Custer had hanged some of Colonel John A. 
Mosby’s men who had been taken prisoner, they held some of the Federal prisoners as hostages to 
prevent a repetition of the high-handed act. Phillips had been a part of Custer’s command. 
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MARRIAGE NOTICES FROM THE CENTRAL 
GAZETTE, 1820-1827 


Abstracted by Witu1aM M. E. Racnar 


The first Charlottesville, Virginia, newspaper was a typical four-page weekly 
called The Central Gazette. It began publication on January 29, 1820, and for 
more than seven years recounted the events of the time to residents of Albemarle 
and neighboring counties. In July 1827 its successor, The Virginia Advocate, took 
over the task. 


The Alderman Library of the University of Virginia has a complete file of The 
Central Gazette from its beginning until September 20, 1822. Only scattered issues 
for the subsequent period have survived, but all known copies have been con- 
sulted in compiling these marriage notices. 


“Obituaries from The Central Gazette, 1820-1827,” abstracted by William M. E. 
Rachal, was published in Papers of the Albemarle County Historical Society, 
Volume X (1949-1950), pp. 31-38. 


Marriep, In Baltimore, on the 3d inst. by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Kemp, John 
Marshall, jr. Esq. of Mount Blanc, Va. son of the Chief Justice of the U. 
States, to Miss Elizabeth Maria, daughter of Dr. Ashton Alexander, of that 
city. — February 19, 1820. 

[Married,] on the 13th by the Rev. Daniel Davis, Mr. John Bishop, to 
Miss Mary Ann Jeffries — all of this county. [Poem.] — February 19, 1820. 

Married, on Wednesday evening last [February 16], at the University of 
Virginia, by the Rev. Daniel Davis, Mr. Turner Jones, to Miss Sarah Garner, 
eldest daughter of the late William Garner, Esq. [Poem.] — February 19, 
1820. 

[Married,] On the roth inst. by the Rev. J. Gibson, Mr. Samuel Ward, 
to Miss Mildred Norris, all of Albemarle. — February 19, 1820. 

Married, On Thursday evening the oth inst. in the City of Washington, 
by the Reverend Mr. Hawley, Samuel Lawrence Gouverneur, Esq. of New 
York, to Miss Maria Hester Monroe, youngest daughter of James Monroe, 
President of the United States. — March 18, 1820. 
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Married, In Winchester, Va., on the evening of 24th ult. Mr. George 
Haines to Miss Evelina Harry, second daughter of Benjamin Harry, Esq. 
all of the above place. [Poem.] — June 2, 1820. 

Married — Last evening [June 15] by the Rev. Daniel Davis, Mr. Henry 
Chiles, to Miss Sophia Davis, daughter of Mr. Daniel Davis, sen. all of this 
place. — June 16, 1820. 

Married, At Mr. Horatio Wills’, in Fluvanna County, on Monday 12th 
inst. Mr. Jas. L. Gordon, to Mrs. Maria Richardson, both of Goochland 
County. — June 23, 1820. 

[Married,] On Thursday last [June 22] by the Rev. Mr. Hatch, Mr. David 
Vandergrift, to Miss Ann, second ree ter [sic] of Mr. Christian Werten- 
baker, all of this County. [Poem.] — June 23, 1820. 

[Married,] On Thursday evening the 8th inst. by the Rev. Daniel Stevens, 
Mr. William Roper, of Richmond, to the amiable and accomplished Miss 
Catharine, daughter of L. Tremper, Esq. of Staunton. — June 23, 1820. 

Married, On Saturday morning last [July 29], by the Rev. Mr. Morris, 
Mr. Charles T. Lewis, of this County, to Miss Mary M. eldest daughter of 
the late Major C. Quarles, of Louisa. [Poem.] — August 4, 1820. 

[Married,] On Thursday evening the 27th ult. by the reverend Josiah 
Cole, Mr. Samuel B. Lowry of Charlottesville, to the amiable Miss Rebecca 
Eagen, second daughter of Sampson Eagen Esq. of Staunton. — August 4, 
1820. 

Married, On Tuesday last [August 8] by the Rev. Daniel Davis, Mr. 
George Eades, to Miss Elizabeth Cazney, all of Albemarle. — August 11, 
1820. 

[Married,] On Thursday 1oth inst. by the same [Rev. Daniel Davis], Mr. 
Wn. Rippeto, to Miss Judeth H. Phillips. — August 11, 1820. 

Married, On Tuesday last [September 26] by the Rev. Mr. Hatch, Mr. 
Thomas M. Lewis, to Miss Emeline Wyman, all of this county. — September 
29, 1820. 

[Married,] At the same time [September 26], by the same [Rev. Mr. 
Hatch], Thos. S. Terrell, to Miss Margaret N. Merriweather. — September 
29, 1820. 

Married, On Sunday evening last [October 8], at Mr. Brockenbrough’s, 
near the University of Virginia, by the Rev. Mr. Hatch, Joseph Seldon, 
Judge of the Arkansas Territory, to Miss Harriet Gray, of the county. — 
October 13, 1820. 
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Married, On Tuesday evening last [October 17], by the Rev. Mr. Hatch 
Capt. John H. Craven, to Mrs. Mary Clarkson, all of this county. — October 
20, 1820. 

Married, On Wednesday the 18th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Hatch, Mr. 
Thomas Nelson to Miss Mildred Nelson daughter of the hon. Hugh Nelson 
of Albemarle County. — October 27, 1820. 

Married, On the 7th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Hatch, Mr. Edmund Brown, to 
Miss Theodosia Michie, daughter of John A. Michie, Esq. — November 10, 
1820. 

[Married,] On the oth [probably by the Rev. Mr. Hatch], Mr. George 
Britt, to Miss Elizabeth Wood, daughter of Wm. Wood. — November 10, 
1820. 

[Married,] Same day [the 9th], Mr. John Bailey, to Miss Sarah Black, 
daughter of Mr. Jacob Black, all of this county. — November 10, 1820. 

Married, On Thursday the 26th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Dawson, Mr. 
William W. Browning, of Culpeper county, to Miss Sarah S. Farrow, 
daughter of Benjamin Farrow, Esq. of Fauquier county. — November 17, 
1820. 

[Married,] on the 6th ult. [probably by the Rev. Mr. Dawson] at her 
father’s residence, in Culpepper county, Va. Colonel Turner Ashby, to Miss 
Dolly Green, daughter of James Green, Esq. — November 17, 1820. 

Married, On Thursday evening, the 16th ult. by the Rev. Wm. Hill, 
John Payne, Esq. of Faug. Cty. to Miss Nancy Miller, daughter of Capt. 
Alex. Miller of Frederick County. — December 1, 1820. 

[Married,] On Tuesday the 21st. ult. in Staunton, Rice W. Wood, Esq. of 
Albemarle, to Miss Sarah Dunehoe, of Augusta. — December 1, 1820. 

Married, On Thursday, 30th ult. by the Rev. Mr. M’Guire, Mr. Robert 
H. Rose, of Fauquier, to Miss Ann Louisa Fitzhugh, daughter of the late 
Thomas Fitzhugh, of Boscobelle. — December 8, 1820. 

[Married,] On Tuesday evening last [December 5] by Elder John Goss. 
Mr. Rice Maupin, to Miss Mary Carr, daughter of Meekins Carr, Esq. all of 
this County. — December 8, 1820. 

Married, On Thursday evening last [December 14], by the Rev. John 
Gibson, Mr. David Wiant, to Miss Nancy T. Maupin. — December 15, 1820. 

[Married,] On the same evening, [December 14, probably by the Rev. 
John Gibson,] Dr. Willis Carr, to Miss Mary Ann Gaines, all of this County. 


— December 15, 1820. 
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Married, On Tuesday evening last [Decemberr 19], by the Rev. Mr. 
Crump, Mr. Anderson Hughes, of Fluvanna, to Miss Ann Mullins, of this 
County. — December 22, 1820. 

[Married,] On Wednesday evening [December 20], by the Rev. Jno. Goss, 
Mr. William A. Bibb, to Miss Sarah Bramham, daughter of Col. N. 
Bramham, all of Albemarle. — December 22, 1820. 

[Married,] On Thursday evening [December 21], Mr. J. E. Foster to Miss 
Lucy Rogers, both of the County of Albemarle. — December 22, 1820. 

[Married,] Also on the same evening [December 21], by the Rev. Mr. 
Jones, Mr. James Houchins, to Miss Elizabeth Hardin, daughter of Mr. Geo. 
Hardin, of Albemarle. — December 22, 1820 

Married, at Fredericksburg, on Thursday Dec. 21, by the Rev. S. B. 
Wilson, Mr. Jesse Ferguson, of Culpepper county, to Miss Sarah Ball, of 
Stafford. — December 29, 1820. 

[Married,] At Warrenton Fauquier, on Thursday evening the 14th inst. 
Mr. Edward E. Cooke to Miss Ann Norris, daughter of Mr. Thaddeus 
Norris of Warrenton. — December 29, 1820. 

Married, Last evening [January 4], at Port Republic, Mr. James Michie, 
Jun. of Albemarle County, to Miss Eliza Graham, of Rockingham. — January 
5, 1821. 

Married, Last evening [January 11] by the Reverend F. W. Hatch, 
Thomas W. Maury, Esq. Attorney at Law, to Miss Elizabeth A. Clarkson, 
all of Albemarle. — January 12, 1821. 

[Married,] On the sth Dec. last [1820], in Frankfort, Ky. by the Rev. 
Eli Smith, Joseph M. White, Esq. Attorney at law, formerly of Albemarle, to 
Miss Ellen Adair, daughter of the present Governor, Gen. John Adair. 
[Poem.] — January 12, 1821. 

[Married,] Mr. John Archdale Cash, to Miss Lucy Y. Pattie. —all of 
Warrenton, Va. — January 12, 1821. 

Married, By the Rev. Wm. Steel, on Tuesday the oth instant, at the 
residence of J. A. Marshall, son of the Chief Justice of the United States, 
James Westwood Mason Wallace, M.D. to Miss Mildred Clarkson, both 
of Fauquier. — January 26, 1821. 

Married — On the 23d ult. Mr. Robert Gentry, to Miss ................ Wingfield, 
both of this county. — February 2, 1821. 

Married, — the 7th of Dec. last [1820], by Abraham Jones, Esq. Mr. Nel- 
son Travillion, to Miss Nancy W. Austin, daughter of Capt. Samuel Austin, 
of N. Carolina. — February 9, 1821. 
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Married, Last evening [February 15], by the Rev. F. W. Hatch, Mr. 
George W. Spooner, to Miss Elizabeth W. Perry, eldest daughter of Captain 
John M. Perry, all of Albemarle. — February 16, 1821. 

[Married,] On Tuesday the 6th inst. by the Rev. John H. Rice, John G. 
Miller, attorney at law, of Goochland county, to Miss Janetta H. daughter 
of Robert Christian, Esq. of New-Kent. — February 16, 1821. 

Married, on Thursday evening, the 22nd inst. by the Rev. John Gibson, 
Mr. Stephen Sandridge to Miss Miriam Gardner, both of Albemarle. — 
March 30, 1821. 

Married, on the sth inst. by the Rev. Mr. Braggs, William H. Merewether, 
Esq. of Albemarle, to Miss Frances Poindexter, of Goochland. — April 13, 
1821. 

Married, On Sunday the 1st inst. Mr. Tyler Cliff, of Albemarle, to Miss 
rome Wheeler, of Nelson County. — April 20, 1821. 

Married last evening [April 11 in Norfolk,] by the Rev. Enoch M. Lowe, 
Thomas M. Randolph, Esq. of the U. States Navy, to Miss Susan E. Browne, 
eldest daughter of William Browne, Esq. deceased, late of James City 
County. — April 20, 1821. 

Married, — On Tuesday evening last [May 8], by the Rev. Daniel Davis 
of Frederick County, Va. Mr. John W. Simpson, to Miss Ann Davis, 
daughter of Mr. Daniel Davis, of this town. [Poem.] — May 11, 1821. 

[Married,] Also on last evening [May 10] by the same [Rev. Daniel Davis 
of Frederick County], Mr. Gustavus A. Parsons, to Miss Patience M. Bishop, 
daughter of Mr. Jos. Bishop of this place. 


O! haste the day, when all shall sing 

O Wedlock! thou most joyous thing; 

To aid this cause of human kind 

A Bishop with a Parson’s joined. — May 11, 1821. 


Married. — On the 28th ult. by the Rev. F. W. Hatch, James W. Eskridge, 
Esq. of Staunton, to Miss Lucy Jane J. Peyton, daughter of Mr. Craven 
Peyton of Albemarle. — July 6, 1821. 

Married. — On Thursday the 6th inst. by the Rev. Benj. Ficklen, Mr. 
William Barksdale to Miss Elmira Wood, all of this county. — September 
14, 1821. 

[Married.] — On Sunday evening last [September 9] by the Rev. F: W. 
Hatch, Mr. Elijah Brown, Merchant, to Mrs. Maria Gordon, all of this 
town. — September 14, 1821. 
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Married, On Thursday the 6th inst. by the Rev. Thornton Stringfellow, 
William A. Bowen, Esq. of this county, to Miss Eliza George, daughter of 
Benjamin George, Esq. of Fauquier county. — September 28, 1821. 

[Married,] On Wednesday evening last [September 26], by the Rev. John 
Goss, Mr. James Allen, to Miss Martha Wood, daughter of Captain D. Wood 
—all of this county. — September 28, 1821. 

Married, on the 2nd inst. by the Rev. F. W. Hatch, Mr. Charles I. Meri- 
wether, of this county, to Miss Louisa Miller, of Goochland. [Poem.] — 
October 12, 1821. 

Married, at Judge Stuart’s, Staunton, on Wednesday evening last [Decem- 
ber 12], by the Rev. Doct. Stephens, Capt. F. B. Dyer, of this place, to Miss 
Sarah G. White. — December 14, 1821. 

Married, on Thursday the 13th inst. by the Rev. F. W. Hatch, John H. 
MKennie, to Mary S., daughter of Mr. Jesse Garth, all of this county. — 
December 21, 1821. 

[Married,} On last evening [December 20] by the same [Rev. F. W. 
Hatch], Mr. John Craven, to Miss Jane Wills, all of this county. — Decem- 
ber 21, 1821. 

Married In Fredericksburg, on the 20th Dec. [1821] by the Rev. Daniel 
Davis, Mr. Richard L. Coleman, of [t]his town, to Miss Mary Cunningham 
of the former place. — January 4, 1822. 

Married on the 23d ult [December, 1821] by the Rev. Benj. Ficklen, Mr. 
Joseph Fulcher, to Miss Lucy W. daughter of Isaac W. Durrett, Esq. all of 
this county. 

How pleasing ’tis to parents when 
Their daughters wed their choice of men. — January 4, 1822. 

Married, Last evening [January 10], by the Rev. Benjamin Ficklen, Mr. 
Mortimore Gains, of Culpepper, to Miss Emily, daughter of Mr. John 
Fretwell, of this county. — January 11, 1822. 

Married, on Wednesday evening last [January 16], at Capt. A. S. Broken- 
brough’s by the Rev. F. W. Hatch, Charles Downing, Esq. of this town to 
Miss Rebecca Gray, late of Norfolk. — January 18, 1822. 

[Married,] Last evening [January 17] by the Rev. F. W. Hatch, Mr. Wm. 
Goodwin, jr. to Miss M. Simpson, all of this county. — January 18, 1822. 

[Married,] Also, on the 25th ult. [December, 1821] by the Rev. Benj. 
Burgher, Mr. John Hidleban to Miss Susannah, daughter of Mrs. Mary 
Williams. — January 18, 1822. 
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[Married,] Also, on the same day [December 25, 1821], Mr. Isaac Essex, 
to Miss Isabella, daughter of Mrs. Mary Williams. — January 18, 1822. 

[Married,] Also, by the Rev. B. Burgher, on the 27th ult. [December, 
1821], Mr. Henry Wollards, to Miss Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. Henry 
Fogus, of Albemarle county. — January 18, 1822. 

Married, last evening [January 24], by the Rev. F. W. Hatch, Mr. Jas. F. 
Fry, to Miss Mary J. daughter of Mr. Nelson Barksdale, of this county. — 
January 25, 1822. 

Married — On Tuesday, the 29th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Goss, Mr. Albert 
G. Quarles to Miss Mary, daughter of Dabney Minor, Esq. all of this county. 
— February 8, 1822. 

Married — On Wednesday the 13th inst. by the Rev. Benj. Ficklin; Mr. 
Jno. Gay, to Miss Susan Spradling, all of this county. — February 22, 1822. 

Married, On Thursday the 14th inst. by the Rev. Isaac Luchado, at the 
house of Mr. Thomas Farror in Fluvanna, Captain William Weaver, Mrs. 
Matilda Norrel of Amherst. — March 15, 1822. 

Married, at Tellico, Tennessee, on the evening of the 27th ult. by the Rev. 
Isaac Anderson, Doctor Nathan Harris, formerly of Albemarle County, to 
Miss Jane, daughter of Col. John Lowry, of the former place. — March 22, 
1822. 

Married. — On Tuesday evening last [April 23] in Madison county, by the 
Rev. Jno. Goss, Mr. Zachariah Shackelford, of this county to Miss Sarah 
Cave, of the former county. — April 26, 1822. 

Married. — On the 28th ult. by the Rev. Henry Fry, Mr. John Mase of 
Bottetourt, to Miss Catherine W. Lightfoot, of Madison. — May 3, 1822. 


Married — In Louisa county on Sunday the 28th ult. Mr. Buckner Town- 
ley, of this county, to Miss Frances, daughter of Mr. John Biggers of Louisa. 
— May 10, 1822. 

Married, At Prestwood in the county of Mecklenberg, on the 25th of 
April, by the Rev. John S. Ravenscroft, Col. John Coles, of this county, to 
Miss Selina Shipwith. — May 17, 1822. 

[Married,] On Thursday evening, the oth inst. by the Rev. Mr. Buchanan, 
at George Robertson’s in Richmond George M. Payne, Esq. of Buckingham, 
to Miss Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. Samuel Dyer, sen. of this County. — 
May 17, 1822. 
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Married, on Monday evening last [June 10], by the Rev. Mr. Wydown, 
Mr. John Talieferro, to Miss Maria, daughter of Mr. Jas. Barbour formerly 
governor of Virginia. — June 14, 1822. 

[Married,] On Tuesday evening last [June 11] by the Rev. John Goss, 
Dr. John F. Bell, of Kentucky, to Miss Catherine B. only daughter of Mr. 


Douglass Bowcocke, of this county. — June 14, 1822. 

Breach Closed. — Mark Burns, against whom Charlotte Palmer lately 
obtained a verdict of $750 for a breach of marriage promise, has repented of 
his inconstancy, and accordingly married his fair prosecutor. Their marriage 
took place but a few days ago, in Berkley county. — June 28, 1822. 

Married, on Tuesday evening last [June 25], Mr. George W. Miller, of 
this town, to Miss Mary S. Fry, of Orange County. — June 28, 1822. 

Married, on Friday evening last [July 19], in this county, the Rev. Mr. 
Paxton, to Miss Elizabeth Carr. — July 26, 1822. 

Married. — On Tuesday evening last [August 13], near the University, 
by the Rev. Mr. Hatch, Mr. Thomas Bagby, to Miss Catherine Maury. — 
August 16, 1822. 

Married — On Wednesday evening last [November 17], by the Rev. Mr. 
Goss, Mr. Nathan C. Goodman, to Miss Sarah T. Terrell, daughter of Mr. 
Joel Terrell, all of this county. — November 19, 1824. 

Married. — On Thursday evening last [December 30, 1824]. Mr. John 
Gates, to Miss Ann F. Baily. — January 1, 1825. 

Married — On Tuesday last [January 4], by the Rev. Mr. Hatch, Capt. 
Wm. Hopkins, to Miss Rebecca Estes, all of this county. — January 8, 1825. 

[Married] —On Tuesday evening last [January 4], Mr. Brightberry 
Garth, to Miss Eliza Graves. — January 8, 1825. 

Married — On Wednesday evening last [July 12] by the Rev. Mr. Ham- 
mersly, Mr. Wm. Brander, to to [sic] Miss Elizabeth Kinsolving, daughter 
of James Kinsolving Esqr of this county. — July 15, 1826. 

Married, on Thursday evening last [March 22] at Walnut Grove, by the 


Rev'd. Mr. Wilson, Daniel Fishburn, Esq. merchant of Waynesborough, to 
Miss Ann B. Rodes, daughter of Capt. Matthew Rodes of Albemarle. — 


March 24, 1827. 
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NOTES 


SIMKINS IS HONORED 


Francis Burter Srmxins, Professor of History at Longwood College, was elected 
President of the Southern Historical Association on November 13, 1953, at the annual 
meeting of the Association in Jacksonville, Florida. Dr. Simkins, one of Virginia’s 
most distinguished historians, is the author of A History of the South, which was 
published last fall, and a number of other books. 


PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN SOCIETY 


Emigrants from the Palatinate to the American Colonies in the 18th Century, an 
attractive pamphlet of thirty-two pages, has been published by the Pennsylvania 
German Society. It is Number One in a new series of brief, special studies. It is to be 
hoped that other numbers will appear soon. Dr. Friedrich Krebs, State Archivist, Speyer, 
Germany, compiled the alphabetical list of emigrants from the church records in his 
custody, notably those of Freckenfeld, Billegheim, Thaleischweiler, Essenheim, Nieder- 
kirchen, Obermoschel, and Moersfeld. Milton Rubincam edited the work and supplied 
an introduction. Copies of this valuable genealogical source book may be obtained 
from the Pennsylvania German Society, Norristown, Pennsylvania, at $1.00 each. 


QUERIES 


BRECKINRIDGE — I would like very much to have information about Alexander 
Breckinridge who died in 1744. A Scottish Covenanter, he came to Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, via Ireland in 1728 and settled in Orange County, Virginia, around 
1739. His wife was named Jane. I would like especially to know his place of origin 
in Scotland. — Mrs. Jefferson Patterson, 3108 Woodland Drive, Washington 8, D. C. 


MARTIN or CRUMPTON —I would like to contact any descendants of Henry 
Crumpton Martin or of David Crumpton, Sr., and his wife Elizabeth. Both gentle- 
men resided in Bedford County, Virginia, about 1782. — Ann Waller Reddy, 1005 East 
Marshall Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 


ROSENBERGER — I am preparing an account of the descendants of the Pennsyl- 
vania~German pioneer, Erasmus Rosenberger, born November 21, 1723, who removed 
from Hanover Township, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, to the Shenandoah Valley 
of Virginia, purchasing land in Berkeley County, now West Virginia, in 1776, and in 
Shenandoah County, Virginia, in 1790. Related Valley families include Bolts ( Pultz), 
Brubeck, Funkhouser, Hammon, Koontz, Messersmith, Sager, Shaull, and Steed. I am 
anxious to make this work as complete as possible and will welcome information and 
correspondence. — Francis Coleman Rosenberger, 1320 Beechtree Lane, Falls Church, 
Virginia. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





The Growth of Southern Nationalism, 1848-1861. By Avery O. Craven. A History of 
the South, Volume VI. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press and the 
Littlefield Fund for Southern History of the University of Texas, 1953. xi, 433 pp. 


$6.50. 


Tus volume, written by an eminent student of southern history, deals with one of 
the most controversial decades of American history. It was a period of increasing dis- 
cord and crises between the North and South, centering largely around the slavery 
issue. By 1861 slavery had gradually become the symbol of all the differences and 
conflicts between the two sections, and concrete issues of tariffs, public lands, internal 
improvements, and expansion were interpreted in terms of the slavery question. 

Sectional attitudes, hardened by 1861, admitted of no give-and-take. Southerners 
insisted upon their Constitutional rights to take their slaves into the territories; they 
rejected the stigma that slaveholding was a sin; and they refused to accept an inferior 

ition, political or economic, within the nation. On the other hand, nationalistic 
northerners talked of “progress”; they contended that slavery was an obstacle to the 
“new financial-industrial capitalism” (p. 397) which was emerging north of the Mason 
and Dixon line; and they called the institution of Negro servitude unchristian and 
undemocratic. 

Mr. Craven devotes several chapters to the Compromise of 1850 and its aftermath. 
He understandingly evaluates Calhoun’s role in this crisis, but he thinks that Calhoun’s 
position was “tragic” in that he was out of step with the forces of “modern technology 
and business which were producing interdependence and the need for centralized 
efficiency” (p. 74) and which were demanding a broad construction of the Constitu- 
tion. In short, the real enemy of the perpetuation of slavery was the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. This contention is one of the main theses of this book and it is well taken. 

Perhaps, the author’s most interesting contribution is his discussion of the Kansas 
imbroglio, 1854-1858, which generated more emotionalism than realism. Mr. Craven 
regards the Kansas question as “an artificial issue” (p. 286). He lays at rest the old 
canard that the South was the aggressor in this affair and demonstrates that southern 
public opinion at first was unconcerned with the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill. 
Southerners doubted at the outset that Kansas would ever be slave soil, and subsequent 
events in “Bloody Kansas” confirmed these doubts. Yet their action in both supporting 
this bill and in endorsing the fraudulent Lecompton Constitution was unrealistic. 
They were contending only “for a principle, for self-respect and pride” (p. 287). 

Equally mistaken was the insistence of southern Democrats for a Congressional slave 
code for the territories in 1860; this was another instance of stressing principles and 
abstractions at the expense of realities. This doctrine of Congressional protection of 
slavery in the territories became the shibboleth of southern rights and equality and 
wrecked the Democratic party in 1860. 
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The election of Lincoln marked the climax of this sectional cold war, and it found 
the South divided and confused as to the course to be followed. A few southerners 
urged immediate secession by separate state action; others preferred a more cautious 
policy, either secession in codperation with the other slave states or after a hostile act 
by the incoming president; and some denied the constitutionality of secession. How- 
ever, the onrush of events, not treachery, enabled the immediate secessionists to direct 
the secession movement. While the election of Lincoln was the occasion for the with- 
drawal of the lower South from the Union, the fundamental causes were to be found 
in an accumulation of “fears, distrust, hatred, jealousy, values, and interests. . . . 
Lincoln’s election signified the final reduction of the South to the status of a permanent 
minority, subject, as they thought, to the will of a numerical majority whose purpose 
was the alteration of their social structure. The alternatives were submission or seces- 
sion” (p. 391). 

This book is an integrated story of the Old South during the decade preceding the 
Civil War. The non-political manifestations of southern nationalism, such as the 
efforts to achieve economic, social, and intellectual independence, are adequately pre- 
sented by the author. 

The Growth of Southern Nationalism, 1848-1861, is a well written, readable volume. 
It contains a critical bibliography and is carefully documented. Its interpretations, 
based upon years of research and ripe scholarship, not only of the author but of many 
other scholars, are sound. 


Washington and Lee University W. G. Bean 


Grant and his Generals. By CLarence Epwarp Macartney. New York: McBride, 
1953- 353 Pp. $5.00. 


Dr. Macartney has drawn skillfully on his extensive research into Union per- 
sonalities of the Civil War period for this series of sketches. Unlike the shadowy, 
hovering figure of Lincoln, who is used to connect so many recent Northern war studies, 
Grant is the central character, and the thirteen generals presented are observed almost 
entirely in their relation to him. Yet, he does not emerge with any sharp clarity. 
Perhaps this is because he was never a clear character: his four years in the war stood 
in virtual contradiction to his life before and after. Perhaps, however, the short, 
slouchy man could have been brought into clearer focus with his development at least 
indicated through either a chronological arrangement of the material or progressive 
interstices. 

As it is, Grant is presented full bloom in 1863 when he came to Chattanooga and 
met Thomas, who had assumed command of Rosecrans’ army after Bragg had won 
one of his rare — though incomplete — victories. Following the sketch of Thomas, Dr. 
Macartney shifts to Meade, which in turn shifts the war to Virginia and the last years. 
By the time Sherman comes in, next to the end, the scene returns to the West at a 
time prior to the opening, when Sherman began to emerge at Shiloh. It is not that 
this technique is confusing so much as it negates the possibility of character develop- 
ment — and these are essentially character studies, not military studies. 
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The separate sketches use to full advantage Dr. Macartney’s store of anecdotal ma- 
terial and contain many interesting and illuminating sidelights on the important 
figures in the Union’s military victory. However, though the studies are not designed 
as military critiques, the characters involved inevitably found their major expressions 
in warfare; and it is on this aspect of the book that the reader is given an astigmatic 
view of the events and, hence, of the individuals participating in them. 

For instance, at Shiloh, we are told that the Unions attacked early in the morning 
of the second day, and the Confederates were driven from the field. Actually, they 
retired at night in good order, taking time to load empty caissons with United States 
rifles garnered from the field in exchange for their inferior muskets, and were totally 
unpursued. Indeed, Halleck, assuming command of the army at Pittsburg Landing, 
followed the twenty miles to Corinth Junction at the rate of one mile a day. For two 
days Beauregard occupied the headquarters of Sherman, whose troops had been sur- 
prised and overrun, and even slept in the bed of the later famed destroyer. When 
these are the facts, it is difficult, then, to understand the “elation” experienced by 
Sherman after the battle. Probably he was elated because, as Dr. Macartney points 
out, he had been depressed by the charges of his insanity and was relieved to have 
acquitted himself creditably — after the initial surprise — in a battle which the Unions 
did not lose. But the reader should not have to puzzle this out for himself. A reader 
uninformed of the details could only assume that, as Dr. Macartney states, the future 
Attila was elated because a decisive victory had been won. 

This is one of countless examples of factual distortion which becloud understanding 
of the character under scrutiny. Also, at Shiloh, Dr. Macartney inexplicably accepts 
as valid Grant’s after-the-fact claim that he was never worried about the outcome of 
the battle, and quite offhandedly dismisses his alarmed yip for reinforcements to Buell, 
who might, said Grant, “possibly save the day.” That does not sound like a commander 
in complete confidence of the outcome. 

More seriously, in Grant's triumphant Vicksburg campaign no mention is made 
of the paralyzing division of the Confederate forces nor of the traitor who delivered 
this fact to Grant with Joe Johnston’s exact troop dispositions and battle plans. All 
through, the Confederates are treated as a totally static force which, like a tackling 
dummy, is purely acted upon by the Unions. This handling of both the background 
and the action constantly confuses the impressions of Grant and all the rest. 

An informed reader can still find considerable interest in the details, especially of 
those flashes of relationships after the war. But a ca..1al reader venturing into the 
field might well come away with the conviction that th. ivi] War was a victory parade 
fought by those “preserving the Union” against some iuept and faceless Rebels. 


Richmond, Virginia Cu1rrorp Dowpgy 


America Rebels: Narratives of the Patriots. Edited and with an Introduction by Ricuarp 
M. Dorson. New York: Pantheon Books, 1953. xi, 347 pp. $5.00. 

One of the more common complaints which those who teach history have to meet is 

the often repeated charge that the subject has frequently become, in the hands of its 
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interpreters, dull and colorless, surrounded by an all but impenetrable wall of ponder- 
ous and lifeless monographs, the excavation of which defies the survival of interest on 
the part of most students. Richard M. Dorson, Associate Professor of History at 
Michigan State College, is the author and editor of several books which do much to 
dispel these charges, for the personalities which emerge from his pages are as alive 
and human as the leading characters of a great novel. 

Professor Dorson’s latest book, America Rebels, is the story of some of the leading 
chapters in the American struggle for independence, told by participants in and wit- 
nesses to those events. The Congregationalist minister, Jonas Clark, relates his ex- 
periences in the opening scene at Lexington and Concord; Ethan Allen, who “belonged 
to a new breed of American, the ringtailed roarer of the backwoods, who could throttle 
a bear with his naked hands or conquer a British regiment singlehanded,” writes of 
the early Patriot victory at Ticonderoga and his subsequent capture by the British on 
the ill-fated Montgomery expedition; Thomas Dring describes the almost unbelievable 
horrors of the British prison ship Jersey; the young Tory, James Moody, tells of the 
hardships of the Loyalists who lived within the Patriot lines; Nathaniel Fanning 
relates the memorable fight between the Bonhomme Richard and the Serapis; the 
charming Baroness Von Riedesel describes the defeat of General Burgoyne at Saratoga; 
George Rogers Clark relates the exploits of his hardy soldiers as they made the incredible 
march across the flooded area of eastern Illinois in the dead of winter to fall upon the 
unsuspecting British at Vincennes; John Slover describes the cruelties toward American 
captives of the Indian allies of the British; and the physician James Thacher, gives an 
eyewitness account of the final victory at Yorktown. 

The fourteen accounts, which comprise this anthology, are not all equal in either 
merit or interest. Some are poorly written while others have considerable literary merit. 
As Professor Dorson says in his introduction, “compared with the slick volumes written 
or ghostwritten by our military men today, in superidiomatic journalistic prose, these 
fugitive pamphlets and scribbled journals made a sorry show. But they pulse with 
the homely speech of simple settlers who fought for independence and freedom.” 
The authors range in age from sixteen to seventy-nine, in importance from obscure 
soldiers and seamen to national heroes, in education from a complete illiterate to a 
Harvard graduate. Some wrote for posterity, others for gain, and stil] others “for the 
awe and inspiration of their countrymen,” and their works often reflect these motives. 

The journals kept by the Baroness Von Riedesel, James Thacher, and George Rogers 
Clark (as edited by Milo M. Quaife) are certainly among the most notable contribu- 
tions of the period. Equally intriguing if less well known is the journal by the young 
Englishman, Nicholas Cresswell. The simple recital of the hardships of prison life by 
Thomas Dring and the stark horror of the story of the fate of the American captives of 
Colonel William Crawford’s expedition against the Indians (1782), which John Slover 
related to Hugh Henry Brackenridge, have a tragic fascination. The simplicity and 
naiveness of young Sally Wister, who records a lively account of her impressions of 
some American officers stationed near Philadelphia in 1777-1778, are charming. On 
the other hand, this reviewer, who thought the story of Israel Potter tedious and 
humdrum even when related by the master hand of Herman Melville, found it 
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infinitely duller and more asinine when told in the dismal style of Potter himself. 
Nor does the woeful and self-pitying recital of the hardships of Thomas Andros follow- 
ing his escape from the Jersey add much to the book. Both accounts might well have 
been omitted. Moreover, a better balance would have been obtained had the author 
included some account of the war in the southern theater other than merely the final 
victory at Yorktown. Yet, on the whole, the selections are judicious ones, and together 
they tell a story of war in all its stark brutality and reality, its sufferings and heroism. 
More important, the stories related here have a certain timelessness, for they show the 
reaction of a group of Americans to a great crisis and illustrate the qualities which have 
characterized them in their periods of stress. 

An illuminating introduction, brief biographical summaries of the authors, well 
chosen illustrations, and a selected bibliography of Revolutionary War memoirs en- 


hance greatly the value of the book. James L. Bucs, Jr 


University of Missouri 


The Development of Public Schools in Virginia, 1607-1952. By J. L. Bram Buck. 
Richmond: State Board of Education, 1952. xxiv, 572 pp. $5.00 cloth, $3.00 paper. 


Tus title of this book is the best description of its content. Much of the period covered 
calls for only brief treatment, while the bulk of the book is concerned with the growth 
and expansion of the public school system which was inaugurated in 1870 under the 
mandate of the Underwood Constitution. 

Dr. Buck has divided much of his treatment of the present system according to the 
terms of office of the various State Superintendents of Public Instruction. Each of 
these officials made contributions which promoted the advance of public education, 
and those contributions are described and appraised in this study. 

Among the aspects on the educational scene, the history of which Dr. Buck has 
traced rather fully, are financial support of the system, including the pay of teachers; 
teacher training and certification; the public attitude toward the public schools; the 
popular interest in establishing high schools during the first two decades of the 20th 
century, which in its realization did so much to extend the educational experience of 
young Virginians; the marked growth of a supervisory system; the notable curriculum 
revision of the 1930's; changes in administrative practices at both state and local levels; 
the development of vocational education; the marked encouragement given school 
libraries and visual education. 

Dr. Buck devotes considerable attention to the various studies which have been 
made of the Virginia public school system. The earlier studies were primarily profes- 
sional. The studies made during and after World War II have sought to bring into 
the effort representatives of the various phases of Virginia life; these are discussed 
under the significantly descriptive chapter heading, “The General Assembly Appraises 
its Schools.” 

It is apparent that the author sought to make his book comprehensive without becom- 
ing cumbersome with detail. He has carefully avoided the temptation to overload his 
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study with statistics and statistical tables, although some are needed to carry out his ~ 
purpose of showing how the public school system in Virginia has grown. 

This history of education would have been strengthened if the author had given 
more detailed attention to three matters. Jefferson’s interesting scheme for a public 
education system, which is only mentioned, merits description in any comprehensive 
account of Virginia education. The fight made by the Negroes for equalization of 
teacher pay and public school facilities should have been presented more fully; failure 
to do this becomes conspicuous in comparison with the detailed treatment given the — 
litigation which resulted in ending segregation in graduate and professional education, 
The seven-point program of the World War II period set the standard and tone for 
secondary education during that period; it should have been described. 

Altogether this study is an impressive and praiseworthy accomplishment. The reader 
and researcher will find it a ready, accessible, dependable and helpful reference in the 


history of public education in Virginia. Hussear C. Basnemaw 


Durham Morning Herald 


Manassas (Bull Run) National Battlefield Park, Virginia. By Francis F. Wicsmn, 
National Parks Service Historical Handbook Series No. 15. Washington, D. C.: 


Government Printing Office, 1953. iv, 48 pp. 20 cents. 


Nor one, but two important Civil War battles were fought in the vicinity of Manassas, 
thus giving that county seat of Prince William its principal claim to fame. Taking 
place thirteen months apart, both were, of course, decisive Confederate victories, and 
the outcome on both occasions was influenced by the very active presence of “Stone- 
wall” Jackson. 

The story of each of these engagements has been told innumerable times, by partisans 
of both sides, by enthusiastic amateurs and by scholarly professionals. This brief 
pamphlet is not designed to supplement these previous accounts or to throw new light 
on these much-discussed subjects. Instead it has been prepared to make a visit to the 
Manassas National Battlefield Park more enjoyable and meaningful, and, incidentally, 
to publicize the work of the National Park Service, which has exercised responsibility 
for the site since 1940. 

Mr. Wilshin, who is a member of the park staff, has devoted most of his brief 
account to a review of the two battles, describing in each case the movements of both 
armies. He has been careful to set each event in its historical context. This portion of 
the work is rather copiously illustrated with old photographs and drawings, and there 
are several detailed maps. The last few pages of the pamphlet are taken up with a 
“Guide to the Area,” wherein the major points of interest are located and described. 

Like previous numbers in this excellent educational series, this brief account is ob- 
jective and concise. One hopes that the National Park Service will continue these 
publications unti] there is a handbook for each historical and archaeological area 


under its control. 
Wii H. Garnss, Jr. 


Virginia State Library 





